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PREFACE 

This Centenary edition of the works of Hazlitt is 
based, as stated on the title-page, on that edited between 
the years 1902 and 1906 by the late A. R. Waller and 
the late Arnold Glover. Having been fortunate in the 
years that have intervened in making certain additions 
to the contents of that edition, I have been invited by 
its publishers to bring the whole up to date. This I 
have done by incorporating the various pieces contained 
in my two volumes of New IVritings^ by including the 
Life of Napoleon which Messrs. Waller and Glover 
omitted by necessity and not by choice, and by exer¬ 
cising my own judgment in such a matter as reprint¬ 
ing the English Grammar for the first time. At the 
same time I have rearranged the whole in a chrono¬ 
logical sequence, for which Messrs. Waller and Glover, 
who made their discoveries as they went forward, had 
not the opportunity. The plan of the present edition 
is to give, first, the text of the books issued by Hazlitt 
in his own lifetime ; and, in the volumes which follow, 
to present under the most convenient arrangement 
his writings for the periodical press which he did not 
himself collect into book form. In theory this arrange¬ 
ment would appear to have advantages, which I hope 
may be found to be borne out in practice. 

The text of such portions of the two editions as are 
common is Messrs. Waller and Glover’s. Having, in 
the course of more than ten years’ usage, found that 
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text trustworthy in the extreme, I have not been to the 
labour, generally speaking, of collating it, but such 
incidental errors of the press as I have noted have 
been corrected throughout. In addition, in a certain 
number of cases, such as Table Talk, I have preferred a 
later text than that employed by my predecessors; or, 
in that of Hazlitt’s early political pamphlet. Free 
Thoughts on Public Afairs, have had access to an original 
which they did not enjoy. In all cases where the 
responsibility is a divided one, or has been taken on my 
own shoulders, the fact will be found clearly stated. 

The question of the notes is rather more complicated. 
Messrs. Waller and Glover’s notes were so integral a 
part of their edition that there seemed to be no middle 
course between scrapping them and stealing them. 
The former course was unthinkable, and I therefore, 
after some hesitation, adopted the latter. I have, that 
is to say, corrected them, added to them, and subtracted 
from them, without in any way altering the fact that 
the major proprietorship in them is not my own. I 
have acted throughout on the principle of trying to get 
as much as possible of Hazlitt’s writing out of the 
notes and into the text. This is a counsel of per¬ 
fection which, without a greater degree of duplication 
than would probably be held warrantable, is fated to fall 
short of attainment; but at least a great many passages 
now take their place in the text which have hitherto 
required searching for in the notes. I have, practically 
without exception, collated the text of such books as 
made a preliminary appearance in journals with the 
text of such journals, and the result has been to add a 
certain number of passages which, for one reason or 
another, were missed by Messrs. Waller and Glover. 
In the matter of Hazlitt’s quotations I have added what 
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I can to my predecessors’ identifications, in extremely 
few cases have preferred alternative identifications to 
theirs, and in all cases, both as regards their text and 
my own, have indicated the fact when an identification 
has not been arrived at. 

To Mr. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, the present 
owner of the collection of Hazlitt MSS. which passed 
out of the possession of the late Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt in 1893, I am indebted for ‘ photostats ’ which 
will enable me to print one or two things in the con¬ 
cluding volumes which have been hitherto unknown, 
and to improve the texts of one or two others. Will 
other owners of Hazlitt MSS., if such there be, kindly 
note that this preface is going to press with the begin¬ 
ning of the edition, and that time and to spare will 
elapse before its completion.'* To the First Edition 
Club I am indebted for permission to reprint the 
Reply to Z. The bibliographical notes throughout 
have been kindly supervised by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes. 

P. P. Howe. 


July 1930 . 
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AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HUMAN ACTION 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED 

SOME REMARKS ON THE SYSTEMS OF 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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Bulu/er's England and the English. London: John Miller, 404, Oxford Street.' The 
‘Advertisement’ is referred to in the notes to the present volume. 



AN ARGUMENT 


IN DEFENCE OF THE 

NATURAL DISINTERESTEDNESS OF THE 
HUMAN MIND 

It is the design of the following Essay to shew that the human mind 
is naturally disinterested, or that it is naturally interested in the 
welfare of others in the same way, and from the same direct motives, 
by which we are impelled to the pursuit of our own interest. 

The objects in which the mind is interested may be either past or 
present, or future. These last alone can be the objects of rational or 
voluntary pursuit; for neither the past, nor present can be altered for 
the better, or worse by any efforts of the will. It is only from the 
interest excited in him by future objects that man becomes a moral 
agent, or is denominated selfish, or the contrary, according to the 
manner in which he is affected by what relates to his own future 
interest, or that of others. I propose then to shew that the mind is 
naturally interested in it’s own welfare in a peculiar mechanical 
manner, only as far as relates to it’s past, or present impressions. 
I have an interest in my own actual feelings or impressions by means 
of consciousness, and in my past feelings by means of memory, which 
I cannot have in the past, or present feelings of others, because these 
faculties can only be exerted upon those things which immediately and 
properly affect myself. As an affair of sensation, or memory, I can 
feel no interest in any thing but what relates to myself in the strictest 
sense. But this distinction does not apply to future objects, or to 
those impressions, which determine my voluntary actions. I have 
not the same sort of exclusive, or mechanical self-interest in my 
future being or welfare, because I have no distinct faculty giving me 
a direct present interest in my future sensations, and none at all in 
those of others. The imagination, by means of which alone I can 
anticipate future objects, or be interested in them, must carry me out 
of myself into the feelings of others by one and the same process by 
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which I am thrown forward as it were into my future being, and 
interested in it. I could not love myself, if I were not capable of 
loving others. Self-love, used in this sense, is in it’s fundamental 
principle the same with disinterested benevolence. 

Those who have maintained the doctrine of the natural selfishness 
of the human mind have always taken it for granted as a self-evident 
principle that a mnn must love himself^ or that it is not less absurd to 
ask why a man should be interested in his own personal welfare, 
than it would be to ask why a man in a state of actual enjoyment, or 
suffering likes what gives him pleasure, and dislikes what gives him 
pain. They say, that no such necessity, nor any positive reason 
whatever can be conceived to exist for my promoting the welfare of 
another, since I cannot possibly feel the pleasures, or pains which 
another feels without first becoming that other, that our interests must 
be as necessarily distinct as we ourselves are, that the good which 
I do to another, in itself and for it’s own sake can be nothing to me. 
Good is a term relative only to the being who enjoys it. The good 
which he does not feel must be matter of perfect indifierence to him. 
How can I be required to make a painful exertion, or sacrifice a 
present convenience to serve another, if I am to be nothing the better 
for it? I waste my powers out of myself without sharing in the 
effects which they produce. Whereas when I sacrifice my present 
ease or convenience, for the sake of a greater good to myself at a 
future period, the same being who suffers afterwards enjoys, both the 
loss and the gain are mine, 1 am upon the whole a gainer in real 
enjoyment, and am therefore justified to myself: I act with a view to 
an end in which I have a real, substantial interest. The human soul, 
continue some of these writers, naturally thirsts after happiness; it 
either enjoys, or seeks to enjoy. It constantly reaches forward 
towards the possession of happiness, it strives to draw it to itself, and 
to be absorbed in it. But as the mind cannot enjoy any good but 
what it possesses within itself, neither can it seek to produce any good 
but what it can enjoy: it is just as idle to suppose that the love of 
happiness or good should prompt any being to give up his own interest 
for the sake of another, as it would be to attempt to allay violent 
thirst by giving water to another to drink. 

Now I can conceive that a man must be necessarily interested in 
his own actual feelings, whatever these may be, merely because he 
feels them. He cannot help receiving pain from what gives him pain, 
or pleasure from what gives him pleasure. But I cannot conceive 
how he can have the same necessary, absolute interest in whatever 
relates to himself, or in his own pleasures and pains, generally 
speaking, whether he feels them, or not. This kind of reasoning, 
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which in itself is all along founded in a mere play of words, could 
not have gained the assent of thinking men but for the force with 
which the idea of self habitually clings to the mind of every man, 
binding it as with a spell, deadening it's discriminating powers, and 
spreading the confused associations which belong only to past and 
present impressions over the whole of our imaginary existence. It 
therefore becomes difficult to separate ideas which have been thus 
knit together by custom, or ‘ by a long tract of time, by the use of 
language, and want of reflection.' If it were possible for a man's 
particular successive interests to be all bound up in one general feeling 
of self-interest as they are all comprehended under the same word, 
jf/fl or if a man on the rack really felt no more than he must have 
done from the apprehension of the same punishment a year before, 
there would be some foundation for this reasoning, which supposes 
the mind to have the same absolute interest in it's own feelings both 
past, present, and to come. I say the sophism here employed 
consists in comparing the motives by which we are interested in the 
welfare of others with the mechanical impulses of self-love, as if 
because we are mechanically affected by the actual impression of 
objects on our senses in a manner in which we cannot be affected by 
the feelings of others, all our feelings w'ith respect to ourselves must 
be of the same kind, and we could feel no interest in any thing but 
what was excited in the same way. It is plain we are not interested 
in our general, remote welfare in the same manner, or by the same 
necessity that we are affected by the actual sense of pleasure, or pain. 
We have no instinctive secret sympathy with our future sensations by 
which we are attracted either consciously or unconsciously to our 
greatest good; we are for the most part indifferent to it, ignorant of 
it. We certainly do not know, and we very often care as little what 
is to happen to ourselves in future: it has no more effect upon us in 
any way, than if it were never to happen. Were it not for this 
shortsightedness, and insensibility, where would be the use, or what 
would become of the rules of personal prudence ? 

It will be said, I know, that this is foreign to the purpose; for 
that whether he feels it, or not, every man /fas a real interest in his 
own welfare which he cannot have in that of another person. First, 
this is to shift the ground of the argument; for it requires to be made 
out how a man can be said to have an interest in what he does not 
feel. There is not evidently the same contradiction in supposing him 
not to be particularly interested in feelings which he has not, as there 
is in supposing him not to be interested in his actual, sensible pleasures 
and pains. Secondly, I shall very readily grant that to haw and 
to fetl an interest in any thing are not always convertible terms, that 
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is, an interest may attach or belong to an individual in some way or 
other though he does not feel it at the time. My having a real 
interest in any object may refer to the matter of fact that such an 
object will some time or other exist: now the reality of it’s existence 
does not certainly depend on my feeling an interest in it previously. 
Neither is the reality of another's pleasures, or pains affected by my 
not feeling such an interest in them as I ought to do. The feelings 
of others are evidently as real, or as much matters of fact in them¬ 
selves as my own feelings can ever be. This distinction between that 
which is true and what has merely an imaginary existence, or none at 
all, docs not therefore so far apply to the question, if by a real interest 
be meant that which relates to a real object, for it is supposed at first 
that this object does not excite any immediate or real interest in the 
mind. Another difference that may be insisted on is this, that I 
shall have a real sensible interest in my own future feelings which I 
cannot possibly have in those of others. I must therefore as the same 
individual have the same necessary interest in them at present. This 
may either proceed on the supposition of the absolute, metaphysical 
identity of my individual being, so that whatever can be affirmed of 
that principle at any time must be strictly and logically true of it at 
all times, which is a wild and absurd notion ; or it may refer to some 
other less strict connection between my present and future self, in 
consequence of which I am considered as the same being, the different 
events and impressions of my life constituting one regular succession 
of conscious feelings. In this sense, the saying that I have a general 
interest in whatever concerns my future welfare in fact amounts to no 
more than affirming, that / shall have an interest in that welfare, or 
that I am nominally and in certain other respects the same being who 
will hereafter have a real interest in it. The reason why we are so 
ready to attribute a real identity of interests to the same person is, 
that we have an indistinct idea of extended consciousness, and a 
community of feelings as essential to the same thinking being; so that 
whatever interer^ts me at one time must interest me, or be capable of 
interesting me, at other times. Now this continued consciousness 
only serves to connect my past with my present impressions. It only 
acts retrospectively. I have not previously the same sympathy with 
my future being that I have with my past being, nor consequently the 
same natural or necessary interest in my future welfare that I have in 
my past. Lastly, it may be said, that there is something in the very 
idea of pleasure or pain as affecting myself which naturally excites a 
lively, unavoidable interest in my mind. I cannot conceive how the 
mere idea of self can produce any such effect as is here described, 
unless we imagine that selflove literally consists in the love of self, or 
4 
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in a proper attachment to our own persons instead of referring to the 
feelings of desire and aversion, hope, and fear, &c. excited in us by 
those things which either do, or may immediately affect ourselves. 
In consequence of the impression of many such objects on the thinking 
being, we shall come no doubt to connect a sense of self-interest with 
this very being, with the motions of our blood, and with life itself, 
and shall by degrees transfer the emotions of interest excited by 
particular positive feelings to the idea of our own interest generally 
speaking. This however must be the work of time, the gradual 
result of habit, and reflection, and cannot be the natural reason why a 
man pursues his own welfare, or is interested in his own feelings. 
1 think therefore that in the first instance the idea of personal pleasure 
or pain can only affect the mind as a distinct idea of that which is in 
itself the object of desire, or aversion, and that the idea of self is 
nothing more than the first and most distinct idea we have of a being 
capable of receiving pleasure and pain. It will be the business of the 
greatest part of the following essay to make out these several points 
more distinctly. 

There is another hypothesis which I shall just mention, that holds 
a sort of middle place between the two opposite ones already stated. 
The partisans of this more liberal philosophy, who could not suppress 
the consciousness of humane and benevolent dispositions in themselves, 
or the proofs of them in others, but yet knew not how to reconcile 
these feelings with the supposed selfishness of human nature, have 
endeavoured to account for the different impulses of generous affection 
from habit, or the constant connection between the pleasures and pains 
of others, and our own, by which means we come at last to confound 
our own interests with theirs, and to feel the same anxiety for their 
welfare without any view to our own advantage. A man according 
to this hypothesis becomes attached to others as he becomes attached 
to any other indifferent object, to a tree, or a stone, from familiarity, 
and the frequent association of his immediate gratification with the 
indifferent idea; and this attachment once formed, he must after¬ 
wards be interested in their welfare whether he will or no. An 
example of this may be given in boys at school. A boy is confined 
to his task at the same time with his school-fellows; he feels the 
effects of the good, or ill humour of the master in common with the 
rest; when the school-hour is over, they are all let loose to play 
together; he will in general like the same games that others do, and 
be most delighted when they arc noisiest, when they happen to be in 
the best humour, in the hottest part of the game, on the finest days, 
or in the pleasantest places: they will have the same joyous breukings- 
up for the holidays, and will often on some bright morning stroll out 
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in search of unknown good, and return home tired and disappointed 
together. Would it not be strange if this constant fellowship of joys 
and sorrows did not produce in him some sensibility to the good or ill 
fortune of his companions, and some real good-will towards them ? 
The greatest part of our pleasures depend upon habit: and as those 
which arise from acts of kindness and disinterested attachment to 
others are the most common, the most lasting, the least mixed with 
evil of all others, as a man devoid of all attachment to others, whose 
heart was thoroughly hard and insensible to every thing but his own 
interest would scarcely be able to support his existence, (for in him 
the spring and active principle of life would be gone) it follows that 
we ought to cultivate sentiments of generosity and kindness for others 
out of mere selfishness. The obligations to the practice of virtue 
really depend on it’s contributing to the original object of our nature, 
our own proper happiness: for no man is bound to sacrifice his own 
ultimate welfare to any foreign consideration whatever. The 
advantages of virtue are however to be derived, like those of any 
liberal art, from the immediate gratification attending it, from it’s 
necessary effect on the mind, and not from a gross calculation of self- 
interest. This effect must be the greatest, where there is the most 
love of virtue for it's own sake, as we become truly disinterested, and 
generous. Therefore as the habit of generous concern for others, and 
readiness to promote their welfare cannot be broken in upon at will in 
every particular instance where our immediate interest might require 
it, it becomes necessary to disregard all such particular, accidental 
advantages for the sake of the general obligation, and thus confirm 
habit into principle. 

Whatever may be the manner in which we first acquire disinterested 
feelings, I do not think that much good can be done by tracing these 
feelings back again to a selfish origin, and leaving virtue no other 
basis to rest upon than a principle of refined self interest, by setting on 
foot a sort of game at hide-and-seek between the reasons and motives 
to virtue. Without stopping to inquire whether the effect of this 
theory upon the mind would be to produce much true generosity, or 
disinterested simplicity of character, there can be no doubt but that 
this end must be attained much more effectually, as far as the philoso¬ 
phical theory, or a belief of certain abstract distinctions will ever 
influence our habitual principles of action,^ by shewing to man that 

^ The question whether abstract or merely intellectual ideas have ever much 
influence on the conduct has not been fairly stated. The point is not whether an 
abstract proposition (no matter whether true or false) of which 1 became convinced 
yesterday, will be able to overturn all my previous habits, and prejudices, but 
whether ideas of this kind may not be made the foundation of inveterate prejudices 
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his nature is originally and essentially disinterested ; that as a voluntary 
agent, he must be a disinterested one; that he could neither desire, 
nor will, nor pursue his own happiness but for the possession of 
faculties which necessarily give him an interest out of himselt in the 
happiness of others; that personal identity neither does, nor can 
imply any positive communication between a man’s future, and present 
self, that it does not give him a mechanical interest in his future 
being, that man when he acts is always absolutely independent of, 
uninfluenced by the feelings of the being for whom he actSy whether 
this be himself, or another ; lastly, that all morality, all rational, and 
voluntary action, every thing undertaken with a distinct reference to 
ourselves or others must relate to the future, that is, must have those 
things for it’s object which can only act upon the mind by means of 
the imagination, and must naturally affect it in the same manner, 
whether they are thought of in connection with our own future being, 
or that of others. 

I have thought upon this subject so long, and it has sunk into my 
mind I may say so deeply in the single abstract form which appears 
to me to explain almost every other view which can be taken of it, 

themselvci and the strongcit principles of action. The ideas concerning religion 
are of a sufficiently abstract nature : and yet it will not be disputed that early 
impressions of this kind have some influence on a man’s future conduct in life. 
Two persons accidentally meeting together, and who had never seen one another 
before shall conceive a more violent antipathy to each other in consequence of a 
dispute on religion or politics than they might have done from having been 
personally at variance half their lives. It is objected that this proceeds from 
wounded vanity. But why is our vanity more easily irritated upon these subjects 
than upon any other but from the importance attached to them by the under¬ 
standing ? Questions of morality do not always excite the same violent animosity • 
and this I think is because they do not so properly admit of dispute in themselves, 
also because they are not so often made the instruments of cabal, and power, and 
therefore depend less on opinion, or the number of votes, and because every one 
appealing to his own breast for the truth of his opinion attributes the continuance 
of the contest not to any want of force in his own arguments, but to a want of 
proper feelings in his opponent.—I will add here a remark in some measure con¬ 
nected with the last-mentioned observation, that the reason why men are generally 
more anxious about the opinion entertained of their understanding than their 
honesty is not so much that they really think this last of less consequence as that 
a man always believes himself to be the best judge of what passes in his own 
breast. He therefore thinks very little the better of himself for the good opinion 
of others. Indeed he considers their suffrages in this respect as a sort of 
impertinence at best, as implying some doubt upon the subject : and as to their 
direct censures, he will always find some feelings, or motives in his own mind, 
or some circumstances with which they are not acquainted, which will in his 
opinion make a total difference in the case. With respect to manners, and those 
moral qualities which are denominated pleasingy these again depend on the judg¬ 
ment of others ; and we find the same jealousy of the opinions of others manifested 
with respect to these as with respect to our sense, wit, See, 
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that I cannot without difficulty bring myselt to consider it separately 
or in detail; and I am sure that many things will appear to others 
very imperfectly and obscurely expressed which appear to me evident 
truisms from having been accustomed to refer a number of particular 
observations, and subordinate trains of feeling, which I have forgotten, 
to that general form of reasoning. However I hope that the 
simplicity of the principle itself which must be either logically and 
absolutely true, or not at all will make it sufficiently intelligible if it 
be stated with tolerable accuracy. 

All voluntary action, that is all action proceeding from a will, or 
effort of the mind to produce a certain event must relate to the future, 
or to those things, the existence of which is problematical, undeter¬ 
mined, and therefore capable of being affected by the means made use 
of with a view to their production, or the contrary. But that which 
is future, which does not yet exist can excite no interest in itself, nor 
act upon the mind in any way but by means of the imagination. The 
direct primary motive, or impulse which determines the mind to the 
volition of any thing must therefore in all cases depend on the tdea 
of that thing as conceived of by the imagination, and on the idea 
solely. For the thing itself is a non-entity. By the very act of it’s 
being willed^ it is supj)08ed not to exist. It neither is any thing, nor 
can be the cause of any thing. We are never interested in the things 
themselves which are the real, ultimate, practical objects of volition: 
the feelings of desire, aversion, 6 cc. connected with voluntary action 
are always excited by the ideas of those things before they exist. 
The true impulse to voluntary action can only exist in the mind of a 
being capable of foreseeing the consequences of things, of being 
interested in them from the imaginary impression thus made upon his 
mind, and of making choice of the means necessary to produce, or 
prevent what he desires or dreads. This distinction must be absolute 
and universally applicable, if it is so at all. I'he motives by which I 
am impelled to the pursuit of my own welfare can no more be the 
result of a direct impression of the thing which is the object of desire, 
or aversion, of any positive communication between my present, and 
future feelings, or of a sort of hypostatical union between the interests 
of the being acting, and the being acted upon, than the motives by 
which I am interested in the welfare of others can be so. It is true 
I have a real, positive interest in my actual feelings which I have not 
in those of others. But actual pleasure, and pain are not the objects 
of voluntary action. It can be to no purpose, it is downright 
nonsense to will that which actually exists, which is impressed on my 
senses to exist, or not to exist, since it will exist neither more nor 
less for my willing it, or not willing it. Our shrinking from that 
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which gives us pain could not in any respect be considered as an act 
ot volition, or reason, if we did not know that the same object which 
gives us pain will continue to give us pain while we remain in contact 
with it. The mere mechanical movement which generally accom¬ 
panies much pain does not appear to me to have any thing more to 
do with self-love properly so called than the convulsive motions or 
distortions of the muscles caused by bodily disease.—In other words 
the object of volition is never the cause of volition. The motive, or 
internal impression impelling me to the pursuit of any object is by the 
supposition incompatible with any such interest as belongs to the 
actual enjoyment of any good, or to the idea oipossession. The real 
object of any particular volition is always a mere physical consequence 
of that volition, since it is willed for that very reason that otherwise 
it would not exist at all, and since the effect which the mind desires 
to produce by any voluntary action must be subsequent to that action. 
It cannot therefore exert any power over my present volitions, and 
actions, unless we suppose it to act before it exists, which is absurd. 
For there is no faculty in the mind by which future impressions can 
excite in it a presentiment of themselves in the same way that past 
impressions act upon it by means of memory. When we say that 
future objects act upon the mind by means of the imagination, it is not 
meant that such objects exercise a real power over the imagination, 
but merely that it is by means of this faculty that we can foresee the 
probable or necessary consequences of things, and are interested in them. 

I hardly know how to insist on a point so plain in itself that it 
cannot be made plainer by any kind of reasoning. I only wish to 
define the sense of the general position as strictly as I can, and to 
guard if possible against any mistake arising from ambiguity of 
expression. For nothing but the certainty of absolute proof, and of 
having avoided every error of this sort can overcome the reluctance 
of the mind to admit fully and in all it’s consequences a distinction, 
which however simple in the abstract goes to the direct subversion of 
one of the most deeply-rooted feelings of the human mind, namely 
that of the essential difference between the interest we have in pro¬ 
moting our own welfare by all the means in our power, and that 
which we take in promoting the welfare of others. Almost every 
one has a feeling that he has a real interest in the one, but that his 
interest in the other is merely imaginary; that his interest in the 
one is absolute and independent of himself, that it exists with the 
same force whether he feels it, or not, whether he pursues, or neglects 
it, that it is a part of himself, a bond from which he cannot free him¬ 
self without changing his being, whereas the interest which he takes 
in the welfare of others is a voluntary interest, taken up and dismissed 
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at pleasure, and which exists no longer than he feels it; that his 
interest in his own welfare, however distant, must affect him equally 
at present, since he is really the same being who is to enjoy, or suffer 
hereafter, but that with respect to the feelings of pleasure, or pain 
wi'** ^ another is to enjoy or suffer, he neither has any direct present 
interest, » V can have an indirect future interest in them : they are 
nothing to i.:m. This is the common feeling; and it is perhaps not 
less common to ♦he most generous than to the most narrow and 
selfish minds: for a of a generous disposition will take pleasure 
in sacrificing his own immediate interest considering it as a real 
sacrifice, and will be fond of exulting in his superiority to the gross 
influence of selfish motives. If however the distinction above insisted 
on with respect to voluntary action be any thing more than a play of 
words without meaning, the whole of this feeling must be utterly 
false, and groundless. For the mind can take, it can ha»e no interest 
in any thing, that is an object of practical pursuit, but what is strictly 
imaginary: it is absurd to suppose that it can have a real interest 
in any such object directly whether relating to ourselves, or others 
(this has been I trust sufficiently shewn already) : neither can the 
reality of my future interest in any object give me a real interest in 
that object at present, unless it could be shewn that in consequence of 
my being the same individual I have a necessary sympathy with my 
future sensations of pleasure or pain, by which means they produce in 
me the same mechanical impulses as if their objects were really 
present. The puncture of a pin causing an irritation in the extremity 
of one of the nerves is sensibly felt along the whole extent of that 
nerve ; a violent pain in any of the limbs disorders the whole frame; 
I feel at the same moment the impressions made on opposite parts of 
my body; the same conscious principle pervades every part of me, it 
is in my hands, my feet, my eyes, my ears at the same time, or at any 
rate is immediately affected by whatever is impressed on all these, it 
is not confined to this, or that organ for a certain time, it has an equal 
interest in the whole sentient system, nothing that passes in any part 
of it can be indifferent to me. Here we have a distinct idea of a real 
individuality of person, and a consequent identity of interests. Till 
some such diffusive conscious principle can be shewn to exist, pro¬ 
ducing a real connection between my future sensations and present 
impulses, collecting, and uniting the different successive moments of 
my being in one general representative feeling of self-interest as the 
impressions made on different parts of my body are all conveyed to 
one common principle of thought, it is in vain to tell me that I have 
the same interest in my future sensations as if they were present, 
because I am the same individual. However nearly allied, however 
lo 
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similar I maybe to my future self, whatever other relation I may 
bear to that self, so long as there is not this intercommunity of 
thoughts and feelings, so long as there is an absolute separation, an 
insurmountable barrier fixed between the present, and the future, so 
that I neither am, nor can possibly be affected at present by what 
I am to feel hereafter, I am not to any moral or practical purpose the 
same being. Natural impossibilities cannot be made to give way to a 
mere courtesy ot expression. ‘ But I know that I shall become that 
being.* Then my interest in it is founded on that knowledge, and 
not on an event which not only is not felt by my mind, but is itself 
yet to come, viz. the transition of my present into my future being. 
How does it signify to me what I shall hereafter feel, or how can 
it influence my present conduct, or how ought it to do so but because, 
and in as far as, I have some idea of it beforehand?^ The injury 
that I may do to my future interest will not certainly by any kind of 
reaction return to punish me for my neglect of my own happiness. 
In this sense, 1 am always free from the consequences of my actions. 
—The interests of the being who acts, and of the being who suffers 
are never one. They are not swayed by the influence of the same 
causes cither directly, or by mechanical sympathy. The good which 
is the object of pursuit can never coexist with the motives which 
make it an object of pursuit. The good which any being pursues is 
always at a distance from him. His wishes, his exertions are always 
excited by ‘an airy, notional good,* by the idea of good, not the 
reality. But for this there could be no desire, no pursuit of any 
thing. We cannot strive to obtain what we already possess: we 
cannot give to that which already exists a double reality. My real 
interest is not therefore something which I can handle, which is to be 
felt, or seen, it is not lodged in the organs of hearing, or taste, or 
smell, it is not the subject of any of the senses, it is not in any respect 
what is commonly understood by a real, substantial interest. On the 
contrary, it is fundamentally, and in it*8 origin and by it*8 very nature 
the creature ot reflection, and imagination; and whatever can be made 
the subject of these, whether relating to ourselves or others, may also 
be the object of an interest powerful enough to become the motive of 
volition and action. If it should be asked then what difference it can 
make to me whether I pursue my own welfare, or entirely neglect it, 

* The distinction between the motives to action and the reasons for it cannot 
a fleet the argument here insisted on. When it is said, that though I am not really 
governed by such and such motives, I ought to be governed by them, this must 
mean (or it means nothing) that such would be the e fleet of a proper exertion of 
my faculties. The obligation to act in this or that manner must therefore be 
deduced from the nature of those faculties, and the possibility of their being 
impressed in a certain manner by certain objects. 
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what reason I can have to be at all interested in it, I answer that 
according to the selfish hypothesis I do not see any. But if we admit 
that there is something in the very idea of good, or evil, which 
naturally excites desire or aversion, which is in itself the proper 
motive ot action, which impels the mind to pursue the one and to 
avoid the other by a true moral necessity, then it cannot be indifferent 
to me whether I believe that any being will be made happy or 
miserable in consequence of my actions, whether this be myself or 
another. I naturally desire and pursue my own good (in whatever 
this consists) simply from my having an idea of it sufficiently warm 
and vivid to excite in me an emotion of interest, or passion ; and I love 
and pursue the good of others, of a relative, of a friend, of a family, 
a community, or of mankind for just the same reason. 

The scheme of which I have here endeavoured to trace the general 
outline differs from the common method of accounting for the origin 
of our affections in this, that it supposes what is personal or selfish in 
our affections to be the growth of time and habit, and the principle of 
a disinterested love of good as such, or for it^s own sake without any 
regard to personal distinctions to be the foundation of all the rest. In 
this sense self-love is in it’s origin a perfectly disinterested, or if I may 
so say impersonal feeling. The reason why a child first distinctly wills 
or pursues his own good is not because it is /;//, but because it is good. 
For the same reason he prefers his own gratification to that ot others 
not because he likes himself better than others, but because he has a 
more distinct idea of his own wants and pleasure than of theirs. 
Independently of habit and association, the strength ot the affection 
excited is in proportion to the strength of the idea, and does not at all 
depend on the person to whom it relates except indirectly and by 
implication. A child is insensible to the good of others not from any 
want of goodwill towards them, or an exclusive attachment to self, 
but for want of knowing better. Indeed he can neither be attached 
to his own interest nor that of others but in consequence of knowing 
in what it consists. It is not on that account the less natural for him 
to seek to obtain personal pleasure, or to avoid personal pain after he 
has felt what these are. We are not born benevolent, that is we are 
not born with a desire of we know not what, and good wishes for we 
know not whom: neither in this sense are we born with a principle 
of self-love, for the idea of self is also acquired. When I say there¬ 
fore that the human mind is naturally benevolent, this does not refer 
to any innate abstract idea of good in general, or to an instinctive 
desire of general indefinite unknown good but to the natural connection 
between the idea of happiness and the desire of it, independently of 
any particular attachment to the person who is to feel it. 
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There is a great difference between the general love of good which 
implies a knowledge of it, and a general disposition to the love of 
good, which does not imply any such thing. It is necessary to keep 
this distinction in our minds, or the greatest confusion will ensue. It 
is the general property of iron to be attracted by the loadstone, though 
this effect can only take place in consequence of the loadstone’s being 
brought near enough to it, nor is any thing more meant by the 
assertion. The actual desire of good is not inherent in the mind of 
man, because it requires to be brought out by certain accessory objects 
or ideas, but the disposition itself, or property of the mind which 
makes him liable to be so affected by certain objects is inherent in him 
and^ a part of his nature, as sensibility to pleasure and pain will not be 
denied to be natural to man, though the actual feelings of pleasure and 
pain can only be excited in him by the impression of certain external 
objects. The love of my own particular good must precede that of 
the particular good of others, because I am acquainted with it first : 
the love of particular must precede that of general good whether my 
own, or another’s, or the general good of mankind for the same 
reason. I do not therefore originally love my own particular positive 
good as a portion of general good, or with a distinct reference in my 
mind to the good of the whole; for I have as yet no idea of nor any 
concern about the whole. But I love my own particular good as 
consisting in the first conception I have of some one desirable object 
for the same reason, for which I afterwards love any other known 
good whether my own, or another’s, whether conceived of as con¬ 
sisting in one or more things, that is because it possesses that essential 
property common to all good, without which it would cease to be 
good at all, and which has a general tendency to excite certain given 
affections in my mind. I conceive that the knowledge of many 
different sorts of good must lead to the love or desire of ail these, 
and that this knowledge of various good must be accompanied with an 
intermediate, composite, or indefinite idea of good, itself the object of 
desire, because retaining the same general nature: now this is an 
abstract idea. This idea will no doubt admit of endless degrees of 
indefiniteness according to the number of things, from which it is 
taken, or to which it is applied, and will be refined at last into a mere 
word, or logical definition. In this case it will owe all it’s power as 
a motive to action to habit, or association; for it is so immediately 
or in itself no longer than while it implies a sentiment, or real feeling 
representative of good, and only in proportion to the degree of force 
and depth which this feeling has.i 

^ Similarity has been defined to be partial sameness. Curve lines have a general 
resemblance, or analogy to one another as such. Does this resemblance then 
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The same objection evidently applies to the supposition either of an 
original principle of general comprehensive benevolence, or of general 
and comprehensive self-love. They both suppose the mind to have 
attained an indefinite power of abstraction which is not it’s natural 
state. Both the one and the other must be made up of many actual 
pleasures and pains, of many forgotten feelings and half-recollections, 
of hopes and fears and insensible desires : the one, that is, a sentiment 
of general benevolence can only arise from an habitual cultivation of 
the natural disposition of the mind to sympathise with the feelings of 
others by constantly taking an interest in those which we know, and 
imagining others that we do not know, as the other feeling of abstract 
self-interest, that is in the degree in which it generally subsists, must 
be caused by a long narrowing of the mind to our own particular 

contiit in their being partially the same ? This may be said where the difference 
arises from drawing out the same sort of curve to a greater extent because by 
adding to the shorter curve 1 can make it equal to the other. But I cannot by 
adding any other line to an oval convert it into a circle, because these two sorts of 
curves can never coincide even in their smallest conceivable parts. It should seem 
then that their similarity is not to be deduced from partial sameness, or their 
having some one thing exactly the same, common to them both. But they have 
the same general nature as curves. True : but in what does this abstract identity 
consist ? Is it not the same with similarity ? So that we return to the same 
point from which we set out. I confess no light appears to me to be thrown on 
the subject by saying that it is partial identity. The same sort of reasoning is 
applicable to the question whether all good is not to be resolved into one simple 
principle, or essence, or whether all that is really good or pleasurable in any 
sensation is not the same identical feeling, an infusion of the same leven of good, 
and that all the rest is perfectly foreign to the nature of good and is merely the 
form or vehicle in which it is conveyed to the mind, I cannot however persuade 
myself that our sensations differ only as to more, or less ; or that the pleasure 
derived from seeing a fine picture, or hearing a fine piece of music, that the gratifi* 
cation derived from doing a good action and that which accompanies the swallowing 
of an oyster are in reality and at bottom the same pleasure. The liquor tastes of 
the vessel through which it passes. It seems most reasonable to suppose that our 
feelings differ in their nature according to the nature of the objects by which they 
are excited, though not necessarily in the same proportion, as objects may excite 
very distinct ideas which have little or nothing to do with feeling. Why should 
there be only t%uo sorts of feeling, pleasure and pain ? I am convinced that any 
one who has reflected much on his own feelings must have found it impossible to 
refer them all to the same fixed invariable standard of good or evil, or by throwing 
away the mere husk and refuse without losing any thing essential to the feeling to 
arrive at some one simple principle, the same in all cases, and which determines by 
it's quantity alone the precise degree of good or evil in any sensation. Some 
sensations are like others) this is all we know of the matter, and all that is 
necessary to form a class, or genus. The contrary method of reasoning appears to 
proceed on a supposition that things differing at all in kind must differ in toto^ 
must be quite different from each other \ so that a resemblance in kind must imply 
an abtolute coincidence in part, or in at far at the things resemble one another.-^ 
Sec Usher on the Human Mind. 
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feelings and interests, and a voluntary insensibility to every thing 
which does not immediately concern ourselves. It is this excessive 
attachment to our own good because it is ours, or for the sake of the 
abstract idea, which has no immediate connection with a real imagina¬ 
tion of our own pleasures and pains, that I consider as a purely 
artificial feeling and as proper selfishness; not that love of self which 
first or last is derived from a more immediate knowledge of our own 
good and is a natural consequence of the general love of good as such. 
So of our attachment to others; for the general principle as exerted 
with respect to others admits of the same modifications from habit as 
when it has a merely selfish direction. Our affections settle upon 
others as they do upon ourselves: they pass from the thing to the 
person. ^ I hate to fill a book with things that all the world knows; ’ 
or I might here give a very elaborate and exact account taken from 
twenty different authors of the manner in which this transition takes 
place. I do not see how ideas are the better for being often repeated. 
Suffice it to say that in all these cases of habitual attachment the 
motives to action do not depend so much on a real interest in the 
thing which is the object of pursuit as on a general disposition to 
serve that particular person occasioned by a previous habit of kind 
offices and by transferring the feeling of a real interest in a number of 
things conducive to that person's welfare to the abstract idea of his 
good in general. I leave it with the reader to apply this to the 
cases of friendship, family attachments, the effects of neighbourhood, 
&c. and to consider the feuds, the partialities, the antipathies produced 
by these attachments, and the consequent unwillingness to attend to 
the natural feelings of compassion, humanity, and the love of justice: 
and then let him see if the same process, that is the ingrafting a 
general, or abstract interest on an habitual positive feeling will not 
account in the same way for the effects of self-love, without supposing 
this last as an exclusive principle to be natural to the human mind. 
For my own part, I believe that the cases are exactly parallel. Thus 
we may consider self-love as bearing the same relation to family 
affection as this does to the more general love of our neighbour, as 
the love of our neighbour does to that of our country, or as the love 
of our country does to that of mankind. The love of mankind is 
here to be taken for an already given, definite, and to a certain degree 
associated feeling. The comparison might be instituted with a slight 
shade of difference between self-love, the love of a relative or friend, 
of a neighbour, and of an entire stranger. It is in proportioning our 
anxiety to promote the welfare of any of these to our sense of the 
use our assistance may be of, to use a well-known phrase, •without 
respect of persons^ that what may be called the natural balance of our 
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affections seems to consist. By the bye, this supposes that our 
insensibility to the feelings of others does not arise from an 
unwillingness to sympathize with them, or a habit of being stupidly 
engrossed by our own interests. Whether there may not be some 
higher principle of our general nature in conformity to which our 
sentiments and actions with respect to others should be voluntarily 
regulated, according to the same rule by which gross animal appetite 
is subjected to rational self-interest, may be made the subject of a 
future inquiry. All that is necessary to my present purpose is to have 
made it appear that the principles of natural self-love and natural 
benevolence, of refined self-love and refined benevolence are the same; 
that if we admit the one, we must admit the other; and that whatever 
other principles may be combined with them, they must stand, or fall 
together. 

It is not therefore my intention to puzzle myself or my readers 
with the intricacies of a debtor and creditor account between nature 
and habit. Whatever the force of habit may be, however subtle and 
universal it’s influence, it is not every thing, not even the principal 
thing. Before we plant, it is proper to know the nature of the soil, 
first that we may know whether it is good for any thing, secondly 
that we may know what it is good for. On these two questions will 
depend the sort of cultivation we bestow upon it. After this is 
settled, it is idle to dispute how much of the produce is owing to 
cultivation, and how much to the nature of the soil. We should only 
be sure of having made the best use of it we can. But we cannot be 
sure of this till we know what it is naturally capable of. I will 
however lay down two general maxims on this subject which will not 
admit of much controversy. First, when there is no natural con¬ 
nection between any two things which yet have been supposed 
inseparable from a confused association of ideas, it is possible to 
destroy this illusion of the imagination by rational distinction, and 
consequently to weaken the force of the habitual feeling which is 
confirmed and rendered permanent by the conviction of the under¬ 
standing. Thus, a principle of general self-interest has been supposed 
inseparable from individuality, because a feeling of immediate con¬ 
sciousness does essentially belong to certain individual impressions, and 
this feeling of consciousness, of intimate sympathy, or of absolute self- 
interest has been transferred by custom and fancy together to the 
abstract idea of self. It is therefore of some use to separate these 
ideas, or to shew that there is no foundation in reason or the nature 
of things for a very strong prejudice which has been conceived to 
arise immediately out of them. The mind must be drawn together, 
must be contracted and shrunk up within itself by the mere supposition 
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of this perpetual unity with itself and intense concentration ot self- 
interest, Secondly, where this natural connection is wanting, that 
is, where the habitual connection of certain feelings with certain ideas 
does not arise from a predisposition in the mind to be affected by 
certain objects more than others, but from the particular direction 
which has been given to the mind or a more frequent association 
between those feelings and ideas, a contrary habit may be produced 
by giving the mind a different direction, and bestowing a greater 
share of attention on other objects. It cannot be a matter of indifference 
then whether the faculty by which I am originally interested in the 
welfare of others is the same as that by which I am interested in my 
own welfare, or whether I am naturally incapable of feeling the least 
interest in the welfare of others except from it*s indirect connection 
with my own. Habit is by it’s nature to a certain degree arbitrary, 
and variable, the original disposition of the mind, it’s tendency to 
acquire or persevere in this or that habit is alone fixed and invariable.^ 
As however the force of previous habit is and always must be on the 
side of selfish feelings, it is some consolation to think that the force of 
the habit we may oppose to this is seconded by reason, and the 
natural disposition of the mind, and that we are not obliged at last to 
establish generosity and virtue ‘ lean pensioners ’ on self-interest.^ 

I have thus far attempted to shew by a logical deduction that the 
human mind is naturally disinterested: I shall at present try to shew 
the same thing somewhat differently, and more in detail. 

^ It is a gross mistake to consider all habit as necessarily depending on associa¬ 
tion of ideas. We might as well consider the strength which is given to a muscle 
by habitual exertion as a case of the association of ideas. The strength, delicacy, 
See. given to any feeling by frequent exercise is owing to habit. When any two 
feelings, or ideas are often repeated in connection, and the properties belonging to 
the one are by this means habitually transferred to the other, this is association. 

* ‘Ainsi sc forment les premiers liens qui Tunissent’ [le jeune homme] ‘a son 
cspece. £n dirigeant sur elle sa sensibilite naissante ne craignez pas qu’elle 
embrassera d*abord tous les hommes, Sc que ce mot de genre-humain signihera pour 
lui quelque chose. Non, cette sensibilite sc bornera premierement a ses semblables. 
Sc ses semblables ne seront point pour lui des inconnus, mais ceux avec lesquels il a 
des liaisons, ceux que I’habitude lui a rendus chers, ou necessaires, ceux qu'il voit 
dvidemment avoir avec lui des manieres de penser Sc de sentir communes, ceux 
qu’il voit exposes aux pcincs qu’il a souffertes. Sc sensiblcs aux plaisirs qu*il a 
goutes ; ceux, en un mot, en qui Tidentite de nature plus manifestee lui donne une 
plus grande disposition a aimer. Ce ne sera qu’apr^s avoir cultive son naturel en 
milles manieres, apr^s bien des reflections sur ses propres sentimens, & sur ceux 
quMl observera dans les autres, qu’il pourra parvenir a gcneraliser ses notions 
individuelles sous Tid^ abstraite d’humanite Sc joindre ^ ses affections particuli^es 
celles qui peuvent Tidentifler avec son esp^ce.’ Emile, t. z, p. 192.—It is needless 
to add any thing on this passage. It speaks for itself. 

* L’amour du genre-humain n’est autre chose en nous que Tamour de la justice.* 
Ibid. p. 248. 
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To suppose that the mind is originally determined in it’s choice of 
good and rejection of evil solely by a regard to self is to suppose a 
state of indifference to both, which would make the existence of such 
a feeling as self-interest utterly impossible. If there were not some¬ 
thing in the very notion of good, or evil which naturally made the 
one an object of immediate desire and the other of aversion, it is not 
easy to conceive how the mind should ever come to feel an interest 
in the })ro8pcct of obtaining the one or avoiding the other. It is 
great folly to think of deducing our desire of happiness and fear of 
pain from a principle of self-love, instead of deducing self-love itself 
from our natural desire of happiness and fear of pain. This sort of 
attachment to self could signify nothing more than a foolish com¬ 
placency in our own idea, an idle dotage, and idolatry of our own 
abstract being; it must leave the mind indifferent to every thing else, 
and could not have any connection with the motives to action, unless 
some one should chuse to make it the foundation of a new theory of 
the love of life and fear of death. So long as the individual exists, 
and remains entire, this principle is satisfied. As to the manner in 
which it exists, by what objects it shall be affected, whether it shall 
prefer one mode of being to another, all this is left undetermined. 
If then by self-love be meant a desire of one mode of being and 
aversion to another, or a desire of our own well-being, what is it that 
is to constitute this well-being ? It is plain there must be something 
in the nature of the objects themselves which of itself determines the 
mind to consider them as desirable or the contrary previously to any 
reference of them to ourselves. They are not converted into good 
and evil by being impressed on our minds, but they affect our minds 
in a certain manner because they are essentially good or evil. How 
shall we reconcile this with supposing that the nature of those objects 
or their effect on the mind is entirely changed by their being referred 
to this or that person ? I repeat it that self-interest implies certain 
objects and feelings for the mind to be interested in : to suppose that 
it can exist separately from all such objects, or that our attachment to 
certain objects is solely deduced from, and regulated by our attach¬ 
ment to self is plain, palpable nonsense. 

Take the example of a child that has been burnt by the fire, and 
consequently conceives a dread of it. This dread we will say does 
not consist simply in the apprehension of the pain itself abstractedly 
considered, but together with this apprehension of pain he connects 
the idea (though not a very distinct one) of himself as about to feel 
it. Let U8 consider in what way the intervention of this idea can be 
supposed to cause or increase his dread of the pain itself. In the first 
place then it is evident that the fire actually burns the child, not 
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because he is thinking of himself, or of it’s burning him, but because 
it is the nature of fire to burn and of the child’s hand to feel pain, 
and his dislike of the pain while it actually exists is the immediate, 
necessary and physical consequence of the sense of pain, surely not an 
indirect and rellex result of the child’s love to himself, or after- 
consideration that pain is an evil as it affects himself. Again I 
apprehend that after the actual pain has ceased, it continues to be 
thought of and is afterwards recollected as pain, or in other words, 
the feeling or sense of pain leaves a correspondent impression in the 
memory which adheres to the recollection of the object, and makes 
the child involuntarily shrink from it by the same sort of necessity, 
that is from the nature of the human mind and the recollected 
impression, and not from his referring it historically to his own past 
existence. In like manner I conceive that this idea of pain when 
combined by the imagination with other circumstances and transferred 
to the child’s future being will still retain its original tendency to give 
pain, and that the recurrence of the same painful sensation is necessarily 
regarded with terror and aversion by the child, not from it’s being 
conceived of in connection with his own idea, but because it is con¬ 
ceived of as pain.^ It should also be remembered as the constant 
principle of all our reasonings, that the impression which the child 
has of himself as the subject of future pain is never any thing more 
than an idea of imagination, and that he cannot possibly by any kind 
of anticipation feel that pain as a real sensation a single moment before 
it exists. How then are we to account for his supposed exclusive 
attachment to this ideal self so as to make that the real source of the 
dislike and dread which the apprehension of any particular pain to be 
inflicted on himself causes in the mind? There are two ways in 
which this may at first sight appear to be satisfactorily made out. 
The first is from the notion of personal identity: this has been con¬ 
sidered already and will be again considered by and by. The other 
is something as follows. The child having been burned by the fire 
and only knowing what the pain of a burn is from his recollecting to 
have felt it himself, as soon as he finds himself in danger of it again, 
has a very vivid recollection of the pain it formerly gave him excited 
in his mind; and by a kind of sudden transposition substituting this 
idea in the place of his immediate apprehension, in thinking of the 

^ This account is loose enough. I shall endeavour to give a better, as to the 
manner in which ideas may be supposed to be connected with volition, at the end 
of this essay. In the mean time I wish the reader to be apprized, that I do not 
use the word imagination as contradistinguished from or opposed to reason, or the 
faculty by which we reflect upon and compare our ideas, but as opposed to sensation, 
or memory. It has been shewn above that by the word idea is not meant a merely 
abstract idea. 
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danger to which he is exposed he confounds the pain he is to feel 
with that which he has already actually felt, and in reality shrinks 
from the latter. I mean that the child strongly recollects that particular 
sort of pain as it has affected himself, and as it is not possible for him 
to have a recollection of it’s effect on any one else, he only regards it 
as an evil in future in connection with the same idea, or as affecting 
himself, and is entirely indifferent to it as it is supposed to affect any 
one else. Or in other words he remembers being burnt himself as an 
actual sensation, and he does not remember the actual sensations of 
any one but himself: therefore being able to trace back his present 
feelings to his past impressions, and struck with the extreme faintness 
of the one compared with the other, he gives way to his immediate 
apprehensions and imaginary fears only as he is conscious of, and 
dreads, the possibility of their returning into the same state of actual 
sensation again. 

I do not deny that some such illusion of the imagination as I have 
here attempted to describe begins to take place very soon in the mind, 
and continues to acquire strength ever after from various causes. 
What I would contend for (and this is all that my argument requires) 
is that it is and can be nothing more than an illusion of the imagina¬ 
tion, strengthening a difference in subordinate, indirect, collateral 
circumstances into an essential difference of kind. The objection 
would indeed hold good if it were true that the child’s imaginary 
sympathy with the danger of another must be derived as it were in a 
kind of direct line from that other’s actual sense of past pain, or its 
immediate communication to his own senses, which is absurd. It is 
not supposed that the child can ever have felt the actual pains of 
another as his own actual pains, or that his sympathy with others is a 
real continuation and result of this original organic sympathy in the 
same way that his dread of personal pain is to be deduced from his 
previous consciousness of it. His sympathy with others is necessarily 
the result of his own past experience: if he had never felt any thing 
himself, he could not possibly feel for others. I do not know that 
any light would be thrown upon the argument by entering into a 
particular analysis of the faculty of imagination; nor shall I pretend 
to determine at what time this faculty acquires sufficient strength to 
enable the child to take a distinct interest in the feelings of others. 
I shall content myself with observing that this faculty is necessary to 
the child’s having any apprehension or concern about his own future 
interest, or that of others; that but for this faculty of multiplying, 
varying, extending, combining, and comparing his original passive 
impressions he must be utterly blind to the future and indifferent to 
it, insensible to every thing beyond the present moment, altogether 
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incapable of hope, or fear, or exertion of any kind, unable to avoid or 
remove the most painful impressions, or to wish for or even think of 
their removal, to withdraw his hand out of the fire, or to move his 
lips to quench the most burning thirst; that without this faculty of 
conceiving of things which have not been impressed on his senses and 
of inferring like things from like, he must remain totally destitute of 
foresight, of self-motion, or a sense of self-interest, the passive 
instrument of undreaded pain and unsought-for pleasure, suffering and 
enjoying without resistance and without desire just as long as the 
different outward objects continued to act upon his senses, in a state 
of more than ideot imbecility; and that with this faculty enabling 
him to throw himself forward into the future, to anticipate unreal 
events and to be affected by his own imaginary interest, he must 
necessarily be capable in a greater or less degree of entering into the 
feelings and interests of others and of being consequently influenced 
by them. The child (by the time that his perceptions and actions 
begin to take any thing of a consistent form so that they can be made 
the subject of reasoning) being supposed to know from experience 
what the pain of a burn is, and seeing himself in danger a second 
time is immediately filled with terror, and strives either by suddenly 
drawing back his hand, catching hold of something, or by his cries 
for assistance to avoid the danger to which he is exposed. Here 
then his memory and senses present him with nothing more than 
certain external objects in themselves indifferent, and the recollection 
of extreme pain formerly connected with the same or similar objects. 
If he had no other faculties than these, he must stop here. He 
would see and feel his own body moved rapidly towards the fire, 
but his apprehensions would not outrun it’s actual motion; he would 
not think of his nearer approach to the fire as a consequence of the 
force with which he was carried along, nor dream of falling into the 
fire till he found it actually burning him. Even if it were possible for 
him to foresee the consequence, it would not be an object of dread to 
him; because without a reasoning imagination he would not and 
could not connect with the painted flame before him the idea of 
violent pain which the same kind of object had formerly given him 
by it’s actual contact. But in fact he imagines his continued approach 
to the fire till he falls into it; by his imagination he attributes to the 
fire a power to burn, he conceives of an ideal self endued with a 
power to feel, and by the force of imagination solely anticipates a 
repetition of the same sense of pain which he before felt. If then he 
considers this pain which is but an ideal sensation impressed on an 
ideal being as an object of real, present, necessary, and irresistible 
interest to him, and knowing that it cannot be avoided but by an 
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immediate exertion of voluntary power, makes a sudden and eager 
effort to avoid it by the first means he can think of, why are we to 
suppose that the apprehension of the same pain to be inflicted on 
another whom he must believe to be endued with the same feelings, 
and with whose feelings he must be capable of sympathizing in the 
same manner as with his own imaginary feelings, should not affect 
him with the same sort of interest, the same sort of terrour, and 
impel him to the same exertions for his relief?^ 

Because, it is said, in his own case there is a natural deception, by 
which he confounds his future being with his past being, and the idea 
of a future imaginary pain with the recollection of a past conscious 
pain. At any rate, this must be unconsciously: if the sense of 
present danger acts so powerfully on his mind as to bring back the 
recollection of a past sensation, and set that before him in the place 
of the real object of his fear, so that, while he is endeavouring to 
avoid an immediate danger, he is in fact thinking only of past suffer¬ 
ing without his perceiving this confusion of ideas, surely the same 
thing must take place in a less degree with respect to others. If it 
be thought necessary for him, before he can seek his own future 
interest, to confound it with his past interest by the violent transition 
of an immediate apprehension into the stronger recollection of an 
actual impression, then I say that by the same sort of substitution he 
will identify his own interest with that of others, whenever a like 
obvious danger recalls forcibly to his mind his former situation and 
feelings, the lenses of memory being applied in the one case to excite 
his sympathy and in the other to excite personal fear, the objects of 
both being in themselves equally imaginary and according to this 
hypothesis both perfectly indifferent. But I should contend that 
the assumption here made that the direct and premer influence of 
the imagination is insufficient to account for the effects of personal 
fear, or of no force at all in itself is without any foundation. For 
there is no reason to be shewn why the ideas of the imagination 
should not be efficient, operative, as well as those of memory, of 
which they are essentially compounded. Their substance is the 

^ I take it for granted that the only way to establish the selfish hypothesis is by 
shewing that our own interest is in reality brought home to the mind as a motive 
to action by some meant or other by which that of others cannot possibly aftcct it. 
This is unavoidable, unless we ascribe a particular genius of selfishness to each 
individual which never suft'ers his affections to wander from himself for a moment; 
or shall we suppose that a man’s attachment to himself is because he has a long 
nose or a short one, because his hair is black or red, or from an unaccountable 
fancy for his own name, for all these make a part of the individual, and must be 
deemed very weighty reasons by those who think it self-evident that a man must 
love himself because he is himself? 
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same. They are of one flesh and blood. The same vital spirit 
animates them both. To suppose that the imagination does not 
exert a direct influence over human actions is to reject the plain 
inference from the most undoubted facts without any motive for so 
doing from the nature and reason of things. This notion could 
not have gained ground as an article of philosophical faith but from 
a perverse restriction of the use of the word idea to abstract ideas, 
or external forms, as if the essential quality in the feelings of pleasure, 
or pain, must entirely evaporate in passing through the imagination ; 
and, again, from associating the word imagitiation with merely fictitious 
situations and events, that is, such as never will have a real existence, 
and as it is supposed never will, and which consequently do not 
admit of action.^ Besides, though it is certain that the imagination 
is strengthened in its operation by the indirect assistance of our 
other faculties, yet as it is this faculty which must be the immediate 
spring and guide of action, unless we attribute to it an inherent, 
independent power over the will, so as to make it bend to every 
change of circumstances or probability of advantage, and a power 
at the same time of controuling the blind impulses of associated 
mechanical feelings, and of making them subservient to the accom¬ 
plishment of some particular purpose, in other words without a power 
of willing a given end for itself, and of employing the means 
immediately necessary to the production of that end, because they 
are perceived to be so, there could be neither volition, nor action, 
neither rational fear nor steady pursuit of any object, neither 
wisdom nor folly, generosity or selfishness: all would be left to the 
accidental concurrence of some mechanical impulse with the immediate 
desire to obtain some very simple object, for in no other case can 
either accident or habit be supposed likely to carry any rational 
purpose into effect. To return however to what I have said above 
in answer to this objection, it is evident that all persons are more 
inclined to compassionate those pains and calamities in others by 
which they have been affected themselves, which proves that the 
operation of that principle, even supposing it to be the true one, is 
not confined to selfish objects. Our symj^athy is always directly 
excited in proportion to our knowledge of the pain, and of the dis¬ 
position and feelings of the sufferer. Thus with respect to ourselves 
we are little affected by the apprehension of physical pain which we 
have never felt and therefore can know little of; and we have still 
less sympathy with others in this case. Our incredulity and insen¬ 
sibility with respect to what others frequently suffer from the tooth¬ 
ache and other incidental disorders must have been remarked by 
^ See the last note but one« 
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every one, and are even ludicrous from the excess to which they 
are carried. Give what account you will of it, the effect is the 
same;—our self-love and sympathy depend upon the same causes, 
and constantly bear a determinate proportion to each other, at least 
in the same individual. The same knowledge of any pain, which 
increases our dread of it, makes us more ready to feel for others 
who are exposed to it. When a boy I had my arm put out of 
joint, and I feel a kind of nervous twitching in it to this day whenever 
I see any one with his arm bound up in consequence of a similar 
accident. This part of my subject has been so well detailed by 
Smith and others that it is needless to insist on it farther. There 
are certain disorders which have a disgusting appearance, that shock 
and force attention by their novelty; but they do not properly 
excite our sympathy, or compassion, as they would do if we had 
ever been subject to them ourselves. Children seem to sympathize 
more naturally with the outward signs of passion in others without 
inquiring into the particular causes by which it is excited, whether 
it is that their ideas of pain are more gross and simple, therefore 
more uniform and more easily substituted for each other, or that 
grown-up persons, having a greater number of ideas and being oftener 
able to sympathize with others from knowing what they feel, 
habitually make this knowledge the foundation of their sympathy.^ 

^ The general clue to that aenigma, the character of the French, seems to be 
that their feelings arc very imperfectly modified by the objects exciting them. 
That is, the difference between the several degrees and kinds of feeling in them 
docs not correspond ai much as it docs in most other people with the different 
degrcea and kinds of power in the external objects. They want neither feeling 
nor ideas in the abstract ; but there seems to be no connection in their minds 
between the one and the other. Consequently their feelings want compass and 
variety, and whatever else must depend on the ‘building up of our feelings through 
the imagination.’ The feelings of a Frenchman seem to be all one feeling. The 
moment any thing produces a change in him, he is thrown completely out of his 
character, he is quite beside himself. This is perhaps in a great measure owing to 
their quickness of perception. They do not give the object time to be thoroughly 
impressed on their minds, their feelings arc roused at the first notice of its approach, 
and if I may so express myself, fairly run away from the object. Their feelings do 
not grapple with the object. The least stimulus is sufficient to excite them and 
more is superfluous, for they do not wait for the impression, or stop to inquire 
what degree or kind it is of. There is not resistance sufficient in the matter to 
receive those sharp incisions, those deep, marked, and strongly rooted impressions, 
the traces of which remain for ever. From whatever cause it proceeds, the 
sensitive principle in them docs not seem to be susceptible of the same modifica¬ 
tion and variety of action as it docs in others j and certainly the outward forms 
of things do not adhere to, do not wind themselves round their feelings in the 
same manner. For any thing that appears to the contrary, objects might be 
supposed to haye no direct communication with the internal sense of pleasure or 
pain, but to act upon it through some intermediate, very confined organ, capable of 
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In general it seems that those physical evils, which we have actually 
experienced, and which from their nature must produce nearly the 
same effect upon every one, must excite a more immediate and natural 

transmitting little more than the simple impulse. But.the same thing will follow, 
if we suppose the principle itself to be this very organ, that is, to want compre¬ 
hensiveness, elasticity, and plastic force. (It is difficult to express this in English ; 
but there is a French word, ressort^ which expresses it exactly. This is possibly 
owing to their feeling the want of it; as there is no word in any other language 
to answer to the English word, comfort^ I suppose, because the English arc the most 
uncomfortable of all people). It will rather follow from what has been here said 
than be inconsistent with it that the French must be more sensible of minute 
impressions and slight shades of difference in their feelings than others, because 
having, as is here supposed, less real variety, a narrower range of feeling, they 
will attend more to the differences contained within that narrow circle, and so 
produce an artificial variety. In short their feelings arc very easily set in motion 
and by slight causes, but they do not go the whole length of the impression, nor 
are they capable of combining a great variety of complicated actions to correspond 
with the distinct characters and complex forms of things. Hence they have no 
such thing as poetry. This however must not be misunderstood. I mean then 
that I never met with any thing in French that produces the same kind of feeling 
in the mind as the following passage. If there is any thing that belongs even to 
the same class with it, I am ready to give the point up. 

Antony. Eros, thou yet bcholiFst me. 

Eros, Ay, noble Lord. 

Ant, Sometimes we see a cloud that’s Dragonish, 

A vapour sometimes like a Bear, or Lion, 

A tower’d Citadel, a pendant Rock, 

A forked Mountain, or blue Promontory 

With Trees upon’t, that nod unto the World 

And mock our Eyes with Air. Thou hast seen these Signs, 

They arc black Vesper’s Pageants. 

Eros, Ay, my Lord. 

Ant. That which is now a Horse, even with a Thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As Water is in Water. 

Eros. It does, my Lord. 

Ant, My good Knave, Eros, now thy Captain is 
Even such a body, See, 

It is remarkable that the French, who arc a lively people and fond of shew and 
striking images, should be able to read and hear with such delight their own 
dramatic pieces, which abound in nothing but general maxims, and vague declama¬ 
tion, never cmb<r‘fying any thing, and which would appear quite tedious to an 
English audience, who are generally considered as a dry, dull, plodding people, 
much more likely to be satisfied with formal descriptions and grave reflections. 
This appears to me to come to the same thing that I have said before, namely, 
that it is characteristic of the French that their feelings let go their hold of things 
almost as soon as the impression is made. Except sensible impressions there¬ 
fore (which have on that account more force, and carry them away without 
opposition while they last) all their feelings are general; and being general, not 
being marked by any strong distinctions, nor built on any deep foundation of 
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sympathy than those which depend on sentiment or moral causes. 
It is however neither so complete nor durable, as these last being 
the creatures of imagination, appeal more strongly to our sympathy, 
which is itself an act of the imagination, than mere physical evils can 
ever do, whether they relate to ourselves or others. Our sympathy 
with physical evil is also a more unpleasant feeling, and therefore 
submitted to with more reluctance. So that it is necessary to take 
another circumstance into the account in judging of the quantity of 
our sympathy, besides the two above mentioned, namely, the nature 
of the pain or it^s fitness to excite our sympathy. This makes no 
difference in the question. 

To say that the child recollects the pain of being burnt only in 
connection with his own idea, and can therefore conceive of it as 
an evil only with respect to himself, is in effect to deny the existence 
of any such power as the imagination. By the same power of mind 
which enables him to conceive of a past sensation as about to be 
re-excited in the same being, namely, himself, he must be capable of 
transferring the same idea of pain to a different person. He creates 
the object, he pushes his ideas beyond the bounds of his memory 

inveterate associations, one thing serves to excite them as well as another, the 
name of the general class to which any feeling belongs, the words plcamre^ charmings 
dtUc'touSy Scc,y convey just the same meaning, and excite the same kind of emotion 
in the mind of a Frenchman, and at the same time do this more readily, than 
the most forcible description of real feelings, and objects. The English on the 
contrary are not so easily moved with words, because being in the habit of retain¬ 
ing individual images and of brooding over the feelings connected with them, the 
mere names of general classes, or (which is the same thing) vague and unmeaning 
descriptions or sentiments must appear perfectly indift’erent to them. Hence the 
French arc delighted with Racine, the English (I mean some of them) admire 
Shakespear. Rousseau is the only French writer I am acquainted with (though 
he by the bye was not a Frenchman) who from the depth of his feelings, without 
many distinct images, produces the same kind of interest in the mind that 
is excited by the events and recollections of our own lives. If he had not 
true genius, he had at least something which was a very good substitute for it. 
The French generalise perpetually, but seldom comprehensively ; they make an 
infinite number of observations, but have never discovered any great principle. 
They immediately perceive the analogy between a number of facts of the same 
class, and make a general inference, which is done the more easily, the fewer 
particulars you trouble yourself with ; it is in a good measure the art of forgetting. 
The difficult part of philosophy is, when a number of particul^^ observations and 
contradictory facts have been stated, to reconcile them together by finding out 
some other distinct view of the subject, or collateral circumstance, applicable to 
all the different facts or appearances, which is the true principle from which, 
when combined with particular circumstances, they are all derived. Opposite 
appearances are always immediately incompatible with each other, and cannot 
therefore be deduced from the same immediate cause, but must be accounted for 
from a combination of different causes, the discovery of which is an affair of 
comprehension, and not of mere abstraction. 
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and senses in the first instance, and he docs no more in the second. 
If his mind were merely passive in the operation, he would not be 
busy in anticipating a new impression, but would still be dreaming of 
the old one. It is of the very nature of the imagination to change 
the order in which things have been impressed on the senses, and to 
connect the same properties with different objects, and different 
properties with the same objects; to combine our original impressions 
in all possible forms, and to modify these impressions themselves to a 
very great degree. Man without this would not be a rational agent: 
he would be below the dullest and most stupid brute. It must there¬ 
fore be proved in some other way that the human mind cannot conceive 
of or be interested in the pleasures or pains of others because it has 
never felt them. 

The most subtle way of putting this objection is to represent the 
tendency of the child^s apprehension of danger to deter him from 
going near the fire as caused not simply by the apprehension or idea 
itself, which they say would never have strength enough for a motive 
to action, but by his being able to refer that idea to an actual sensa¬ 
tion in his own mind, and knowing that with respect to himself it 
will pass into the same state of serious reality again, if he exposes 
himself to the same danger. Now here we have nothing but a 
reflection on a reflection. It is supposed that the direct idea of 
a terrible and well-known pain has no effect at all upon the mind, 
but that the idea of this idea as about to be converted into, or 
succeeded by the pain itself in the same conscious being will 
immediately excite the strongest efforts to prevent it. Certainly 
the near expectation of the object of your dread actually realized 
to the senses strengthens the fear of it; but it strengthens it through 
the imagination. Just as the knowing that a person whom you 
wished anxiously to see and had not seen for many years was in 
the next room would make you recal the impression of their face 
or figure almost with the same vividness and reality as if they were 
actually present. The force then with which the mind anticipates 
future pain in connection with the idea of continued consciousness 
can only tend to produce voluntary action by making the idea 
stronger : but it could not have this effect at all if it were not of 
the nature of all pain when foreseen by the mind to produce a 
tendency that way, that is to excite aversion, and a will to prevent 
it, however slight this may sometimes be. The sophism which 
lurks at the bottom of this last objection seems to be the confounding 
the idea of future pain as the cause or motive of action with the 
after-reflection on that idea as a positive thing, itself the object of 
action. Finding in many cases that the first apprehension and 
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momentary fear of danger was gone by, but that the reason for avoid¬ 
ing it still remained the same, the mind would be easily led to seek for 
the true cause of action in something more fixed and permanent than 
the fleeting ideas of remote objects, and to require that every object 
whether of desire or aversion should have some stronger hold on the 
individual than it’s momentary effect on his imagination before it 
became an object of serious pursuit, or the contrary. But in reject¬ 
ing the ideas of things as themselves the ultimate grounds and proper 
objects of action, and referring the mind to the things themselves 
as the only solid basis of a rational and durable interest, what do 
we do but go back to the first direct idea of the object, which as it 
represents that object is as distinct from any secondary reflection on, 
or oblique consciousness of, itself as an absolute thing, the object of 
thought, as a sensation can be different from an idea, or a present 
impression from a future one. There is nothing in the foregoing 
theory which has any tendency to overturn the fundamental dis¬ 
tinctions between truth and falsehood, or the common methods of 
judging what these are: all the old boundaries and land-marks 
remain just where they were. It does not surely by any means 
follow because the reality of future objects can only be judged of 
by the mind, that therefore it has no power of distinguishing between 
the probable consequences of things, and what can never happen, 
that it is to take every impulse of will or fancy for truth, or because 
future objects cannot act upon the mind from without, that therefore 
our ideas cannot have any reference to, or properly represent those 
objects, or anything external to the mind, but must consist entirely in 
the conscious contemplation of themselves. 

There is another feeling in a great measure the same with the 
former, but distinguishable from it and still more strongly connected 
with a sense of self-interest, namely, that of continued personal 
identity. This has been already treated of: I shall here resume 
the question once for all, as it is on this that the chief stress of the 
argument lies. The child seeing himself in danger of the fire does 
not think of his present and future self as two distinct beings, but as 
one and the same being: he as it were projects himself forward 
into the future, and identifies himself with his future being. He 
knows that he shall feel his own future pleasures and pains, and 
that he must therefore be as much interested in them as if they were 
present. In thinking of the future, he does not conceive of any change 
as really taking place in himself, or of any thing intermediate between 
his present and future being, but considers his future sensations as 
affecting that very same conscious being in which he now feels such 
an anxious and unavoidable interest. We say that the hand which 
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the child snatches back from the fire is the same hand which but for 
his doing bo would the next moment be exposed to the most excessiye 
pain. But this is much more true of that inward conscious principle 
which alone connects the successive moments of our being together, 
and of which all our outward organs are but instruments, subject to 
perpetual changes both of action and suffering. To make the 
difference of time the foundation of an essential distinction and 
complete separation between his present and future being as if this 
were the only thing to be attended to, is to oppose an unmeaning 
sophism to plain matter of fact, since mere distance of time does 
not destroy individuality of consciousness. He is the same conscious 
being now that he will be the next moment, or the next hour, or a 
month or a year hence. His interests as an individual as well as his 
being must therefore be the same. At least this must be the case as 
long as he retains the consciousness of his past impressions connect¬ 
ing them together in one uniform or regular train of feeling: for the 
interruption of this sense of continued identity by sleep, inattention 
or otherwise seems from it’s being afterwards renewed to prpve 
the point more clearly, as it seems to shew that there is some deep 
inward principle which remains the same in spite of all particular 
accidental changes. 

The child does no doubt consider himself as the same being, or 
as directly and absolutely interested in his own welfare, as far as he 
can distinctly foresee the consequences of things to himself. But 
this very circumstance of his identifying himself with his future 
being, of feeling for this imaginary self as if it were incorporated 
with his actual substance, and weighed upon the pulses of his blood, 
is itself the strongest instance that can be given of the force of the 
imagination, which the advocates of the selfish hypothesis would 
represent as a faculty entirely powerless. 

No one, I should think, will be disposed seriously to maintain that 
this future imaginary self is, by a kind of metaphysical transubstan- 
tiation, virtually embodied in his present being, so that his future im¬ 
pressions are indirectly communicated to him before-hand. For 
whatever we may imagine, or believe concerning the substance itself, 
or elementary principle in which thought is supposed to reside, it is 
plain that that principle as acted upon by external objects, or modified 
by particular actual thoughts and feelings (which alone can be the 
motives of action, or can impel the mind in this, or that direction) 
is perpetually changing; and it is also plain that the changes which 
it has to undergo at any time can have no possible effect on those 
which it has previously undergone, which may be the cause indeed 
but cannot be the effect of subsequent changes. In this sense the 
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indiTidual is never the same for two moments together. What is 
true of him at one time is never (that we know of) exactly and 
particularly true of him at any other time. It is idle to say that he 
is the same being generally speaking ; that he has the same general 
interest. For he is also a man in general; and this argument would 

prove that he has a general interest in whatever concerns humanity. 
Indeed the terms mean nothing as applied to this question. The 

question is whether the individual is the same being in such sort 
or manner a.s that he has an equal, absolute interest in every thing 
relating to himself, or that his future impressions affect him as much 
and impel him to action with the same mechanical force as if they 
were actually pre.scnt. This is so far from being true that his future 
impressions do not exert the smallest influence over his actions, they 
do not affect him mechanically in any degree. The catechism of 
this philosophy would run thus. You are necessarily interested in 
your future sensations? Yes. And why so? Because I am the 
same being. What do you mean by the same bein^ ? The same 
being is the same individual, that is, one who has the same interests, 
the same feelings, the same consciousness; so that whatever affects 
him at any one time must extend to his whole existence. He must 
therefore be at all times interested in it alike. Do you then feel 
your future sensations before they really exist? No. How then, 
if you do not feel them, can you be affected by them ? Because 
as the same individual, &c. That is, by the very supposition, the 
pain which the child is to suffer does not exist, of course he does 
not feel it, nor can he be moved, affected or interested by it as if 
it did: and yet in the same breath, by a shrewd turn of logic it is 
proved that as he is the same being, he must feel, be interested in and 
affected by it as much as he ever will. But then it will as shrewdly 
follow that with this implication he is not the same being, for he 
cannot be affected in the same manner by an object before it is 
impressed on his senses that lie is afterwards; and the fear or 
imaginary apprehension of pain is a different thing from the actual 
perception of it. There is just the same difference between feeling 
a pain yourself and believing that another will feel it. 

I do request the reader to bear it in mind throughout the whole 
of this reasoning, that when I say that the child does not feel, that he 
Is not interested in his future sensations, and consider this as equi¬ 
valent to his having no real or personal interest in them, I mean 
that he never feels or can be affected by them before-hand; that 
he is always necessarily cut off from every kind of communication 
with them, that they cannot possibly act upon his mind as motives 
to action, or excite in him any kind of impulse in any circumstances 
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or any manner: and I conceive that it is no great stretch of 
speculative refinement to insist that without some such original 
faculty of being immediately affected by his future sensations more 
than by those of others, his relation to his future self, whatever 
that may be, cannot be made the foundation of his having a real 

positive interest in his future welfare which he has not in that of 

others. A general, or abstract, or reflex interest in any object, 
implies either a previous positive interest in that object, or a natural 
capacity in the mind to be affected by it in the manner given. Thus 
I may be said to pursue any object from a general interest in it, 
though it excites no interest or emotion in my mind at the time, 
when I do this from habit, or when the impression has been so often 
repeated as to have produced a mechanical tendency to the pursuit 
of the object, which has no need of any new impulse to excite it. 
Or the same thing may be said with reference to my general nature 
as a voluntary agent. This implies that the object, in which I am 
supposed to be interested without being sensible of it, is in itself 
interesting to me, that it is an object in which I can and must 
necessarily be interested, the moment it is known to me ; that I am 
interested generally in that whole class of objects, and may be said 
to be interested in this inclusively. To go farther than this, and 
say that the mind as the representative of truth is or ought to be 
interested in things as they are really and truly interesting in them¬ 
selves, without any reference to the manner in which they immediately 
affect the individual, is to destroy at once the foundation of every 
principle of selfishness, which supposes that all objects are good or 
bad, desirable or the contrary, solely from their connection with 
self. But I am tired of repeating the same thing so often ; for ‘ as 
to those that will not be at the pains of a little thought, no multiplica¬ 
tion of words will ever suffice to make them understand the truth or 
rightly conceive my meaning.’ ^ 

To return. Even if it were possible to establish some such pre¬ 
posterous connection between the same individual, as that, by virtue 
of this connection, his future sensations should be capable of trans¬ 
mitting their whole strength and efficacy to his present impulses, 
and of clothing ideal motives with a borrowed reality, yet such is 
the nature of all sensation, or absolute existence as to be incompatible 
with voluntary action. How should the reality of my future interest 
in any object be (by anticipation) the reason of my having a real 
interest in the pursuit of that object at present, when if it really 
existed I could no longer pursue it. The feelings of desire, aversion, 
&c. connected with voluntary action must always be excited by the 
^ Berkeley's Essay on Vision. 
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idea of the object before it exists, and must be totally inconsistent with 
any such interest as belongs to actual suffering or enjoyment.^ The 
interest belonging to any sensation or real object as such, or which arises 
as one may say from the final absorption of the idea in the object 
cannot have any relation to an active or ^voluntary interest which 
necessarily implies the disjunction of these two things; it cannot 
therefore be the original, the parent-stock, the sole and absolute 
foundation of an interest which is defined by it’s connection with 
voluntary action.—Still it will be said that however difficult it may 
be to explain in what this consists, there is a principle of some sort 
or other which constantly connects us with ourselves, and makes 
each individual the same person distinct from every one else. And 
certainly if 1 did not think it possible to account satisfactorily for 
the origin of the idea of self, and the influence which that idea has 
on our actions without loosening the foundation of the foregoing 
reasonings, I should give them up without a question, as there is no 
reasoning which can be safely opposed against a common feeling of 
human nature left unexplained, and without shewing in the clearest 
manner the grounds from which it may have arisen. I shall proceed 
to state (as far as is necessary to the present argument) in what the 
true notion of personal identity appears to me to consist; and this 
I believe it will be easy to shew depends entirely on the continued 
connection which subsists between a man^s past and present feelings 
and not, vice versdy on any previous connection between his future 
and his present feelings, which is absurd and impossible. 

Every human being is distinguished from every other human being, 
both numerically, and characteristically. He must be numerically 
distinct by the supposition: otherwise he would not be another 
individual, but the same. There is however no contradiction in 
supposing two individuals to possess the same absolute properties; 
but then these original properties must be differently modified after¬ 
wards from the necessary difference of their situations, or we must 
suppose them both to occupy the same relative situation in two 
distinct systems corresponding exactly with each other. In fact 
every one is found to differ essentially from every one else, if not 
in original properties, in the circumstances and events of their lives 
and consequent ideas. In thinking of a number of individuals, I 
conceive of them all as differing in various ways from one another 
as well as from myself. They differ in size, in complexion, in 
features, in the expression of their countenances, in age, in the events 
and actions of their lives, in situation, in knowledge, in temper, in 
power. It is this perception or apprehension of their real differences 
See page 8, and the following pages. 
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that first enables me to distinguish the several individuals of the 
species from each other, and that seems to give rise to the most 
general idea of individuality, as representing first positive number, 
and secondly the sum of the differences between one being and 
another as they really exist in a greater or less degree in nature, 
or as they would appear to exist to an impartial spectator, or to 
a perfectly intelligent being. But / am not in reality more different 
from others than any one individual is from any other individual; 
neither do I in fact suppose myself to differ really from them other¬ 
wise than as they differ from each other. What is it then that 
makes the difference greater to me^ or that makes me feel a greater 
difference in passing from my own idea to that of any one else than in 
passing from the idea of an indifferent person to that of aiw one else ? 
Neither my existing as a separate being, nor my differing from 
others is of itself sufficient to constitute personality, or give me the 
idea of self, since I might perceive others to exist, and compare their 
actual differences without ever having this idea. 

Farther, individuality expresses not merely the absolute difference, 
or distinction between one individual and another, but also a relation, 
or comparison of that individual with itself, whereby we affirm that it 
is in some way or other the same with itself or one thing. In one 
sense it is true of all existences whatever that they are the same 
with themselves, that is they are what they are and not something 
else. Each thing is itself, it is that individual thing and no other, 
and each combination of things is that combination and no other. 
So also each individual is-necessarily the same with himself, or in 
other words that combination of ideas which represents any individual 
person is that combination of ideas and not a different one. This is 
the only true and absolute identity which can be affirmed of any 
being; which it is plain does not arise from a comparison of the 
different parts composing the general idea one with another, but 
each with itself, or all of them taken together with the whole. I 
cannot help thinking that some idea of this kind is frequently at 
the bottom of the perplexity which is felt by most people who 
are not metaphysicians (not to mention those who are) when they 
are told that the man is not the same with himself, their notion of 
identity being that he is the same with himself in as far as he is 
positively different from every one else. They compare his present 
existence with the present existence of others, and his continued 
existence with the continued existence of others. Thus when they 
say that the man is the same being in general, they do no.': mean 
that he is the same at twenty that he is at sixty, but their general 
idea of him includes both these extremes, and therefore the same 
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man, that is collective idea, is both the one and the other. This 
however is but a rude logic. Not well understanding the process of 
distinguishing the same individual into different metaphysical sections 
to compare, collate, and set one against the other, (so awkwardly 
do we at first apply ourselves to the analytic art!) to get rid of 
the difficulty, the mind produces a double individual part real and 
part imaginary, or repeats the same idea twice over, in which case 
it is a contradiction to suppose that the one does not correspond 
exactly with the other in all it's parts. There is no other absolute 
identity in the case. 

All individuals (or all that we name such) are aggregates, and 
aggregates of dissimilar things. Here then the question is not how we 
distinguish one individual from another, or a number of things from a 
number of other things, which distinction is a matter of absolute truth, 
but how we come to confound a number of things together, and consider 
many things as the same, which cannot be strictly true. This idea 
must therefore relate to such a connection between a number of 
things as determines the mind to consider them as one whole, each 
thing in that whole having a much nearer and more lasting connection 
with the rest than with any thing else not included in it, so that 
the degree of connection between the parts after all requires to be 
determined by annexing the name of the thing, that is collective 
idea, signified. (The same causes that determine the mind to consider 
a number of things as the same individual must of course imply a 
correspondent distinction between them and other things, not making 
part of that individual.) The eye is not the same thing as the ear, 
it is a contradiction to call it so. Yet both are parts of the same 
body, which contains these and infinite other distinctions. The 
reason of this is that all the parts of the eye have evidently a distinct 
nature, a separate use, a greater mutual dependence on one another 
than on those of the ear, at the same time that the connection 
between the eye and ear as well as the rest of the body is still very 
great, compared to their connection with any other body of the 
same kind, which is none at all. Similarity is in general but a 
subordinate circumstance in determining this relation. For the eye 
is certainly more like the same organ in another individual than the 
different organs of sight and hearing are like one another in the 
same individual. Yet we do not, in making up the imaginary 
individual, associate our ideas according to this analogy, which of 
itself would answer no more purpose than the things themselves 
would, so separated and so reunited, but we think of them in that 
order in which they are mechanically connected together in nature, 
because it is on this order that depends their power of mutually 
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acting and reacting on each other, of acting conjointly upon other 
things or of being acted upon by them. To give an instance 
which just occurs to me. Suppose there arc two gold-headed canes 
standing together in the corner of the room. I of course consider 
each of them as the same cane. This is not from the similarity of 
the gold to the wood. But the two gold-heads together would 
not if taken off at all answer the purpose of a cane, and the two 
canes together would be more than 1 should want. Nor is it simply 
from the contiguity of the parts, (for the canes themselves are 
supposed to touch one another) but from their being so united 
that by moving any part of one of them, I of necessity move the 
whole. The closest connection between my ideas is formed by 
that relation of things among themselves, which is most necessary 
to be attended to in making use of them, the common concurrence 
of many things to some given end: for example, my idea of the 
walking-stick is defined by the simplicity of the action necessary to 
wield it for that particular purpose. However, it seems hardly 
possible to define the different degrees or kinds of identity in the 
the same thing by any general rule. Thus we say the same tree, 
the same forest, the same river, the same field, the same country, 
the same world, the same man, &c. The nature of the thing will 
best point out the sense in which it is said to be the same.^ I am 
not the same thing, but many different things. To insist on absolute 
simplicity of nature as essential to individuality would be to destroy 
all individuality: for it would lead to the supposition of as many 
distinct individuals, as there are thoughts, feelings, actions, and 
' The ium of the matter ia thii. Individuality may relate either to abioluta 
unity, to the identity, or limilarity of the partt of any thing, or to an extraordinary 
degree of connection between things neither the same nor similar. This last 
alone in fact determines the positive use of the word, at least with respect to 
man, and other organized beings. (Indeed the term is hardly ever applied to other 
things in common language.) When I speak of the difference between one indi¬ 
vidual and another, this must refer ultimately to the want of such connection 
between them, or to my perceiving that a number of things are so connected aa 
to have a mutual and intimate <lependence on one another, making one individual, 
and that they are so disconnected with a number of other things as not to have the 
least habitual dependence upon or influence over them, which makes them two 
distinct individuals. As to the other distinctions between one individual and 
another, namely those of number and properties, the first of these subsists as 
necessarily between the parts of the individual, as between one individual and 
another, and the second frequently subsists in a much greater degree between 
those parts, than between different individuals. Two distinct individuals can 
certainly never be the same t that is, supposing the number of parts in each 
individual to be as lo, lo can never make 20. But neither can 10 ever be made 
into an unit; so that we should have ten individuals instead of one by insisting 
on the absolute distinction of numbers. When 1 say therefore that one indi¬ 
vidual differs from another, I must be understood by implication to mean, in some 
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properties in the same being. Each thought would be a separate 
consciousness, each organ a different system. Each thought is a 
distinct thing in nature; and many of my thoughts must more nearly 
resemble the thoughts of others than they do my own sensations, 
for instance, which nevertheless are considered as a part of the same 
being. As to the continued identity of the whole being, that is 
the continued resemblance of my thoughts to my previous thoughts, 
of my sensations to my previous sensations and so on, this does not 
by any means define or circumscribe the individual, for we may say 
in the same manner that the species also is going on at the same time, 
and continues the same that it was. It is necessary to determine 
what constitutes the same individual at some given moment of time 
before we can say that he continues the same. Neither does the 
relation of cause and effect determine the point: the father of the 
child is not the child, nor the child the father. In this case there 
is an obvious reason to the contrary : but we make the same distinc¬ 
tion where a proper succession takes place and the cause is entirely 
lost in the effect. We should hardly extend the idea of identity 
to the child before it has life, nor is the fly the same with the 
caterpillar. Here we again recur to likeness as essential to identity. 

But to proceed to a more particular account of the origin of our idea 
of self, which is this relation of a thinking being to itself. This 
can only be known in the first instance by a consciousness of what 
passes in our own minds. I should say then that personality does 
not arise either from the being this, or that, from the identity of 
the thinking being with itself at different times or at the same time, 
or still less from being unlike others, which is not at all necessary to 
it, but from the peculiar connection which subsists between the 
different faculties and perceptions of the same conscious being, con¬ 
stituted as man is, so that as the subject of his own reflection or 
consciousness the same things impressed on any of his faculties 
produce a quite different effect upon him from what they would do 
if they were impressed in the same way on any other being. Person¬ 
ality seems to be nothing more than conscious individuality: it is 
the power of perceiving that you are and what you arc from the 

way in which the parts of that individual do not differ from each other or not by 
any means in the same degree. The mind is however extremely apt to fasten on 
the distinctions of number and properties where they co-exist with the other 
distinction, and almost loses sight of those distinctions between things that have 
a very close connection with each other. When therefore we include the 
distinctions of number and properties in our account of the difference between 
one individual and another, this can only be true in an absolute sense, and not if 
it be meant to imply that the same distinctions do not exist in the same individual. 
—•This account is altogether very crude and unsatisfactory. 
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immediate reflection of the mind on it’s own operations, sensations, 
or ideas. It cannot be affected in the same direct manner by the 
impressions and ideas existing in the minds of others : otherwise 
they would not be so many distinct minds, but one and the same 
mind; for in this sense the same mind will be that in which different 
ideas and faculties have this immediate communication with or power 
of acting and reacting upon each other. If to this we add the relation 
of such an inward conscious principle to a certain material substance, 
with which it has the same peculiar connection and intimate sympathy, 
this combination will be the same person. 

The visible impression of a man’s own form does not convey to 
him the idea of personality any more than that of any one else; 
because as objects of sight they are both equally obvious and make 
the same direct impression on the eye; and the internal perception 
is in both cases equally incommunicable to any other being. It is 
the impinging of other objects against the different parts of our 
bodies, or of the body against itself so as to affect the sense of 
touch, that extends (though perhaps somewhat indirectly) the 
feeling of personal identity to our external form. The reason of 
which is that the whole class of tangible impressions, or the feelings 
of heat and cold, of hard and soft, &c. connected with the applica¬ 
tion of other material substances to our own bodies can only be 
produced by our immediate contact with them, that is, the body is 
necessarily the instrument by which these sensations are conveyed to 
the mind, for they cannot be conveyed to it by any impression made 
on the bodies of others; whereas, as an object of sight or where the 
body in general acts from without on that particular organ, the eye, 
the impression which it excites in the mind can affect it no otherwise 
than any similar impression produced by any other body must do. 
Afterwards no doubt the visible image comes in to confirm and give 
distinctness to the imperfect conclusions of the other sense.^ 

It is by comparing the knowledge that I have of my own impres¬ 
sions, ideas, feelings, powers, &c. with my knowledge of the same 


^ I remember a story somewhere in the Arabian Nights of a man with a silver 
thigh. Why may not a fable serve for an illustration as well as any thing else t 
Metaphysics themselves are but a dry romance. Now suppose this thigh to have 
been endued with a power of sensation and to have answered every other purpose 
of a real thigh. What difference would this make in its outward appearance 
either to the man himself or to any one else ? Or how by means of sight would 
he know it to be kit thigh, more than it was f It would still look just like what 
it did, a silver thigh and nothing more. It*s impression on the eye would not 
depend on it*s being a tensible substance, on it*s having life in it, or being connected 
with the same conscious principle as the eye, but on it’s being a visible substance, 
that is having extension, figure, and colour. 
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or similar impressions, ideas, See. in others, and with the still more 
imperfect conception that I form of what passes in their minds when 
this is supposed to be essentially different from what passes in my 
own, that I acquire the general notion of self. If I had no idea of 
what passes in the minds of others, or if my ideas of their feelings 
and perceptions were perfect representations, Le. mere conscious 
repetitions of them, all proper personal distinction would be lost 
either in pure self-love, or in perfect universal sympathy. In the 
one case it would be impossible for me to prefer myself to others 
as I should be the sole object of my own consciousness; and in 
the other case I must love all others as myself, because I should 
then be nothing more than part of a whole, of which all others 
would be equally members with myself. I will here add once more 
that this distinction subsists as necessarily and completely between 
myself and those who most nearly resemble me as between myself 
and those whose character and properties are the very opposite of 
mine: because it does not relate to the difference between one being 
and another, or between one object and another considered absolutely 
or in themselves, but solely to the difference of the manner and the 
different degrees of force and certainty, with which, from the imperfect 
and limited nature of our faculties, the same or different things affect 
us as they act immediately upon ourselves, or are supposed to act upon 
others. Indeed the distinction becomes marked and intelligible in 
proportion as the objects or impressions are intrinsically the same, as 
then it is impossible to mistake the true principle on which it is 
founded, namely the want of any direct communication between the 
feelings of one being and those of another. This will shew why the 
difference between ourselves and others must appear greater to us 
than that between other individuals, though it is not really so. 

Considering mankind in this two-fold relation, as they are to 
themselves, or as they appear to one another, as the subjects of their 
own thoughts, or the thoughts of others, we shall find the origin of 
that wide and absolute distinction which the mind feels in comparing 
itself with others to be confined to two faculties, viz. sensatiorij or 
rather consciousness,' and memory. The operation of both these 
faculties is of a perfectly exclusive and individual nature; and so 
far as their operation extends (but no farther) is man a personal, 
or if you will, a selfish being. The sensation excited in me by 
a piece of red-hot iron striking against any part of my body is 
simple, absolute, terminating in itself, not representing any thing 
beyond itself, nor capable of being represented by any other sensation 

^ To avoid an endleta subtlety of distinction I have not here given any account 
of consciousness in general i but the same reasoning will apply to both. 
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or communicated to any other being. The same sensation may 
indeed be excited in another by the same means, but this sensation 
does not imply any reference to, or consciousness of mine: there is 
no communication between my nerves, and another’s brain, by means 
of which he can be affected with my sensations as I am myself. 
The only notice or perception which another can have of this 
sensation in me or which I can have of a similar sensation in 
another is by means of the imagination. I can form an imaginary 
idea of that pain as existing out of myself; but I can only feel it as 
a sensation when it is actually impressed on myself. Any impression 
made on another can neither be the cause nor object of sensation to 
me. The impression or idea left in my mind by this sensation, and 
afterwards excited either by seeing iron in the same state, or by 
any other means is properly an idea of memory. This idea neces¬ 
sarily refers to some previous impression in my own mind, and can 
only exist in consequence of that impression: it cannot be derived 
from any impression made on another. I do not remember the feelings 
of any one but myself. I may remember the objects which must 
have caused such or such feelings in others, or the outward signs 
of passion which accompanied them : these however are but the 
recollection of my own immediate impressions, of what I saw or 
heard; and I can only form an idea of the feelings themselves 
after they have ceased, as I must do at the time by means of the 
imagination. But though we should take away all power of imagina¬ 
tion from the human mind, my own feelings must leave behind them 
certain traces, or representations of themselves retaining the same 
properties, and having the same immediate connection with the 
conscious principle. On the other hand if I wish to anticipate 
my own future feelings, whatever these may be, I must do so by 
means of the same faculty, by which I conceive of those of others 
whether past or future. I have no distinct or separate faculty on 
which the events and feelings of my future being are impressed 
beforehand, and which shews as in an inchanted mirror to me 
and me alone the reversed picture of my future life. It is absurd 
to suppose that the feelings which I am to have hereafter should 
excite certain correspondent impressions, or presentiments of them¬ 
selves before they exist, or act mechanically upon my mind by 
a secret sympathy. I can only abstract myself from my present 
being and take an interest in my future being in the same sense 
and manner, in which I can go out of myself entirely and enter into 
the minds and feelings of others. In short there neither is nor can 
be any principle belonging to the individual which antecedently gives 
him the same sort of connection with his future being that he has 
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with his past, or that reflects the impressions of his future feelings 
backwards with the same kind of consciousness that his past feelings 
arc transmitted forwards through the channels of memory. The 
size of the river as well as it’s taste depends on the water that has 
already fallen into it. It cannot roll back it’s course, nor can the 
stream next the source be affected by the water that falls into it 
afterwards. Yet we call both the same river. Such is the nature 
of personal identity.^ If this account be true (and for my own part 
the only perplexity that crosses my mind in thinking of it arises from 
the utter impossibility of conceiving of the contrary supposition) 
it will follow that those faculties which may be said to constitute 
self, and the operations of which convey that idea to the mind draw 
all their materials from the past and present. But all voluntary 
action must relate solely and exclusively to the future. That is, 
all those impressions or ideas with which selfish, or more properly 
speaking, personal feelings must be naturally connected are just those 
which have nothing at all to do with the motives of action. 

If indeed it were possible for the human mind to alter the present 
or the past, so as either to recal what was done, or, to give it a 
still greater reality, to make it exist over again and in some more 
emphatical sense, then man might with some pretence of reason be 
supposed naturally incapable of being impelled to the pursuit of any 
past or present object but from the mechanical excitement of personal 
motives. It might in this case be pretended that the impulses of 
imagination and sympathy are of too light, unsubstantial, and remote 
a nature to influence our real conduct, and that nothing is worthy 
of the concern of a wise man in which he has not this direct, unavoid¬ 
able, and homefelt interest. This is however too absurd a supposi¬ 
tion to be dwelt on for a moment. I do not will that to be which 

^ Suppose a number of men employed to cast a mound into the sea. As far as 
it has gone, the workmen pass backwards and forwards on it, it stands 6 rm in it’s 
place, and though it recedes farther and farther from the shore, it is still joined to 
It. A man’s personal identity and self-interest have just the same principle and 
extent, and can reach no farther than his actual existence. But if a man of a 
metaphysical turn, seeing that the pier was not yet finished, but was to be continued 
to a certain point and in a certain direction, should take it into his head to insist 
that what was already built and what was to be built were the same pier, that 
the one must afford as good footing as the other, and should accordingly walk 
over the pier-head on the solid foundation of his metaphysical hypothesis—he 
would argue a great deal more ridiculously, but not a whit more absurdly than 
thoac who found a principle of absolute self-interest on a man’s future identity 
with his present being. But say you, the comparison does not hold in this, that 
the man can extend his thoughts (and that very wisely too) beyond the present 
moment, whereas in the other case he cannot move a single step forwards. 
Grant it. This will only shew that the mind has wings as well as feet, which 
of itself is a sufficient answer to the selfish hypothesis, 
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already exists as an object of sense, nor that to have been which has 
already existed, and is become an object of memory. Neither can I 
will a thing not to be which actually exists, or that which has really 
existed not to have been. The only proper objects of voluntary 
action are (by necessity) future events: these can excite no possible 
interest in the mind but by means of the imagination; and these 
make the same direct appeal to that faculty whether they relate to 
ourselves, or others, as the eye receives with equal directness the 
impression of our own external form, or that of others. 

It will be easy to perceive in this manner how notwithstanding 
the contradiction involved in the supposition of a general, absolute 
self-interest, the mind comes to feel a deep and habitual conviction 
of the truth of this opinion. Feeling in itself a continued conscious¬ 
ness of it*8 past impressions, it is naturally disposed to transfer the 
same sort of identity and consciousness to the whole of it’s being, 
as if whatever is said generally to belong to itself must be inseparable 
from it*8 very existence. As our actual being is constantly passing 
into our future being, and carries this internal feeling of consciousness 
along with it, we seem to be already identified with our future being 
in that permanent part of our nature, and to feel by anticipation the 
same sort of necessary sympathy with our future selves, that we 
know we shall have with our past selves. We take the tablets of 
memory, reverse them, and stamp the image of self on that, which 
as yet possesses nothing but the name. It is no wonder then that 
the imagination constantly outstripping the progress of time, when 
it's course is marked out along the strait unbroken line of individuality, 
should confound the necessary differences of things, and confer on my 
future interests a reality, and a connection with my present feelings 
which they can never have. The interest which is hereafter to be 
felt by this continued conscious being, this indefinite unit, called me, 
seems necessarily to affect me in every part of my existence. In the 
first place, we abstract the successive modifications of our being, and 
particular temporary interests into one simple nature, and general 
principle of self-interest, and then make use of this nominal abstraction 
as an artificial medium to compel those particular actual interests into 
the same close affinity and union with each other, as different lines 
meeting in the same centre must have a mutual communication with 
each other.—On the other hand, as I always remain perfectly distinct 
from others, the interest which I take in their past or present feelings 
being (like that which I take in their future feelings) never any thing 
more than the effect of imagination and sympathy, the same illusion 
and preposterous transposition of ideas cannot take place with regard 
to them, namely the confounding a physical impulse with the rational 
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motives of action. Indeed the uniform nature of my feelings with 
respect to others (my interest in their welfare having always the same 
source, sympathy) seems by analogy to confirm the supposition of a 
similar simplicity in my relation to myself, and of a positive, natural, 
absolute interest in whatever relates to that self, not confined to my 
actual existence, but extending over the whole of my being. Every 
sensation that I feel, or that afterwards recurs vividly to my memory 
strengthens the sense of self, which increased strength in the mechani¬ 
cal feeling is transferred to the general idea, and to my remote, future, 
imaginary interest: whereas our sympathy with the feelings of others 
being always imaginary, having no sensible interest, no restless 
mechanical impulse to urge it on, the ties by which we are bound to 
others hang loose upon us, the interest we take in their welfare seems 
to be something foreign to our own bosoms, to be transient, arbitrary, 
and directly opposite to the necessary, absolute, permanent interest 
which we have in the pursuit of our own welfare. 

There is however another consideration (and that the principal) 
to be taken into the account in explaining the origin and growth of 
our selfish feelings, arising out of the necessary constitution of the 
human mind, and not founded like the former in a mere arbitrary 
association of ideas. There is naturally no essential difference between 
the motives by which I am impelled to the pursuit of my own good 
and those by which I am impelled to pursue the good of others: 
but though there is not a difference in kind, there is one in degree. 
I know better what my future feelings will be than what those of 
others will be in the like case. I can apply the materials of memory 
with less difficulty and more in a mass in making out the picture of 
my future pleasures and pains, without frittering them away or destroy¬ 
ing their original sharpnesses, in short I can imagine them more 
plainly and must therefore be more interested in them. This 
facility in passing from the recollection of my past impressions to 
the imagination of my future ones makes the transition almost im¬ 
perceptible, and gives to the latter an apparent reality and presentness 
to the imagination, so that the feelings of others can never be brought 
home to us to the same degree. It is chiefly from this greater 
readiness and certainty with which we can look forward into our 
own minds than out of us into those of other men, that that strong 
and uneasy attachment to self which comes at last (in most minds) 
to overpower every generous feeling takes it’s rise, not, as I think 
I have shewn, from any natural hardness of the human heart, or 
necessary absorption of all it’s thoughts and purposes in an exclusive 
feeling of self-interest. 

It confirms the account here given that we always feel for others 
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in proportion as we know from long acquaintance what the nature of 
their feelings is, and that next to ourselves we have the strongest 
attachment to our immediate relatives and friends, who from this 
intercommunity of feelings and situations may more truly be said 
to be a part of ourselves than from the tics of blood. Moreover 
a man must be employed more continually in providing for his own 
wants and pleasures than those of others. In like manner he is 
employed in providing for the immediate welfare of his family and 
connections much more than in providing for the welfare of those, 
who are not bound to him by any positive ties. And we consequently 
find that the attention, time and pains bestowed on these several objects 
give him a proportionable degree of anxiety about, and attachment to 
his own interest and that of those connected with him, but it would 
be absurd to conclude that his affections are therefore circumscribed 
by a natural necessity within certain limits which they cannot pass, 
either in the one case, or in the other. This general connection 
between the pursuit of any object and our habitual interest in it 
will also account for the well-known observation that the affection 
of parents to children is the strongest of all others, frequently even 
overpowering self-love itself. This fact is however inconsistent 
with the supposition that the social affections are all of them ultimately 
to be deduced from association, or the repeated connection of the 
idea of some other person with immediate selfish gratification. If 
this were the case, we must feel the strongest attachment to those 
from whom we had received, instead of those to whom we had done 
the greatest number of kindnesses, or where the greatest quantity of 
selfish enjoyment had been associated with an indifferent idea. Junius 
has remarked, that friendship is not conciliated ‘by the power of 
conferring benefits, but the equality with which they are received, 
and may be returned.’ 

I have hitherto purposely avoided saying any thing on the subject 
of our physical appetites, and the manner in which they may be 
thought to affect the principle of the foregoing reasonings. They 
evidently seem at first sight to contradict the general conclusion 
which I have endeavoured to establish, as they all of them tend 
either exclusively or principally to the gratification of the individual, 
and at the same time refer to some future or imaginary object as the 
source of this gratification. The impulse which they give to the 
will is mechanical, and yet this impulse, blind as it is, constantly 
tends to, and coalesces with the pursuit of some rational end. That 
is, here is an end aimed at, the desire and regular pursuit of a known 
good, and all this produced by motives evidently mechanical, and 
which never impel the mind but in a selfish direction. It makes no 
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difference in the question whether the active impulse proceeds directly 
from the desire of positive enjoyment, or a wish to get rid of some 
positive uneasiness. I should say then that setting aside what is of 
a purely physical, or (for aught I can tell) instinctive nature in the 
case, the influence ot appetite over our volitions may be accounted 
for consistently enough with the foregoing hypothesis from the 
natural effects of a particularly irritable state of bodily feeling, 
rendering the idea of that which will heighten and gratify it’s 
susceptibility of pleasurable feeling, or remove some painful feeling 
proportionably vivid, and the object of a more vehement desire than 
can be excited by the same idea, when the body is supposed to be 
in a state of indifference, or only ordinary sensibility to that parti¬ 
cular kind of gratification. Thus the imaginary desire is sharpened 
by constantly receiving fresh supplies of pungency from the irritation 
of bodily feeling, and it’s direction is at the same time determined 
according to the bias of this new impulse, first indirectly by having 
the attention fixed on our own immediate sensations; secondly, 
because that particular gratification, the desire of which is increased 
by the pressure of physical appetite, must be referred primarily and 
by way of distinction to the same being, by whom the want of it is 
felt, that is, to myself. As the actual uneasiness which appetite 
implies can only be excited by the irritable state of my own body, 
so neither can the desire of the correspondent gratification subsist in 
that intense degree which properly constitutes appetite, except when 
it tends to relieve that very same uneasiness by which it was excited. 
As in the case of hunger. There is in the first place the strong 
mechanical action of the nervous and muscular systems co-operating 
with the rational desire of my own relief, and forcing it it*s own way. 
Secondly, this state of uneasiness continues to grow more and more 
violent, the longer the relief which it requires is withheld from it:— 
hunger takes no denial, it hearkens to no compromise, is soothed by 
no flattery, tired out by no delay. It grows more importunate every 
moment, it’s demands become louder the less they are attended to. 
The first impulse which the general love of personal ease receives 
from bodily pain will give it the advantage over my disposition to 
sympathize with others in the same situation with myself; and this 
difference will be increasing every moment, till the pain is removed. 
Thus if I at first either through compassion or by an effort of the 
will am regardless of my own wants, and wholly bent upon satisfying 
the more pressing wants of my companions, yet this effort will at 
length become too great, and I shall be incapable of attending to 
any thing but the violence of my own sensations, or the means of 
alleviating them. It is plain with respect to one of our appetites, 
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I mean the sexual, where the gratification of the same passion in 
another is the means of gratifying our own, that our physical 
sensibility stimulates our sympathy with the desires of the other 
sex, and on the other hand this feeling of mutual sympathy increases 
the physical desires of both. This is indeed the chief foundation 
of the sexual passion, though I believe that it's immediate and 
determining cause depends upon other principles not to be here 
lightly touched on.^ It would be easy to shew from many things 
that mere appetite (generally at least in reasonable beings) is but 
the fragment of a self-moving machine, but a sort of half-organ, a 
subordinate instrument even in the accomplishment of it’s own 
purposes; that it does little or nothing without the aid of another 
faculty to inform and direct it. There are several striking examples 
of this given by Rousseau in relating the progress of his own 
passions. (See the first volume of his Confessions.) Before the 
impulses of appetite can be converted into the regular pursuit of a 
given object, they must first be communicated to the understanding, 
and modify the will through that. Consequently as the desire of 
the ultimate gratification of the appetite is not the same with the 
appetite itself, that is mere physical uneasiness, but an indirect result 
of its communication to the thinking or imaginative principle, the 
influence of appetite over the will must depend on the extraordinary 
degree of force and vividness which it gives to the idea of a particular 
object; and accordingly we find that the same cause, which irritates 
the desire of selfish gratification, increases our sensibility to the same 
desires and gratification in others, where they are consistent with our 
own, and where the violence of the physical impulse does not over¬ 
power every other consideration. 

Make the most of the objection,—it can only apply to the 
determinations of the will while it is subject to the gross influence 
of another faculty, with which it has neither the same natural direc¬ 
tion, nor is it in general at all controuled by it. The question which 
I have proposed to examine is whether there is any general principle 
of selfishness in the human mind, or whether it is not naturally dis¬ 
interested. Now the effects of appetite are so far from being any 
confirmation of the first supposition, that we are even oftener betrayed 
by them into actions contrary to our own well-known, clear, and 
lasting interest than into those which are injurious to others. The 
‘short-lived pleasure' and the ‘lasting woe' fall to the lot of the 
same being.—I will give one more example and then have done. 
A man addicted to the pleasures of the bottle is less able to govern 
this propensity after drinking a certain quantity and feeling the actual 
^ See Preface to Wordsworth's Poems. 
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pleasure and state of excitement which it produces, than he is to 
abstain entirely from it’s indulgence. When once the liquor gets into 
his head^ to use the common phrase, the force which it gives to his 
predominant feeling gets the better of every other idea, and he from 
that time loses all power of self-controul. Both before, and after this, 
however, the same feeling of actual excitement, which urges him on, 
makes him enter more cordially into the convivial dispositions of his 
companions, and a man is always earnest that others should drink as 
he becomes unwilling to desist himself. 

To add that there is but one instance in which appetite hangs 
about a man as a perpetual clog and dead weight upon the reason, 
namely the sexual appetite, and that here the selfish habit produced 
by this constant state of animal sensibility seems to have a direct 
counterpoise given to it by nature in the mutual sympathy of the sexes. 
Quere also whether this general susceptibility is not itself an effect of 
an irritable imagination exerted on that particular subject. (See Notes 
to the Essay on the Inequality of Mankind.) I hope this will be 
sufficient to break the force of the objection as above stated, and may 
perhaps furnish a clue to a satisfactory account of the subject itself. 

I do not think I should illustrate the foregoing reasoning so well 
by any thing I could add on the subject as by relating the manner in 
which It first struck me.—There are moments in the life of a 
solitary thinker which are to him what the evening of some great 
victory is to the conqueror and hero—milder triumphs long re¬ 
membered with truer and deeper delight. And though the shouts 
of multitudes do not hail his success, though gay trophies, though 
the sounds of music, the glittering of armour, and the neighing of 
steeds do not mingle with his joy, yet shall he not want monuments 
and witnesses of his glory, the deep forest, the willowy brook, the 
gathering clouds of winter, or the silent gloom of his own chamber, 
‘ faithful remembrancers of his high endeavour, and his glad 
success,^ that, as time passes by him with unreturning wing, still 
awaken the consciousness of a spirit patient, indefatigable in the search 
of truth, and a hope of surviving in the thoughts and minds of other 
men. I remember 1 had been reading a speech which Mirabeau (the 
author of the System of Nature) has put into the mouth of a supposed 
atheist at the Last Judgment; and was afterwards led on by some 
means or other to consider the question whether it could properly 
be said to be an act of virtue in any one to sacrifice his own final 
happiness to that of any other person or number of j>ersons, .if it 
were possible for the one ever to be made the price of the other. 
Suppose it were my own case—that it were in my power to save 
twenty other persons by voluntarily consenting to suffer for them: 
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why should I not do a generous thing, and never trouble myself 
about what might be the consequence to myself the Lord knows 
when ?—The reason why a man should prefer his own future welfare 
to that of others is that he has a necessary, absolute interest in the 
one which he cannot have in the other, and this again is a Consequence 
of his being always the same individual, of his continued identity 
with himself. The difference I thought was this, that however 
insensible I may be to my own interest at any future period, yet when 
the time comes I shall feel differently about it. I shall then judge 
of it from the actual impression of the object, that is truly and 
certainly; and as I shall still be conscious of my past feelings and 
shall bitterly regret my own folly and insensibility, I ought as a 
rational agent to be determined now by what I shall then wish I had 
done when I shall feel the consequences of my actions most deeply 
and sensibly. It is this continued consciousness of my own feelings 
which gives me an immediate interest in whatever relates to my future 
welfare, and makes me at all times accountable to myself for my own 
conduct. As therefore this consciousness will be renewed in me 
after death, if I exist again at all—But stop—As I must be conscious 
of my past feelings to be myself, and as this conscious being will be 
myself, how if that consciousness should be transferred to some other 
being ? How am I to know that I am not imposed upon by a false 
claim of identity ?—But that is ridiculous because you will have no 
other self than that which arises from this very consciousness. Why 
then this self may be multiplied in as many different beings as the 
Deity may think proper to endue with the same consciousness, which 
if it can be renewed at will in any one instance, may clearly be so in 
an hundred others. Am I to regard all these as equally myself? 
Am I equally interested in the fate of all ? Or if I must fix upon 
some one of them in particular as my representative and other self, 
how am I to be determined in my choice ?—Here then I saw an 
end put to my speculations about absolute self-interest, and personal 
identity. I saw plainly that the consciousness of my own feelings 
which is made the foundation of my continued interest in them 
could not extend to what had never been, and might never be, 
that my identity with myself must be confined to the connection 
between my past and present being, that with respect to my future 
feelings or interests, they could have no communication with, or 
influence over my present feelings and interests merely because they 
were future, that I shall be hereafter affected by the recollection of 
my past feelings and actions, and my remorse be equally heightened 
by reflecting on my past folly and late-earned wisdom whether I am 
really the same being, or have only the same consciousness renewed 
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ID me, but that to suppose that this remorse can react in the reverse 
order on my present feelings, or give me an immediate interest 
in my future feelings, before it exists, is an express contradiction 
in terms. It can only affect me as an imaginary idea, or an idea 
of truth. But so may the interests of others; and the question 
proposed was whether I have not some real, necessary, absolute 
interest in whatever relates to my future being in consequence of my 
immediate connection with myself, independently of the general 
impression which all positive ideas have on my mind. How then 
can this pretended unity of consciousness which is only reflected 
from the past, which makes me so little acquainted with the future 
that I cannot even tell for a moment how long it will be continued, 
whether it will be entirely interrupted by or renewed in me after 
death, and which might be multiplied in I don’t know how many 
different beings and prolonged by complicated sufferings without my 
being any the wiser for it, how I say can a principle of this sort 
identify my present with my future interests, and make me as much 
a participator in what does not at all affect me as .if it were actually 
impressed on my senses? It is plain as this conscious being may 
be decompounded, entirely destroyed, renewed again, or multiplied 
in a great number of beings, and as, whichever of these takes place, 
it cannot produce the least alteration in my present being, that what 
I am does not depend on what I am to be, and that there is no 
communication between my future interests, and the motives by 
which my present conduct must be governed. This can no more 
be influenced by what may be my future feelings with respect to it 
than it will then be possible for me to alter my past conduct by 
wishing that I had acted differently. I cannot therefore have a 
principle of active self-interest arising out of the immediate connec¬ 
tion between my present and future self, for no such connection 
exists, or is possible. I am what I am in spite of the future. My 
feelings, actions, and interests must be determined by causes already 
existing and acting, and arc absolutely independent of the future. 
Where there is not an intercommunity of feelings, there can be no 
identity of interests. My personal interest in any thing must refer 
either to the interest excited by the actual impression of the object 
which cannot be felt before it exists, and can last no longer than 
while the impression lasts, or it may refer to the particular manner 
in which I am mechanically affected by the idea of my own impressions 
in the absence of the object. I can therefore have no proper personal 
interest in my future impressions, since neither my ideas of future 
objects, nor my feelings with resj^ect to them can be excited either 
directly or indirectly by the impressions themselves, or by any ideas 
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or feelings accompanying them, without a complete transposition of 
the order in which effects follow one another in nature.—The only 
reason for my preferring my future interest to that of others must 
arise from my anticipating it with greater warmth of present imagina¬ 
tion. It is this greater liveliness and force with which I can enter 
into my future feelings, that in a manner identifies them with my 
present being; and this notion of identity being once formed, the 
mind makes use of it to strengthen it's habitual propensity, by giving 
to personal motives a reality and absolute truth which they can never 
have. Hence it has been inferred that my real, substantial interest in 
any thing must be derived in some indirect manner from the impression 
of the object itself, as if that could have any sort of communication 
with my present feelings, or excite any interest in my mind but by 
means of the imagination, which is naturally affected in a certain 
manner by the prospect of future good or evil. 
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THE SYSTEMS OF HARTLEY AND HELVETIUS 

I FIND I owe the reader two explanations, one relating to the associa¬ 
tion of ideas, from which Hartley and other writers have deduced the 
origin of all our affections, even of self-love itself, the other relating 
to the mechanical principle of self-interest stated by Helvetius.^ It 
was my first intention to have given at the end of the preceding essay 
a general account of the nature of the will, and to have tried at least 
to dig down a little deeper into the foundation of human thoughts and 
actions than I have hitherto done. At present I have laid aside all 
thoughts of this kind as I have neither time nor strength for such an 
undertaking; and the most that I shall attempt is to point out such 
contradictions and difficulties in both these systems as may lessen the 
weight of any objections drawn from them against the one I have 
stated, and leave the argument as above explained in it’s original force. 

To begin with the doctrine of association. 

The general principle of association as laid down by Hartley is this, 
that if any given sensation, idea, or motion be for a number of times 
either accompanied, or immediately followed by any other sensation, 
idea, or muscular motion, the recurrence of the one will afterwards 
mechanically give rise to that of the other. By immediately followed 
I mean closely followed : for suppose A to be associated with B, and 
B with C, A will not only produce B and C intermediately, but will 

* I do not mean that Helvctius waf the firat who conceived the hypolhetis here 
•poken of (for 1 do not think he had wit enough to invent even an ingenious 
absurdity) but it wai through him I believe that this notion has attained it*s 
present popularity, and in France particularly it has had, I am certain, a very 
general influence on the national character. It was brought forward in the most 
forcible manner by the writers of the last century, and it is expressly stated, and 
clearly answered by llishop Butler in the Preface to his Sermons at the Rolls’ 
Chapel. After Berkeley’s Essay on Vision, I do not know of any work better 
worth the attention of those who would learn to think than these tame meta¬ 
physical Discourses preached at the Rolls* Chapel. 
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in time produce C immediately without the intervention of B. A 
mathematician would perhaps here ask how this can ever be actually 
proved ; for though it seems reasonable to suppose that the influence 
of A if it extend to B should also go a little farther to the next idea, 
and join indirectly and secretly with B in producing C, yet as the 
connection between A and B must be stronger than that between A 
and C, if in any case the connection between the former become 
gradually so weakened as to dissolve of itself, the latter must fail of 
course, and therefore C can never follow A, except when B stands 
equivocally between them. This question would go upon the sup¬ 
position, that B and C must always be impressions of exactly the 
same kind and degree of strength, which is not the case. A, though 
more remote from C, may yet be more intimately connected with it 
than with B from several other causes, from the greater strength of 
the impression, from similarity, &c. (This implies by the bye that 
the effect of association depends on the conjunction of many circum¬ 
stances, and principles of action, and is not simply determined by the 
relation of proximiyr or remoteness between our ideas with respect to 
time or place.) Thus if a person has done a number of good 
actions, which have been observed with pleasure by another, this 
approbation will be afterwards associated with the idea of the person, 
and the recollection of the benevolent disposition which gave birth to 
those actions remains when the particular manner in which it was 
exerted is forgotten. First, because the feeling is the principal 
or strongest circumstance. Secondly, the association of our ideas 
with moral qualities is evidently assisted, and forced into the same 
general direction by the simplicity and uniform character of our 
feelings compared with the great variety of things and actions, which 
makes it impossible to combine such a number of distinct forms under 
the same general notion. 

What I have here stated is I believe the whole extent and compass 
of the law of association. It has been said that this principle is of 
itself sufficient to account for all the phenomena of the human mind, 
and is the foundation of every rule of morality. My design is to 
shew that both these assertions are absolutely false, or that it is an 
absurdity, and an express contradiction to suppose that association is 
either the only mode of operation of the human mind, or that it is 
the primary and most general principle .of thought and action.—But 
first of all it will be necessary to consider the account which Hartley 
himself has given of this principle as depending on the mechanical 
communication of motion from the seat of one idea to that of the 
next and so on, according to a certain local arrangement of these 
ideas in the brain^ as certainly if thought is carried on in this 
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manner, that is, by means of vibrations, it is difficult to conceive of 
it's being produced by any other means than the accidental justling of 
these one against the other, which is what is meant by association. 

There are two or three general observations which will be of use 
in conducting us through this inquiry. In the first place it appears 
to me certain that every impression or idea is produced in such a 
manner as to affect or be perceived by the whole brain at once, or in 
immediate succession, that is, before the action ceases. For if we 
suppose a certain degree of resemblance to subsist between two ideas, 
the perception of the one will always be sure to excite a recollection 
of the other, if it is at all worth remembering. I mean for instance 
if a person should in some strange place suddenly see an excellent 
picture of their dead father or mother, I suppose there can be no 
doubt but the picture would call up the memory of the person whom 
it resembled with an instantaneous and irresistible force. Now this 
could not always happen but on the supposition that the visible 
impression of the picture was conveyed to every part of the brain, as 
otherwise it must be a mere accident whether it would ever come in 
contact with that part of it, where that distinct set of recollections 
was lodged which it was calculated to excite. It is evident that the 
force with which the impression of the picture acts upon the mind is 
subsequent to the recollection of the likeness and not the cause of it, 
since the picture of any other person would act physically upon my 
mind in the same manner. It may be worth remarking here that 
the strength, or habitual or recent recurrence of any idea makes it 
more easily recollected. I might see a picture of a person whom I 
had not often seen and whose face did not at all interest me at the 
time without recollecting whose it was, though the likeness should be 
never so great. The frequent recurrence of the imitation on the 
other hand if it has had it’s usual effect renders the recollection of the 
object less certain or at any rate less vivid every time, till at last what 
remains of it is entirely lost, and confounded with the imitation. ‘ 
Again, it is also certain that the proximity of the parts of an object 
to one another, or of one object to another object is of itself a 
sufficient and necessary reason for their recollection in succession or 
together, in the same order in which they were actually perceived. 
Unless this were the case, we could never recollect any thing at all, 
as every object is necessarily composed of parts, and those again of 
others without end. Now how are we to reconcile this with the 
first-mentioned inference that thought is uniformly and necessarily 

^ No doubt the picture is always looked at with a very different feeling from 
what it would have been, if the idea of the person had never been distinctly 
associated with it. 
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communicated to every part of the thinking substance ? If thought 
is produced in such a manner, that the shock is immediately felt in 
those parts nearest the seat of the individual impression, and is indeed 
sure to excite thought in them without ever affecting the remote parts 
of the brain in the same manner, it seems strange that it*s own com¬ 
munication over the whole brain should be so rapid and certain, while 
the force with which it is sent along (as implied in its confined power 
of producing other thoughts by simple impulse) is so unequal. 

The reader will I hope have the good-nature to pardon some incon¬ 
sistencies of expression in treating of this subject. In order to 
disprove the theory which I am combating I must first assume it’s 
truth, and go on talking of the seats of our ideas^ the different parts of 
the hrain^ the communication of thought by impulse^ &c. till it is clearly 
shewn that the hypothesis to which all these expressions refer is in 
reality good for nothing. 

Though I do not see my way out of the dilemma here stated, and 
find I have engaged in an undertaking I am not equal to, I think I 
have seen enough of the difficulties belonging to it to be able to reject 
the Hartleian hypothesis as directly incompatible with a fair and 
comprehensive view of the subject. For, first, it has been shewn 
above that every idea, or perception is communicated to all the parts 
of the brain, or to the whole sentient principle, whatever this is 
supposed to be. Or the same thing might be shewn from the nature 
of consciousness.^ That there is some faculty of this sort which 
opens a direct communication between our ideas, so that the same 
thinking principle is at the same time conscious of different impressions, 
and of their relations to each other, is what hardly any person who 
attends in the least to what passes in his own mind and is not 
determined to reason himself out of his senses will 1 should think 
deny. In other words, when any two ideas or parts of an idea (for 
there is no difference in this respect) as those of two lighted candles, 
or the top and bottom of the same caitdle are impressed at the same 
time on different parts of the brain, before these ideas can be perceived 
in connection as making parts of a whole, or can be accompanied with 
a consciousness of each other’s existence, we must suppose them 
mutually to affect the seats of action belonging to each other, or else 
to be united in some common principle of thought, the same comparing 
power being exerted upon both. Without supposing their distinct 
impressions thus to meet in the same point, it seems a thing impossible 
to conceive how any comparison can take place between different 

^ Consciousneti it here and all along (where any particular strest it laid upon 
it) uted in it*i etymological tense, at literally the tame with contcientia^ the knowing 
or perceiving many things by a simple act. 
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impressions existing at the same time, or between our past, and 
present impressions, or ever to explain what is meant by saying, 
I perceive such and such objects^ I remember such and such events^ since 
these different impressions are evidently referred to the same conscious 
being, which idea of individuality could never have been so much as 
conceived of if there were no other connection between our ideas than 
that which arises from the juxtaposition of the particles of matter on 
which they are severally impressed. The mere juxtaposition of the 
parts of the thinking substance on which different ideas are impressed 
will never produce any thing more than the actual juxtaposition of 
the ideas themselves, unaccompanied by any consciousness of their 
having this relation to each other: for the mind in this case con¬ 
sisting of nothing more than a succession of material points, each part 
will be sensible of the corresponding part of any object which is 
impressed upon it, but can know nothing of the impression which is 
made on any other part of the same substance, except from it’s 
reaction on the seat of the first, which is contrary to the supposition. 
In short, to attempt accounting at all for the nature of consciousness 
from the proximity of different impressions, or of their fluxional parts 
to each other in the brain seems no less absurd than it would be to 
imagine that by placing a number of persons together in a line we 
should produce in them an immediate consciousness and perfect 
knowledge of what was passing in each other's minds. If consciousness 
is to be deduced at all from the circumstance of place, it must be that 
different impressions occupy exactly the same place. One place has 
no identity with another: however thin the partition between one 
idea and another, the distinction must be as absolute and complete, and 
must confine each idea as effectually within it's own bounds in this 
fantastical mosaic-work of the brain, as if the solid skulls of ten 
philosophers were interposed between each. There is another con¬ 
sideration to be attended to, which is that sensible impressions appear 
to be continually made on the same part of the brain in succession:— 
with respect to those received by the eye, a new set of objects is 
almost every moment impressed on the whole organ, and consequently 
transmitted along the nerves to the same receptacle in the brain.^ It 
follows from this last observation in particular (which is not a 
speculative refinement but a plain matter of fact) that the sphere 

^ Those of the touch admit of the greatest variety in this respect from the 
general diffusion of that sense over the whole body, and those which depend on 
hearing from the small part of the ear which is in general distinctly affected by 
sound at the same time. As to the taste and smell, the stimulants applied to 
these senses are such as for the most part to act on a large proportion of the organ 
at once, though only at intervals. The direction of smells is hardly distinguishable 
like that of sounds. 
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occupied by different vibrations is constantly the same, or that the 
same region of the brain belongs equally to a thousand different 
impressions, and consequently that the mere circumstance of situation 
is insufficient to account for that complete distinctness, of which our 
ideas are capable. 

From art these considerations taken together I cannot help 
inferring the fallacy of the Hartleian doctrine of vibrations, which all 
along goes on the supposition of the most exact distinction and 
regular arrangement of the places of our ideas, and which therefore 
cannot be effectually reconciled with any reasoning that excludes all 
local distinction from having a share in the mechanical operations 
of the human mind. For if we suppose the succession of our ideas 
to be carried on by the communication of the impulse belonging to 
one idea to the contiguous cell, or dormitory of another idea formerly 
associated with it, and if we at the same time suppose each idea to 
occupy a separate cell which is inviolable, and which it has entirely 
to itself, then undoubtedly the ideas thus called up will follow one 
another in the same order in which they were originally excited. 
But if we take away this imaginary allotment of separate parcels of 
the brain to different ideas and suppose the same substance or principle 
to be constantly impressed with a succession of different ideas, then 
there seems to be no assignable reason why a vibratory motion 
accompanied with thought in passing from one part of the thinking 
substance to the next should not excite any other idea which had 
been impressed there, as well as the one with which that particular 
vibration had been originally associated, or why it should not by one 
general impulse equally excite them all. It is like supposing that you 
might tread on a nest of adders twined together, and provoke only 
one of them to sting you. On the other hand to say that this 
species of elective affinity is determined in it's operation by the 
greater readiness with which the idea of a particular impression recalls 
the memory of another impression which co-existed with it in a state 
of sensible excitement is to repeat the fact but not (that I can 
perceive) in any manner to account for it. Let any one compare 
this account with the one given by Hartley of his own principle, and 
he will be able to judge. 

But farther, even if it could be shewn that the doctrine of vibrations 
accounts satisfactorily for the association of the ideas of any one 
sense, (as those of the sight for example) yet surely the very nature 
of that principle must cut off every sort of communication between 
the ideas of different senses, (as those of sight and hearing) which 
may have been associated in the order of time, but which with respect 
to actual situation must be farther removed from one another than 
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any ideas of the same sense, at whatever distance of time they may 
have been severally impressed. If from the top of a long cold barren 
hill I hear the distant whistle of a thrush which seems to come up 
from some warm woody shelter beyond the edge of the hill, this 
sound coming faint over the rocks with a mingled feeling of strangeness 
and joy, the idea of the place about me, and the imaginary one beyond 
will all be combined together in such a manner in my mind as to 
become inseparable. Now the doctrine of vibration appears absolutely 
to exclude the possibility of the union of all these into one associated 
idea, because as the whole of that principle is founded on the greater 
ease and certainty with which one local impression is supposed to 
pass into the seat of the next, and the greater force with which it 
acts there than it can do farther off, the idea of a visible object can 
never run into the notion of a sound, nor vice versa, these impressions 
being of course conveyed along different nerves to different and very 
remote parts of the brain. Perhaps it will be said that all ideas 
impressed at the same moment of time may be supposed to be assigned 
to particular compartments of the brain as well as where the external 
objects are contiguous. To this I should answer that such a supposi¬ 
tion does not at all account for what I have said above with respect to 
consciousness and the association of ideas from similarity, &c. and 
secondly, this supposition is neither included in Hartley's theory, nor 
does it seem to be compatible with it, as there is no other reason on 
the common material hypothesis for inferring the contiguity of our 
ideas in the brain than the contiguity of their external objects, and 
the impression of those objects on corresponding parts of the external 
sensible organ. 

The whole of Hartley’s system is founded on what seems an 
entirely gratuitous supposition, viz. the imaginary communication of 
our ideas to particular places in the brain to correspond not only with 
the relations of external objects, but with the order of time. This 
supposition can never be reconciled with the inference mentioned 
above (to go no farther) that thought is communicated to every part 
of the thinking substance by an immediate and uniform impulse. 
For though we should suppose that it is communicated in one manner 
to what may be called it’s primary seat, and in a different manner 
over the rest of the brain, yet we shall still be as much at a loss as 
ever to shew a reason why it’s primary action should always excite 
the associated or contiguous ideas, while it’s indirect or secondary 
action has no power at all to excite any of the ideas, with the spheres 
of which it necessarily comes in contact in it’s general diffusion over 
the whole brain, that is by it's simple impulse. This is not all. 
There is another circumstance which must entirely prevent the least 
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use being made of this distinction, which is that associated ideas are 
not properly such as are contiguous in place, but all such as are con¬ 
nected in point of time, the relation of place not being at all essential 
in the question, for ideas that have been impressed together are 
always recollected as parts of the same complex impression, without 
any regard to the proximity or remoteness of their direct, primary 
seats in the brain, considered as distinct local impressions. As has 
been explained above with respect to sounds and visible objects, 
where the association must evidently arise from what I have called 
their secondary, or relative actions, or, if you will, their conscious 
ideasy that is those which are not confined to a particular spot in the 
circumference of the brain, but affect the general principle of thought, 
whatever this may be, whether composed of extended, material parts, 
or indivisible. Now if these secondary or conscious ideas which we 
may represent as continually posting backwards and forwards like 
couriers in all directions through all quarters of the brain to meet each 
other and exchange accounts are in fact the only instruments of 
association, it is plain that the account given by Hartley of that 
principle falls to the ground at once, first because that account affords 
DO explanation of any of the associations which take place in the 
mind, except when there is an immediate communication between the 
primary seats of the associated ideas; secondly, because these secondary 
or conscious ideas being spread over the w hole brain, or rather being 
impressed on the same thinking principle cannot have any particular 
connection with or power to call up one another or the contrary from 
any circumstances of local distinction, which is thus completely done 
away.—The doctrine of vibrations supposes the order of place and 
the order of time to correspond exactly in all combinations of our 
ideas, and that it is owing to this circumstance entirely that those 
ideas which have been impressed nearly at the same time have after¬ 
wards a power to call up one another from the facility with which 
they must be supposed to pass from their own primary seats into the 
contiguous ones of the associated ideas. I have endeavoured to shew 
on the contrary not only that there is no regular local arrangement of 
our ideas to correspond exactly with the order in which they cohere 
together in the mind, but that there appears to be no distinction 
whatever in this respect, that they all belong absolutely to the same 
place or internal seat of consciousness, that this want of distinction is 
an evident fact with respect to the successive impressions which arc 
made on the same parts of the body, and consequently on the same 
parts of the thinking substance, and that it may be deduced generally 
from the nature of thought itself, and the associations which arise 
from similarity, See. that this principle must be entirely nugatory with 
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respect to the associations of the ideas of different senses, even though 
it should hold true with respect to those of any one sense,^ lastly that 
all ideas impressed at the same time acquire a power of exciting one 
another ever after without any regard to the coincidence of their 
imaginary seats in the brain (according to the material hypothesis) 
and that therefore the true account of the principle of association 
must be derived from the first cause, viz. the coincidence of time, 
and not from the latter which bears no manner of proportion to the 
effects produced. 

The account indeed which Hartley has in one place given of 
successive association as distinct from synchronous seems to have no 
necessary connection with this last-mentioned principle. He says, 
page 69, ‘ If A and B be vibrations impressed successively, then will 
* the latter part of A, viz. that part which remains after the impression 
‘ of the object ceases, be modified and altered by B, at the same time 
‘that it will a little modify and alter it, till at last it be quite over- 
‘ powered by it, and end in it. It follows therefore that the successive 
‘impression of A and B sufficiently repeated will so alter the 
‘ medullary substance, as that when A is impressed alone, it’s latter 
‘ part shall not be such as the sole impression of A requires, but lean 
‘ towards B, and end in c at last. But B will not excite j in a 
‘ retrograde order, since, by supposition, the latter part of B was not 
‘ modified and altered by A, but by some other vibration, such as C 
‘or D.’ First of all, this account seems to imply that the associated 
impressions A and B are the only ones made on the mind, and that 
they extend over the whole medullary substance. In this case when 
the action of A ceases or grows very weak, we may suppose that the 
tendency to B will be gradually revived, and at last completely over¬ 
power that of A, because these are the only impressions existing in 
the mind, and it must consequently incline to one or other of them, 
which would be equally the case, whether they had been impressed 
together, or not. Otherwise we must suppose the impressions thus 
made successively to have a distinct local communication with each 
other, or there is no reason given why A should excite h more than 
any other vibration impressed on the brain in general, or on the seat 
of h in particular. We must besides this suppose the vibrations A 
and B to have a particular line of direction, as well as primary sphere 
of action in the brain to account for B’s not exciting a in the reverse 
order, &c. The question is how the impression of different objects 

^ The methoH taken by Hartley in detailing the associations, which take place 
between the ideas of each of the senses one by one, saves him the trouble of 
explaining those which take place between the ideas of different senses at the same 
time. 
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at the same time, or in quick succession gives the idea of one of those 
objects a power to excite the idea of the other, though the object is 
absent; and it is no answer to this question to say, that A being often 
repeated in connection with B, when it is afterwards excited, ‘leans 
towards B, and ends in it/ Hartley says by way of breaking the 
difficulty, that the latter part of A is altered and modified by B. 
This is evident enough while B really acts upon the senses: but why 
should it be modified by it in the absence of B ? This modification 
of the latter part of A by B is not the intermediate cause of the 
excitement of for hy the representative of B, must be excited, at 
least imperfectly, before it can modify A (B itself being nothing) and 
the point is how A, or a excites the movement connected with B and 
that only, not how, supposing this connection between them to be 
established, the one gradually passes into the other, and ends in it, 
I think Hartley constantly mistakes tracing the order of palpable 
effects, or overt acts of the mind for explaining the causes of the 
connection between them, which he hardly ever does with a true 
metaphysical feeling. Even where he is greatest, he is always the 
physiologist rather than the metaphysician.^ 

Perhaps a better way to set about discovering the clue to the 
principle of association, setting aside all ideas of extension, contiguity, 
&c. would be by considering the manner in which the same conscious 
principle may be supposed to adapt itself to, to combine, and as it 
were reconcile together the actions of different objects impressed on it 
at once, and to all of which it is forced to attend at the same time; 
by which means these several impressions thus compelled into agree¬ 
ment, and a kind of mutual understanding one with another afterwards 

' I have always hatl the same feeling with respect to Hartley (still granting his 
power to the utmost) which is pleasantly expressed in an old author, Roger Bacon, 
quoted by Sir Kenelm Digby in his answer to Brown, ‘Those students,* he says, 
* who busy themselves much with such notions as relate wholly to the fantasie, do 
‘ hardly ever become idoneous for abstracted metaphysical speculations ; the one 
‘ having bulky foundation of matter or of the accidents of it to settle upon, (at the 
‘least with one foot:) the other flying continually, even to a lessening pitch, in 
‘the subtil air. And accordingly, it hath been generally noted, that the exactest 
‘mathematicians, who converse altogether with lines, flgurcs, and other differences 
‘of quantity, have seldom proved eminent in metaphysicks or speculative divinity. 
‘Nor again, the professors of these sciences in the other arts. Much less can it 
‘be expected, that an excellent physician, whose fancy is always fraught with the 
‘material drugs that he prescribeth his apothecary to compound his medicines of, 
‘and whose hands are inured to the cutting up, and eyes to the inspection of 
‘anatomized bodies, should easily and with success, flie his thoughts at so towring 
‘a game, as a pure intellect, a separated and unbodied soul.*—I confess I feel in 
reading Hartley something in the way in which the Dryads must have done shut 
up in their old oak trees. 1 feel my sides pressed hard, and bored with points of 
knotty inferencei piled up one upon another without being able ever to recollect 
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retain a particular tendency or disposition to unite together, that is to 
say, the mind when thrown back, into the same state by the recurrence 
of any one of these ideas is of course put into the way of admitting 
or passing more readily to any other of the same set of ideas than to 
any other ideas of a different set not so blended and harmonized with 
it. It seems as if the mind was laid open to all the impressions which 
had been made upon it at any given time, the moment any one of 
them recalls a state of feeling habitually in unison with the rest. By 
touching a certain spring, all obstacles are removed, the doors fly 
open, and the whole gallery is seen at a single glance.—The mind has 
a capacity to perform any complex action the easier for having 
performed the same action before. It will consequently have a 
disposition to perform that action rather than any other, the other 
circumstances being the same. I imagine that association is to be 
accounted for on the very same principle as a man*s being able to 
comprehend or tahe in a mathematical demonstration the better for 
going over it a number of times, or to recognise any well-known 
object, as the figure of a man for instance in the middle of a common, 
sooner than a stump of a tree, or piece of a rock of twice the size, 
and of just as remarkable a shape.—In like manner, or at least con¬ 
sistently with this, we may suppose, if one impression is very like 
another, though not associated with it, that the mind will in that case 
slide more naturally, will feel less repugnance in passing from the 
recollection of the one to that of the other, that is from it’s actual 
state into a state very little different from it than into one of a totally 
different kind. When any particular idea becomes predominant, the 
turn which is thus given to the mind must be favourable to the 
reception or recollection of any other idea, which requires but little 

myself, or catch a glimpie of the actual world without me, I am somehow 
wedged in between different rows of material objects, overpowering me by their 
throng, and from which I have no power to escape, but of which I neither know 
nor understand any thing. I constantly see objects multiplied upon me, not 
powers at work, 1 know no reason why one thing follows another but that some¬ 
thing else is conjured up between them, which has as little apparent connection 
with either as they have with one another ;—he always reasons from the concrete 
object, not from the abstract or essential properties of things, and in his whole book 
I do not believe that there is one good definition. It would be a bad way to 
describe a man’s character to say that he had a wise father or a foolish son, and 
yet this is the way in which Hartley defines ideas by stating what precedes them in 
the mind, and what comes after them. Thus he defines the will to be ‘ that idea, 
•or itatt of mind which precedes action,* or * a desire, or aversion sufficiently strong 
•to produce action,* See. He gives you the outward signs of things in the order in 
which he conceives them to follow one another, never the demonstration of 
certain consequences from the known nature of their causes, which alone is true 
reasoning. Nevertheless, it is not to be forgotten, that he was also a great man. 
See his Chapter on Memory, &c« 
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alteration in the state of the mind to admit it. A slight turn of the 
screws on which the tension of the mind depends will set it right to 
the point required. When the actual state of the mind agrees, or 
falls in with some previous tendency, the effort which the latent idea 
makes to pass into a state of excitement must be more powerful than 
it would be without this co-operation, and where the other circum¬ 
stances are indifferent must always be effectual. Thus the actual 
feeling of warmth must have a tendency to call up any old ideas of 
the same kind; e, g, to-day being a very warm day put me in mind 
of a walk I took in a hot day last summer. Here however another 
difficulty occurs ; for the very opposition of our feelings as of heat 
and cold frequently produces a transition in the mind from the one to 
the other. This may be accounted for in a loose way by supposing, 
that the struggle between very opposite feelings producing a violent 
and perturbed state of mind excites attention, and makes the mind 
more sensible to the shock of the contrary impression to that by which 
it is preoccupied, as we find that the body is more liable to be affected 
by any opposite extremes, as of heat and cold, immediately succeeding, 
and counteracting each other. Be this as it may, all things naturally 
put us in mind of their contraries, cold of heat, day of night, &c. 
These three, viz. association, similarity, and contrast I believe include 
all the general sources of connection between our ideas, for as to that 
of cause and effect, it seems to be referable (as remarked by Priestley) 
or at least chiefly so to the first class, that of common association.— 
I hope no one will think me weak enough to imagine that what I 
have here stated is even a remote and faint approach to a satisfactory 
account of the matter. Every attempt of this sort must be light and 
ineffectual without first ascertaining (if that were possible) the manner 
in which our ideas are produced, and the nature of consciousness, 
both of which I am utterly unable to comprehend. I have endeavoured 
simply to point out what it is that is to be accounted for, the general 
feeling with which a reflecting man should set out in search of the 
truth, and the impossibility of ever arriving at it, if at the outset we 
completely cover over our own feelings with maps of the brain, dry 
skulls, musical chords, pendulums, and compasses, or think of looking 
into the bottom of our own minds by means of any other instrument 
than a sharpened intellect. 

What I at first proposed was to shew, that association, however 
we may suppose it to be carried on, is not the only source of con¬ 
nection between our ideas, or mode of operation of the human mind. 
This has been assumed indirectly, and I think proved with respect to 
similarity, &c. Here however a shrewd turn has been given to the 
argument by the Hartleians, who, admitting similarity among the 
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causes of connection between our ideas, deny that it is any objection 
to their doctrine, for that this very example is easily resolved into a 
case of mere association. Similarity they say is nothing but partial 
sameness, and that where part of a thing has been first associated with 
certain circumstances, and is afterwards conjoined with others, 
making in fact two different objects, it’s recurrence in the second 
instance will necessarily recall the circumstances with which it was 
associated in the first.*—In general we suppose that if we meet a 
person in the street with a face resembling some other face with which 
we are well acquainted, the reason why the one puts us in mind of 
the other is that the one is tike the other ; and we should be little dis¬ 
posed to believe any one who told us seriously that in reality we had 
before seen the one man’s nose upon the other’s face, and that this old 
impression or very identical object brought along with it the other 
ideas with which it had been formerly associated. This account 
would be sufficiently contrary to common sense and feeling, and I 
hope to shew that it has as little connection with any true subtlety of 
thinking. No metaphysician will I am sure be disposed to controvert 
this, who takes the trouble accurately to compare the meaning of the 
explanation with the terms and necessary import of the law of associa¬ 
tion. For let an impression which I received yesterday be in every 
possible respect the same with the one which I received to-day, still 
the one impression is not the other; they are two distinct impressions 
existing at different times, and by the supposition associated with very 
different circumstances. The one from having been co-existent with 
certain circumstances has a power by the law of association of exciting 
the recollection of those circumstances whenever it is itself recollected: 
the other has the same power over that particular combination of 
circumstances with which it was associated, merely because they were 
80 impressed together on the mind at the same moment of time. To 
say therefore that a particular property of an object has a power of 
exciting the ideas of several other properties of another object, of 
which it never made a part, on the principle of association, is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. It’s being essentially or comparatively the same 
with another property which did actually make part of such an object 
no more proves the consequences which fairly result from the principle 
of association than it would follow from my looking at the same 
object at which another has been looking, that I must forthwith be 
impressed with all the ideas, feelings and imaginations which have 
been passing in his mind at the time. This last observation has been 
objected to on the ground that there is no connection whatever 
between one man’s ideas, and another’s. No doubt: but then it 
^ See Priestley’s Letters to a Philotophical Unbeliever, 
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follows as clearly (and that is all I meant to shew) that the abstract 
identity of the objects or impressions does not of itself produce this 
connection, so that the perception of the one must needs bring along 
with it the associated ideas belonging to the other. The objects or 
ideas are the same in both cases, if that were all: but this is not 
sufficient to prove that they must have the same accompaniments, or 
associations, because in the one case they are impressed on different 
minds, and in the other on the same mind at different times, which is 
expressly contrary to the principle of association, unless we assume 
by the help of a verbal sophism that the same generical idea is the 
same associated idea, and this again would lead to the absurd con¬ 
sequence above stated. It is not here necessary to give a regular 
definition or account of what in general constitutes sameness, or to 
inquire whether strictly speaking such a relation can ever be said to 
subsist between any two assignable objects. Such an inquiry would 
be quite foreign to the purpose, and I wish to avoid as much as 
possible all useless common-place subtleties, all such as whichever 
way they are determined can make no alteration in the state of the 
argument. It is plain in the present instance for example that when 
it is stated that a particular idea having been once associated with 
given circumstances, the same idea will ever afterwards excite the 
recollection of those circumstances, all that is meant is that the idea 
in the latter case must be a producttotiy continuation, or properly a 
recollection of the former one, so as to retain the impression of the 
accidental modifications by which that idea was originally affected. 
It must be so far the same as to bear the same relation to the 
surrounding ideas, as to depend for what it is on what it has been, 
and connect the present with the past. It must be the old idea 
lurking in the mind with all it^s old associations hanging about it, 
and not an entirely new impression with entirely new associations. 
This idea must therefore be originally derived from an individual 
impression in contradistinction to half a dozen different ones possessing 
the same absolute properties: for the whole point turns upon this, 
that such and such ideas have not naturally any sort of connection 
with certain other ideas, but that any one of these ideas having been 
actually associated with any of the others, this accidental relation 
begets a peculiar and artificial connection between them which is 
continued along with the remembrance of the ideas themselves. 

Mr. Mac-Intosh, I remember, explained this principle in his 
lectures in the following manner. If, says he, any gentleman who 
has heard me in this place to-day should by chance pass by this way 
to-morrow, the sight of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall will upon the principle we 
are now examining bring along with it the recollection of some of 
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the persons he has met witli the day before, perhaps of some of the 
reasonings which I have the honour to deliver to this audience, or in 
short any of those concomitant circumstances with which the sight 
of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall has been previously associated in his mind. 
This is a correct verbal statement, but it is liable to be misunderstood. 
Mr. Mac-Intosh is no doubt a man of a very clear understanding, of 
an imposing elocution, a very able disputant, and a very metaphysical 
lawyer, but by no means a profound metaphysician, not quite a 
Berkeley in subtlety of distinction. I will try as well as I am able 
to help him out in his explanation. It is clear that the visible image 
of Lincoln*8-Inn Hall which any one has presented to his senses at 
any given moment of time cannot have been previously associated with 
other images and perceptions. Neither is a renewed sensible impres¬ 
sion of a particular object the same with or in any manner related to 
a former recollected impression of the same object except from the 
resemblance of the one to the other. There can be no doubt then of 
the connection between my idea or recollection of Lincoln's-lnn Hall 
yesterday, and the associated ideas of the persons whom I saw there, 
or the things which I heard, the question is how do I get this idea 
of yesterday’s impression from seeing Lincoln’s-Inn Hall to-day. 
The difficulty I say is not in connecting the links in the chain of 
previously associated ideas, but in arriving at the first link,—in 
passing from a present sensation to the recollection of a past object. 
Now this can never be by an act of association, because it is self- 
evident that the present can never have been previously associated 
with the past. Every beginning of a series of associations, that is 
every departure from the continued beaten track of old impressions or 
ideas remembered in regular succession therefore implies and must be 
accounted for from some act of the mind which does not depend on 
association. 

Association is an habitual relation between continuations of the 
same ideas which act upon one another in a certain manner simply 
because the original impressions were excited together. Let ABC 
represent any associated impressions. Let a b c ht the ideas left in 
the mind by these impressions, and then let A M N represent a 
repetition of A in conjunction with a different set of objects. Now 
a the idea of A when excited will excite b c ox the ideas of B C 
by association, but A as part of the sensible impression A M N 
cannot excite b chy association, because it has never been associated 
with B C, because it is not, like <7, the production of the former 
impression A, but an entirely new impression made from without, 
totally unconnected with the first. 1 understand then from the 
nature of association how a will excite b r, but not how A excites a. 
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I understand how my thinking of Lincoln*8-Inn Hall, the impression 
of yesterday, should also lead me to think of other things connected 
with that impression according to the principle of association: but 
I cannot see how, according to this principle, there is any more 
connection between my seeing Lincoln’s-Inn Hall to-day, and 
recollecting my having seen it yesterday than there is between the 
palace of St. Cloud, and the hovel in which Jack Shepherd hid 
himself when he escaped out of Newgate. Certainly the new 
impression is not the old one, nor the idea of the old one. What is 
it then that when this second impression is made on the mind 
determines it to connect itself with the first more than with any other 
indifferent impression, what carries it forward in that particular 
direction which is necessary to it’s finding out it’s fellow, or setting 
aside this geographical reasoning, what is there in the action of the 
one on the mind that necessarily revives that of the other ? All this 
has clearly nothing to do with association. 

A question however occurs here which perplexes the subject a 
good deal, and which I shall state and answer as concisely as I can. 
I have hitherto endeavoured to shew that a particular present 
impression cannot excite the recollection of a past impression by 
association, that is, that ideas cannot be said to excite one another by 
association which have never been associated. But still it may be 
asked whether a present impression may not excite the ideas associated 
with any similar impression, without first exciting a distinct recollec¬ 
tion of the similar impression with which they were associated. Now, 
however we may reconcile it with the foregoing reasoning, it is 
certainly a fact that it does do so. And I conceive it will not be 
difficult to account for this, according to the explanation above hinted 
at of the principle of association: for we may in general suppose 
any similar state of mind to be favourable to the readmission, or 
recollection of the ideas already associated such a state of mind, 
whether the similarity is produced by a revival of the old idea, or by 
the recurrence of a similar external object. In this case however 
we must suppose that association is only a particular and accidental 
effect of some more general principle, not the sole-moving spring in 
all combinations which take place between our ideas: and still more, 
that similarity itself must be directly a very strong source of connection 
between them, since it extends beyond the similar ideas themselves to 
any ideas associated with them. On the other hand according to the 
Hartleian theory of association as carried on by the connection of 
different local impressions, which alone makes it difficult to admit 
similarity as a distinct source of connection between our ideas, I am 
utterly unable to conceive how this effect can ever take place, that is, 
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I contend that there must be in this case a direct communication 
between the new impression, and the similar old one before there can 
be any possible reason for the revival of the associated ideas, and then 
the same difficulty will return as before, why one similar impression 
should have a natural tendency to excite another, which tendency 
cannot be accounted for from association, for it goes before it, and on 
this hypothesis is absolutely necessary to account for it.—Whatever 
relates to local connection must be confined to the individual 
impression and cannot possibly extend to the class or genus» Suppose 
association to depend on the actual juxtaposition of two, or more local 
impressions which being thus accidentally brought together have 
thrown a sort of grappling irons over one another, and continue to act 
in concert in consequence of this immediate local communication. It 
is clear that in this case none but the individual, or numerical 
impressions so united can have any power over each other. No 
matter how like any other impression may be to any of the associated 
ones,—if it does not agree in place as well as kind, it might as well 
not exist at all; it*s influence can no more be felt in the seat of the 
first, than if it were parcel of another intellect, or floated in the 
regions of the moon. Again suppose association to consist not in 
connecting different local impressions, but in reconciling different 
heterogeneous actions of the same thinking principle, ‘ in subduing the 
‘ one even to the very quality of the other,^ here the disposition of the 
mind being the chief thing concerned, not only those very identical 
impressions will coalesce together which have been previously 
associated, but any other very similar impressions to these will have 
a facility in exciting one another, that is in acting upon the mind at 
the same time, their association depending solely on the habitual dis¬ 
position of the mind to receive such and such impressions when 
preoccupied by certain others, their local relation to each other being 
the same in all cases.—The moment it is admitted not to be necessary 
to association that the very individual impressions should be actually 
revived, the foundation of all the inferences which have been built on 
this principle is completely done away. 

Association is then only one of the ways in which ideas are 
recollected or brought back into the mind. Another view of the 
subject remains whichr is to consider their effects after they get there 
as well as how they arc introduced, why certain ideas affect the mind 
differently from others, and by what means we are enabled to form 
comparisons and draw inferences. 

It association were every thing, and the cause of every thing, there 
could be no comparison of one idea with another, no reasoning, no 
abstraction, no regular contrivance, no wisdom, no general sense of 
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right and wrong, no sympathy, no foresight of any thing, in short 
nothing that is essential, or honourable to the human mind would be 
left to it. Accordingly the abettors of this theory have set themselves 
to shew, that judgment^ imagination^ &c. are mere words that really 
signify nothing but certain associations of ideas following one another 
in the same mechanical order in which they were originally impressed, 
and that all our feelings, tastes, habits and actions spring from the 
same source. As I know of no proof whatever that has, or can be 
given of either of these paradoxes but that many of our opinions are 
prejudices, and that many of our feelings arise from habit, I shall 
state as concisely as I can my reasons for thinking that association 
alone does not account either for the proper operations of the under¬ 
standing, or for our moral feelings, and voluntary actions, or that 
there are other general, original, independent faculties equally necessary 
and more important in the ‘building up of the human mind.’ In 
every comparison made by the mind of one idea with another, that is 
perception of agreement, or disagreement, or of any kind of relation 
between them, I conceive that there is something implied which is 
essentially different from any association of ideas. Before I proceed, 
however, I must repeat that in this question I stand merely on the 
defensive. I have no positive inferences to make, nor any novelties 
to bring forward, and I have only to defend a common-sense feeling 
against the refinements of a false philosophy. I understand by 
association of ideas the recollecting or perceiving any two or more 
ideas together, or immediately one after the other. Now it is contended 
that this immediate succession, coexistence or juxtaposition of our 
ideas is all that can be meant by their comparison. It is therefore a 
question in this case what becomes of the ideas of likeness, equality, 
&c. for if there is no other connection between our ideas than what 
arises from positive association, it seems to follow that all objects 
seen, or if you please thought of together must be equally like, and 
that the likeness is completely done away by separating the objects or 
supposing them to be separated. As these ideas are some of the 
clearest and most important we have, it may be reasonably demanded 
that any attempt to account for them by resolving them into other 
ideas with which they have not at first sight the least connection 
should be perfectly clear and satisfactory. Let us see how far this 
has been done. It has been contended then that the only idea of 
equality which the mind can possibly have is the recollection of the 
sensible impression made by the meeting of the contiguous points, or 
ends of two strait lines for example.' Here two questions will 

^ See Essays by T. Cooper of Manchester. This very curious analysis was also 
delivered with great gravity by Mr. Mac-lntosh to the metaphysical students of 
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arise. The first is whether the idea of equality is merely a particular 
way of considering contiguity. Secondly, whether association, that 
is the succession or juxtaposition of our ideas can ever of itself 
produce the idea of this relation between them. My first object will 
be to inquire whether the perception of the equality of two lines is 
the same with the perception of the contiguity of their extremities, 
whether the one idea necessarily includes every thing that is contained 
in the other. 

1 see two points touch one another, or that there is no sensible 
interval between them. What possible connection is there between 
this idea, and that of their being the boundaries of two lines of equal 
length ? It is only by drawing out those points to a certain distance 
that I get the idea of any lines at all; they must be drawn out to the 
same distance before they can be equal; and I can have no idea of 
their being equal without dividing that equal distance into two distinct 
parts or lines, both of which I must consider at the same time as 
contained with the same limits. If the ideas merely succeeded one 
another, or even coexisted as distinct images, they would still be 
perfectly unconnected with each other, each being absolutely con¬ 
tained within itself, and there being no common act of attention to 
both to unite them together. Now the question is whether this 
perception of the equality of these two lines is not properly an idea 
of comparison, (in the sense in which every one uses and feels these 
words) which idea cannot possibly be expressed or defined by any 
other relation between our ideas, or whether it is only a round-about 
way of getting at the old idea of the coincidence of their points or 
ends, which certainly is not an idea of comparison, or of the relation 
between equal quantities simply because there are no quantities to be 
compared. The one relates to the agreement of the things them¬ 
selves one with another, the other to their local situation. There is 
no proving any farther that these ideas are different, but by appealing 
to every man's own breast. If any one should choose to assert that 
two and two make six, or that the sun is the moon, I can only answer 
by saying that these ideas as they exist in my mind are totally different. 
In like manner I am conscious of certain operations in my own mind 
in comparing two equal lines together essentially different from the 
perception of the contiguity of their extremities, and I therefore con¬ 
clude that the ideas of equality and contiguity are not the same. 

LincolnVlnn. I confess I like ingenuity, however misapplied, if it is but a man’s 
own : but the dull, affected, pompous repetition of nonsense is not to be endured 
with patience. In retailing what is not our own, the only merit must be in the 
choice, or judgment, A man, however, without originality may yet have common 
sense and common honesty. To be a hawker of worn-out paradoxes, and a pander 
to sophistry denotes indeed a desperate ambition, 
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The second question is whether the idea of contiguity itself is an 
idea of mere association, that is whether it is nothing more than the 
recollection of a compound sensation. If by sensation is to be under¬ 
stood the direct impression of the parts of any outward object on 
corresponding parts of an extended living substance, by which means 
the general mass is converted from a dead into a living thing, and 
that this is the only difference that takes place, then I deny that this 
combination of living atoms, this diffusion of animal sensibility, 
however exquisite or thrilling to the slightest touch, will ever give 
the idea of relation of any kind whether of contiguity, coexistence, or 
any thing else either immediately at the time or by recollection after¬ 
wards. It has been said that to feel is to thinks ‘ sentir est penser' 

I believe that this is true of the human mind, because the human 
mind is a thinking principle, it is natural to it to think, it cannot feel 
without thinking: but this maxim would not be at all true of such a 
human mind as is described by these philosophers, which would be 
equally incapable both of thought, and feeling as it exists in us. As 
this distinction is very difficult to be expressed, I hope I may be 
allowed to express it in the best way that I am able. Suppose a 
number of animalculae as a heap of n^ites in a rotten cheese lying as 
close together as they can stick (though the example should be of 
something ‘ more drossy and divisible,’ of something less reasonable, 
approaching nearer to pure sensation than we can conceive of any 
creature that exercises the functions of the meanest instinct.) No 
one will contend that in this heap of living matter there is any idea of 
the number, position, or intricate involutions of that little, lively, 
restless tribe. This idea is evidently not contained in any of the 
parts separately, nor is it contained in all of them put together. That 
is, the aggregate of many actual sensations is, we here plainly see, a 
totally different thing from the collective idea, comprehension, or 
consciousness of those sensations as many things, or of any of their 
relations to each other. We may go on multiplying and combining 
sensations to the end of time without ever advancing one step in the 
other process, or producing one single thought. But to what I would 
ask does this supposition differ from that of many distinct particles of 
matter, full of animation, tumbling about, and pressing against each 
other in the same brain, except that we make use of this brain as a 
common medium to unite their different desultory actions in the same 
general principle of thought, or consciousness ? Therefore if there is 
no power in this principle but to repeat the old story of sensation over 
again, if the mind is but a sort of inner room where the images of 
external things like pictures in a gallery are lodged safe, and dry out 
of the reach of the turbulence of the senses, but remaining as distinct 
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from, and if I may so say as perfectly unknown to one another as the 
pictures on a wall, there being no general faculty to overlook and give 
notice of their several impressions, this medium is without any use, 
the hypothesis is so far an encumbrance, not an advantage. To 
perceive the relation of one thing to another it is not only necessary 
that the ideas of the things themselves should co-exist (which would 
signify nothing) but that they should be perceived to co-exist by the 
same conscious understanding, or that their different actions should be 
felt at the same instant by the same being in the strictest sense. If 
I am asked if I conceive clearly how this is possible, I answer no:— 
perhaps no one ever will, or can. But I do understand clearly, that 
the other supposition is an absurdity, and can never be reconciled with 
the nature of thought, or consciousness, of that power of which I have 
an absolute certainty in my own mind. If any one who still doubts 
of this will give me a satisfactory reason why he denies the same 
consciousness to different minds, or thinks it necessary to circumscribe 
this principle within the limits of the same brain but upon the supposi¬ 
tion that one brain is one power, in some sort modifying and reacting 
upon all the ideas contained in it, I shall then be ready to give up my 
dull, cloudy, English mysticism for the clear sky of French meta¬ 
physics. Till then it is in vain to tell me that the mind thinks by 
sensations, that it then thinks most emphatically, then only truly when 
by decompounding it’s essence it comes at last to reflect the naked 
impression of material objects. It is easy to make a bold assertion, 
and just as easy to deny it; and I do not know that there is any 
authority yet established by which I am bound to yield an implicit 
assent to every extravagant opinion which some man of celebrity has 
been hardy enough to adopt, and make others believe. It docs not 
surely follow that a thing is to be disbelieved, the moment any one 
thinks proper to deny it, merely because it has been generally believed, 
as if truth were one entire paradox, and singularity the only claim to 
authority.^ 

^ This subject of consciousness, the most abstruse, the most important of all 
others, the most filled with seeming inexplicable contradictions, that which bids the 
completest defiance to the matter-of-fact philosophy and can only be developed by 
the patient soliciting of a man's own spirit has been accordingly passed over by the 
herd of philosophers from Locke downwards. There is a short note about it in 
Hartley in which he flatly denies the possibility of any such thing. Lest what I 
have already said should therefore be insufficient to fix the attention of the reader 
on a subject which he may think quite exploded, I will add the account which 
Rousseau has given of the same subject, whose authority does not weigh the less 
with me because it is unsupported by the Logic of Condillac, or the book De 
I’Esprit. 

‘Me yoici deja tout aussi sur dc I'existence dc l*univers, que dc la mienne. 
Enauite )c r^fiechis sur les objets dc mes sensations, et trouvant en moi la fiiculte 
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I never could make much of the subject of real relations in nature. 
But in whatever way we determine with respect to them, whether 
they are absolutely true in nature, or are only the creatures of the 
mind, they cannot exist in nature after the same manner that they 
exist in the human mind. The forms of things in nature are 
manifold ; they only become one by being united in the same common 
principle of thought. The relations of the things themselves as they 
exist separately and by themselves must therefore be very different 

dc lc8 comparer, je me sens doue d’unc force active que je ne savois pas avoir 
auparavant. 

‘ Appcrcevoir, c’est sentir ; comparer, c’est jugcr : juger ct sentir nc sont pas la 
memc chose. Par la sensation, Ics objets s'offrent a moi scpares, isolw, tels qu’ils 
sunt dans la Nature ^ par la comparaison, je Ics remue, je Ics transporte, pour ainsi 
dire, je Ics pose I’un sur I’autre, pour prononccr sur Icur difference ou sur leur 
similitude, ct genCTalement sur tous leurs rapports. Scion moi, la faculte distinctive 
de I’etre actif, ou intelligent cst de pouvoir donner un sens H ce mot, Je 
cherche en vain dans Tetre purement sensitif cette force intelligente, qui superpose, 
ct puis qui prononce ; je ne la saurois voir dans sa nature. Cet etre passif sentira 
chaque objet separement, ou meme il sentira Tobjet total forme des deux, mais 
n’ayant aucune force pour les replier Tun sur Tautre, il ne let comparera jamais, il 
nc les jugera point. 

* Voir deux objets a la fois, n’est pas voir leurs rapports, ni juger dc leurs 
differences ; appcrcevoir plusicurs objets les uns hors des autres, n’est pas les 
nombrer. Jc puis avoir au meme instant I’idee d’un grand baton et d’un petit 
baton sans les comparer, sans juger que I’un est plus petit que I’autre, comme je 
puis voir a la fois ma main enticre sans faire le compte de mes doigts. Ces id^ 
comparatives, plus grand^ plus petit^ dc meme que les idws numeriques d’ww, dc 
deuxy See. ne sont certainement pas des sensations, quoique mon esprit ne les 
produise, qu'a I’occasion de mes sensations. 

*On nous dit que I’etre sensitif distingue les sensations les unes des autres par 
les differences qu’ont cntr’cUcs ces memes sensations : ccci demande explication. 
Quand les sensations sont differentes, I’etre sensitif les distingue par leurs 
differences: quand dies sont scmblables, il les distingue parce qu’il sent les unes 
hors des autres. Autrement, comment dans une sensation simultanee distingue- 
roit-il deux objets egaux ? 11 faudroit necessairement qu’il confondit ces deux 

objets, et les prit pour le meme, sur'tout dans un systwie ou I’on pr^end que les 
sensations representatives dc I’^enduc nc sont point ctcnducs. 

* Quand les deux sensations a comparer sont apper^ues, leur impression est faite, 
chsque objet est senti, les deux sont sentis ; mais leur rapport n’est pas senti pour 
ccla. Si le jugement de cc rapport n’etoit qo’une sensation. Sc me venoit 
uniquement de I’objet, mes jugemens nc me tromperoient jamais, puisqu’il n’est 
jamais faux que je sente ce que je sens. 

*Pourquoi done est-ce que je me trompe sur le rapport de ces deux batons, 
sur-tout s’ils nc sont pas parallcles ? Pourquoi, dis-je, par exemple, que le petit 
baton est le tiers du grand, tandis qu’il n’en est que le quart ? Pourquoi I’image, 
qui est la sensation, n’est die pas conforme a son modele, qui est Tobjet ? C’est 
que je suis actif quand je juge, que Toleration qui compare est fautive, et <|ue mon 
entendement, qui juge les rapports, mele ses erreurs ^ la v^it^ des sensations qui 
ne montrent que les objets. 

*Ajoutex a cela une reflexion qui vous frappera, je m’assure, quand vous y aurex 
pense ; c’est que si nous etions purement passifs dans Tusage de nos sens, il n’y 
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from their relations as perceived by the mind where they have an 
immediate communication with each other. The things themselves 
can only have the same relation to each other that the ideas of things 
have in different minds, or that our sensible impressions must have to 
one another before wc refer them to some inward conscious principle. 
Without this connection between our ideas in the mind there could 
be no preference of one thing to another, no choice of means to ends, 
that is, no voluntary action. Suppose the ideas or impressions of any 
two objects to be perfectly distinct and vivid, suppose them moreover 
to be mechanically associated together in my mind, and that they bear 
in fact just the same proportion to each other that the objects do in 
nature, that the one is attended with just so much more pleasure than 
the other, and is so much more desirable, what effect can this of 
itself have but to produce a proportionable degree of unthinking com¬ 
placency in the different feelings belonging to each, and a proportionable 
degree of vehemence in the blind impulse, by which I am attached to 
each of them separately and for the moment ? If there is no per¬ 
ception of the relation between different feelings, no proper comparison 
of the one with the other, there may indeed be a stronger impulse 
towards the one than there is towards the other in the different scats 
of perception which they severally affect, but there can be no 
reasonable attachment, no preference of the one to the other in the 
same general principle of thought and action. And consequently on 
this supposition if the objects or feelings are incompatible with each 
other, I, or rather the different sensible beings within me will be 
drawn different ways, each according to it^s own particular bias, 
blindly persisting in it’s own choice without ever thinking of any 
other interest than it’s own, or being in the least affected by any idea 
of the general good of the whole sentient being, which would be a 
thing utterly incomprehensible.—To perceive relations, if not to 
choose between good and evil, to prefer a greater good to a less, a 
lasting to a transient enjoyment belongs only to one mind, or spirit, 

auroit entr’eux aucun communication ; il nous seroit impossible dc connoitre (jue 
le corps que nous touchons, ct I’objct que nous voyons sont le memc. Ou nous nc 
sentirions jamais rien hors de nous, ou il y auroit pour nous cinq substances 
sensibles, done nous n’aurions nul moycn d’appercevoir I’idcntite. 

donne tel ou tel nom a cette force dc mon esprit qui rapproche ct com¬ 
pare mes sensations ; qu’on I’appellc attention, meditation, reflexion, ou comme 
on voudra 5 toujours cst-il vrai qu’clle cst en moi ct non dans les choses, que e’est 
moi seul qui La produis, quoique je ne la produise qu*a I’occasion de Tlmprcssion 
que font sur moi les objets. Sans etre maitrc de sentir ou de ne pas sentir, jc le 
suis d'examiner plus ou moins ce que jc sens. 

‘ Jc ne suis done pas simplcmcnt un hxt sensitif ct passif, mais un etre actU et 
intelligent, ct quoi qu*en disc la philosophic, j'oserai pr^endre a Thonneur de 
penser, &c.*—E milx, beginning of the third, or end of the second volume. 
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the mind that is in man, which is the centre in which all his thoughts 
meet, and the master-spring by which all his actions are governed. 
Every thing is one in nature, and governed by an absolute impulse. 
The mind of man alone is relative to other things, it represents not 
itself but many things existing out of itself, it does not therefore 
represent the truth by being sensible of one thing but many things 
(for nature, it’s object, is manifold) and though the things themselves 
as they really exist cannot go out of themselves into other things, or 
compromise their natures, there is no reason why the mind which is 
merely representative should be confined to any one of them more 
than to any other, and a perfect understanding should comprehend 
them all as they are all contained in nature, or in alL No one object 
or idea therefore ought to impel the mind for it's own sake but as it is 
relative to other things, nor is a motive true or natural in reference to 
the human mind merely because it exists, unless we at the same time 
suppose it to be stronger than all others. 

But to return. I conceive first that volition necessarily implies 
thought or foresight, that is, that it is not accounted for from mere 
association. All voluntary action implies a view to consequences, a 
perception of the analogy between certain actions already given, and 
the particular action tiien to be employed, also a knowledge of the 
connection between certain actions and the effects to be produced by 
them; and lastly, a faculty of combining all these with particular 
circumstances so as to be able to judge how far they are likely to 
impede or assist the accomplishment of our purposes, in what manner 
it may be necessary to vary our exertions according to the nature of 
the case, whether a greater or less degree of force is required to 
produce the effect, &c. Without this ‘discourse of reason,* this 
circumspection and comparison, it seems to be as impossible for the 
human mind to pursue any regular object as it would be for a man 
hemmed in on all sides by the walls of houses and blind alleys to see 
his way clearly before him from one end of London to the other, or 
to go in a straight line from Westminster to Wapping. One would 
think it would be sufficient to state the question in order to shew that 
mere association or the mechanical recurrence of any old impressions 
in a certain order, which can never exactly correspond with the given 
circumstances, would never satisfactorily account (without the aid of 
some other faculty) for the complexity and subtle windings and 
perpetual changes in the motives of human action. On the hypothesis 
here spoken of, I could have no comprehensive idea of things to 
check any immediate, passing impulse, nor should I be able to make 
any inference with respect to the consequences of my actions whenever 
there was the least alteration in the circumstances in which I must 
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act. If however this general statement does not convince those who 
are unwilling to be convinced on the subject, I hope the nature of the 
objection will be made sufficiently clear in the course of the argument. 

Secondly, it is necessary to volition that we should suppose the 
imaginary or general ideas of things to be efficient causes of action. 
It is implied in the theory we are combating that some sort of ideas 
are efficient motives to action, because association itself consists of 
ideas. Habit can be nothing but the impulsive force of certain 
physical impressions surviving in their ideas, and producing the same 
effects as the original impressions themselves. Why then should we 
refuse to admit the same, or a similar power in any ideas of the same 
kind, because they have been combined by the imagination with 
different circumstances, or because a great many different ideas have 
gone to make up one general feeling ? Why, if the inherent qualities 
of the ideas are not changed, should not the effects which depend on 
those qualities be the same also ? It cannot be pretended that there 
is something in the nature of all ideas which renders them inadequate 
to the production of muscular action, the one being a mental, the other 
a physical essence. For ideas are evidently the instruments of 
association, and must therefore one way or other be the efficient 
causes of voluntary action. The ideas of imagination and reason must 
be analogous to those of memory and association, or they could not 
represent their several objects, which is absurd.— It is to be 
remembered that the tendency of any ideas to produce action cannot 
be ascribed in the first instance to the accidental association between 
the original impression and some particular action, for the action is an 
immediate and natural consequence of the impression, and would 
equally follow from the same impression in any other circumstances, 
and ought to follow from any other idea partaking of the same general 
nature and properties. The proper effects of association can only 
apply to those cases, where an impression or idea by being associated 
with another has acquired a power of exciting actions to which it was 
itself perfectly indifferent. But this power cannot always be trans¬ 
ferred from one impression to another, for there must be some original 
impression which has an inherent independent power to produce 
action. 

I do not know how far the rules of philosophizing laid down by 
Sir Isaac Newton apply to the question, but it appears to me an 
evident conclusion of common sense not to seek for a remote and 
indirect cause of any effect where there is a direct and obvious one. 
Whenever therefore a particular action follows a given impression, 
if there is nothing in the impression itself incompatible with such an 
effect, it seems an absurdity to go about to deduce that action from 
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some other impression, which has no more rij^ht to it’s production 
than that which is immediately and obviously connected with it. In 
general it may be laid down as a principle of all sound reasoning that 
where there are many things actually existing which may be assigned 
as the causes of several known effects, it is best to divide those effects 
among them, not arbitrarily to lay the whole weight of a complicated 
series of effects on the shoulders of some one of them, generally 
singled out for no other reason than because it is the most remote and 
therefore the least probable. For this there can be no more reason 
than for supposing when I see a large building standing on a number 
of pillars, that the whole of it is secretly upheld by some main pillar 
in the centre, and that all the other pillars stand there for shew, not 
use. The principle that the fewest causes possible are to be admitted 
is certainly not true in the abstract; and the injudicious application of 
it has I think been productive of a great deal of false reasoning. 
Unquestionably, where there is no appearance of the existence of 
certain causes, they are to be admitted with caution: we are not 
fancifully to multiply them ad libitum merely because we are not 
satisfied with those that do appear, much less are we to multiply them 
gratuitously, without any reason at all. But where the supposed 
causes actually exist, where they are known to exist, and have an 
obvious connection with certain effects, why deprive any of these 
causes of the real activity which they seem to possess to make some 
one of them reel and stagger under a weight of consequences which 
nature never meant to lay upon it ? This mistaken notion of 
simplicity has been the general fault of all system-makers, who are so 
wholly taken up with some favourite hypothesis or principle, that 
they make that the sole hinge on which every thing else turns, and 
forget that there is any other power really at work in the universe, 
all other causes being set aside as false and nugatory, or else resolved 
into that one.—There is another principle which has a deep foundation 
in nature that has also served to strengthen the same feeling, which 
is, that things never act alone, that almost every effect that can be 
mentioned is a compound result of a series of causes modifying one 
another, and that the true cause of anything is therefore seldom 
to be looked for on the surface, or in the first distinct agent that 
presents itself. This principle consistently followed up does not 
however lead to the supposition that the immediate and natural causes 
of things are nothing, but that the most trifling and remote are 
something, it proves that the accumulated weight of a long succession 
of real, efficient causes is generally far greater than that of any one 
of them separately, not that the operation of the whole series is in 
itself null and void but as the efficacy of the first sensible cause is 
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transmitted downwards by association through the whole chain. 
Association has been assumed as the leading principle in the opera¬ 
tions of the human mind, and then made the only one, forgetting first 
that nature must be the foundation of every artificial principle, and 
secondly that with respect to the result, even where association has 
had the greatest influence, habit is at best hut a half-worker with 
nature, for in proportion as the habit becomes inveterate, we must 
suppose a greater number of actual impressions to have concurred in 
producing it.^ 

Association may relate only to feelings, habit implies action, a dis¬ 
position to do something. Let us suppose then that it were possible 
to account in this way for all those affections which relate to old 
objects, and ideas, which depend on recalling past feelings by looking 
back into our memories. But the moment you introduce action (if it 
is any thing more than an involuntary repetition of certain motions 
without either end or object, a mere trick, and absence of mind) this 
principle can be of no use without the aid of some other faculty to 
enable us to apply old associated feelings to new circumstances, and to 
give the will a new direction. 

Mr. Mac-Intosh in his public lectures used to deny the existence 
of such a feeling as general benevolence or humanity, on the ground 
that all our affections necessarily owe their rise to particular previous 
associations, and that they cannot exist at all unless they have been 
excited before in the same manner by the same objects. If I were 
disposed to enter particularly into this question, I might say in the 
first place that such a feeling as general benevolence or kindness to 
persons whom we have never seen or heard of before does exist. I 
should not scruple to charge any one who should deny this with the 
mala Jides^ with prevaricating either to himself, or others. It is a 
maxim which these gentlemen seem to be unacquainted with that it is 
necessary to strain an hypothesis to make it fit the facts, not to deny 
the facts because they do not square with the hypothesis. It generally 
happens, that, when a metaphysical paradox is first started, it is 
thought sufficient by a vague and plausible explanation to reconcile it 
tolerably well with known facts: afterwards it is found to be a shorter 
way and savours more of a certain agreeable daring in matters of 
philosophy and dashes the spirit of opposition sooner to deny the facts 
on the strength of the hypothesis.—Independently however of all 
experimental proof, the reasoning as it is applied confutes itself. It 
is said that habit is necessary to produce affection. Now suppose 
this, in what sense is the principle true ? If the persons, feelings and 

* I here speak of association as distinct from imagination or the effects of 
novelty. 
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actions must be exactly and literally the same in both cases, there can 
be no such thing as habit: the same objects and circumstances that 
influenced me to-day cannot possibly influence me to-morrow. Take 
the example of a child to whose welfare the attention of the parent is 
constantly directed. The simple wants of the child are never exactly 
the same in themselves, the accidental circumstances with which they 
are combined are necessarily varying every moment, nor are the 
sentiments and temper of the father less liable to constant and 
imperceptible fluctuations. These subtle changes, however, and this 
dissimilarity in subordinate circumstances do not prevent the father’s 
affection for the child from becoming an inveterate habit. If there¬ 
fore it is merely an extraordinary degree of resemblance in the objects 
which produces an extraordinary degree of strength in the habitual 
affection, a more remote and imperfect resemblance in the objects 
ought to produce proportionable effects. For example, the cries of a 
stranger’s child in want of food are similar to those of his own when 
hungry, the expressions of their countenances are similar, it is also 
certain that wholesome food will produce similar effects upon both, 
&c. I am not here inquiring into the degree of interest which the 
mind will feel for an entire stranger (though that question was well 
answered long ago by the story of the Samaritan.) My object is to 
shew that as to mere theory there is no essential difference between 
the two cases; that a continued habit of kindness to the same person 
implies the same power in the mind as a general disposition to feel for 
others in the same situation ; and that the attempt to reason us out of 
a sense of right and wrong and make men believe that they can only 
feel for themselves, or their immediate connections is not only an 
indecent but a very bungling piece of sophistry.—The child’s being 
personally the same has nothing to do with the question. The idea 
of personal identity is a perfectly generical and abstract idea, altogether 
distinct from association. Any other artificial, and general connection 
between our ideas (as that of the same species) might as well pass for 
association. 

The commentators on Hartley have either not studied or not 
understood him. Otherwise his system could not have been supposed 
to favour the doctrine of selfishness. My quarrel with it is not that 
it proves any thing against the notion of disinterestedness, but that it 
proves nothing. He supposes that the human mind is neither 
naturally selfish, nor naturally benevolent; that we are equally 
indifferent to our own future happiness or that of others, and equally 
capable of becoming interested in either according to circumstances. 

E ee his account of the origin of self-love, page 370.] The difference 
tween this account, and the one I have endeavoured to defend is 
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that I suppose that the idea of any particular positive known good 
either relating to ourselves or others is in itself an efficient motive to 
action, whereas according to Hartley no idea either of our own 
interest or that of others has the least tendency to produce any such 
effect except from association. He infers that there is no essential, 
original desire of happiness in the human mind, because this desire 
varies according to circumstances, or is different in different persons, 
and in the same person at different times according to the humour he 
is in, &c. This objection indeed holds true if applied to the desire 
of happiness as a general indefinite unknown object, that is, to a 
necessary, mechanical, uniform disposition in man as a metaphysical 
agent to the pursuit of good as an abstract essence without any regard 
to the manner in which it is impressed on his imagination, to the 
knowledge which he can possibly have of any object as good, or to 
his immediate disposition to be affected by it. I have however all 
along contended that the desire of happiness is natural to the mind 
only in consequence of the idea, or knowledge of it, in the same 
manner that it is natural to the eye to see when the object is presented 
to it; to which it is no objection that this organ is endued with 
different degrees of sharpness in different persons, or that we some¬ 
times see better than at others. Neither can I conceive how the 
associated impulses, spoken of in the passage above referred to, 
without an inherent, independent power in the ideas of certain objects 
to modify the will, and in the will to influence our actions can ever in 
any instance whatever account for voluntary action. I need not 
attempt to shew that the mechanical impulses to the pursuit of our 
own good or that of any other person derived from past associations 
cannot be supposed to correspond exactly and uniformly with the 
particular successive situations, in which it is necessary for us to act, 
often with a view to a great number of circumstances, and for very 
complex ends. To suppose that the mechanical tendencies impressed 
on the muscles by any particular series of past objects can only 
require to be unfolded to produce regular and consistent action is like 
supposing that a hand-organ may be set to play a voluntary, or that 
the same types will serve without any alteration to print a column of 
a newspaper and a page of Tristram Shandy. A child for instance in 
going into a strange house soon after he had learned to walk would 
not be able to go from one room to another from the mere force of 
habit, that is from yielding to, or rather being blindly carried forward 
by the impulse of his past associations with respect to walking when 
at home. He would run against the doors, get entangled among the 
chairs, fall over the stair case: he would commit more blunders with 
his eyes wide open than he would otherwise do blind-folded. He 
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would be worse off without his understanding than without his sight. 
He might feel his way without his eyes, but without his understanding 
neither his hands nor eyes would be of any use to him. He would 
be incorrigible to falls and bruises. Whoever has seen a blind horse 
stagger against a wall and then start back from it awkward and 
affrighted, may have some idea of the surprise which we should con¬ 
stantly feel at the effects of our own actions, but not of the obstinate 
stupidity with which we should persist in them. 

To this it is replied, that the account here given does not include 
all the associations which really take place: that the associations are 
general as well as particular, that there is the association of the general 
idea of a purpose^ of the words to ^tvalk, to go for^wards^ &c. and that 
these general associated ideas, and the feelings connected with them 
are sufficient to carry the child forward to the place he has in view 
according to it’s particular situation. Association they say does not 
imply that the very same mechanical motions should be again excited 
in the same order in which they were originally excited, for that long 
trains of active associations may be transferred from one object to 
another from the accidental coincidence of a single circumstance, from 
a vague abstraction, from a mere name. This principle does not 
therefore resemble a book, but an alphabet, the loose chords from 
which the hand of a master draws their accustomed sounds in what 
order he pleases, not the machinery by which an instrument is made 
to play whole tunes of itself in a set order. 

I have no objection to make to this account of association but that 
nothing will follow from it, and that nothing is explained by it. Let 
us see how it will affect the question in dispute.—We will therefore 
return once more to the case of the child learning to walk. How 
then docs this explanation account for his not running against any 
object which stands in his way in the pursuit of a favourite play-thing, 
if he has not been used to meet with the same interruption before: 
Why does he not go straight on in the old direction in which he has 
always followed it ?—Because he is afraid of the blow, which would 
be the consequence of his doing so, and he therefore goes out of his 
way to avoid it. This supposes that he has met with blows before, 
though not in running after his ball, nor from that particular object 
which he dreads, nor from one situated in the same way, or connected 
with the same associations. But this difference is of no importance 
according to the gloss; for it is not necessary that his fear or the 
effort which it leads him to make should proceed from the recollection 
of a former blow recurring in it's proper place, and stopping him by 
mechanical sympathy, as it had actually done Ix'fore, in the midst of 
his career. He is stopped by the idea of a pain which he has not 
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yet felt, and which can only affect him as a general, or representative 
idea of pain, the object being new, and there being nothing in his 
past associations in the order in which they are recalled by memory 
to produce the necessary action. Here then he evidently constructs 
an artificial idea of pain beyond his actual experience, or he takes the 
old idea of pain which subsisted in his memory, and connects it by 
that act of the mind which we call imagination with an entirely new 
object; and thus torn out of it's place in the lists of memory, not 
strengthened by it's connection with any old associated ideas, nor 
moving on with the routine of habitual impulses, it does not fail on 
that account to influence the will and through that the motions of the 
body.—Now if any one chooses to consider this as the effect of 
association, he is at liberty to do so. The same kind of association, 
however, must apply to the interest we take in the feelings of others, 
though perfect strangers to us, as well as to the interest we feel for 
ourselves. All that can ever take place in the imaginary anticipation 
either of our own feelings or those of others can be nothing more 
than some sort of transposition and modification of the old ideas of 
memory, or if there is any thing peculiar to this act of the mind, it is 
equally necessary to our feeling any interest in our own future 
impressions, or those of others. According to this account therefore 
the old idea of physical pain must be called up whenever I see any 
other person in the like danger, and the associated action along with 
it, just as much as if I vtere exposed to the same danger myself. 
This is I believe the doctrine of sympathy advanced by Adam Smith 
in his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments.' It is in fact neither self-love 
nor benevolence, neither fear nor compassion, nor voluntary attach¬ 
ment to any thing, but an unmeaning game of battledore and shuttle¬ 
cock kept up between the nerves and muscles. But it seems to me 
a much more rational way to suppose that the idea does not lose it's 
efficacy by being combined with different circumstances, that it retains 
the same general nature as the original impression, that it therefore 
gives a new and immediate impulse to the mind, and that it's tendency 
to produce action is not entirely owing to the association between the 
original impression, and a particular action, which it mechanically 
excites over again. First, because the connection between the 
impression and action was not accidental but necessary, and therefore 
the connection between the idea and action is not to be attributed to 
association, but to the general nature of the human mind by which 
similar effects follow from similar causes. Secondly, if the imaginary 
or general idea were entirely powerless in itself except as a means of 
exciting some former impulse connected with physical pain, none but 
the very identical action formerly excited could result from it, that is 
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if I could not avoid an object in the same way that I had formerly 
done I should not attempt to avoid it at all, but remain quite helpless. 
Thirdly, because the ideas of future objects having no effect at all on 
my feelings or actions, and the connection between the original 
associated impressions being the strongest and most certain of all 
others, any particular train of mechanical impulses being once set in 
motion would necessarily go on in the old way unrestrained by any 
idea of consequences till they were stopped again by actual pain.—It 
is plain however that the activity of the understanding prevents this 
rough rebuke of experience, that the will (and our actions with it) 
bends and turns and winds according to every change of circumstances 
and impulse of imagination, that we need only foresee certain evils as 
the consequences of our actions in order to avoid them. The sup¬ 
position that the idea of any particular motion necessary to a given 
end, or of the different motions which combined together constitute 
some regular action is sufficient to produce that action by a subtle law 
of association can only apply to those different motions after they are 
willed, not to the willing them. That is, there must be a previous 
determination of the will, or feeling of remote good connected with 
the idea of the action before it can have any effect. The idea of any 
action must be in itself perfectly indifferent, being always advantageous, 
useless, or mischievous according to circumstances. I cannot there¬ 
fore see any reason according to this hypothesis why I should will or 
be inclined to make any exertions not originating in some mechanical 
impulse that happens to be strongest at the time, merely because they 
may be necessary to avoid an imaginary evil which of itself does not 
cause the slightest emotion in my mind : on the contrary, if the 
barely thinking of any external action is always immediately to be 
followed by that action without a particular warrant from the will, 
there could be no such thing as reasonable action among men, our 
actions would be more ridiculous than those of a monkey, or of a 
man possessed with St. Vitus’s dance ; they would resemble the 
diseased starts and fits of a madman, not the actions of a reasonable 
being. We should thrust our hands into the fire, dash our heads 
against the wall, leap down precipices, and commit more absurdities 
every moment of our lives than were performed by Don Quixote with 
so much labour and study by way of penance in the heart of the 
Brown Mountain. The momentum of the will is necessary to give 
direction and constancy to any of our actions ; and this again can 
only be determined by the ideas of future good and evil, and the 
connection which the mind perceives between certain actions, and the 
attainment of the one or the prevention of the other. If our actions 
did not naturally slide into this track, if they did not follow the 
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direction of reason wherever it points the way, they must fall back 
again at every step into the old routine of blind mechanical impulse, 
and headlong associations that neither hear, nor see, nor understand 
any thing.—Lastly the terms general association mean nothing of them¬ 
selves. I have done a particular action with a certain purpose, or 
I have had in my mind at the time the general idea of a purpose, of 
something useful connected with my action. What has this to do 
with my ability to perform any other action, be it ever so different, 
because it is also connected with a purpose ? The associated idea 
either of a particular purpose, or of a purpose generally speaking can 
only have an immediate tendency to excite that particular action, 
with which it was associated, not any action whatever, merely because 
it may have a connection with some remote good. So of any 
number of actions. For let ever so many different actions have been 
associated with the idea of a purpose, this will not in the least enable 
me to perform any intermediate action, or to combine the old actions 
in a different order with a view to a particular purpose, unless we give 
to the idea of this particular purpose as a general idea of good an 
absolute power to controul our actions, and force them into their 
proper places. I grant indeed that having once admitted a direct 
power in ideas of the same general nature to affect the will in the 
same manner we may by a parity of reasoning suppose that this power 
is capable of being transferred by association to the most indifferent 
ideas, which, as far as they resemble one another, will operate as 
general motives to action, or give a necessary bias to the will. But 
if this analogy holds with respect to secondary and artificial motives 
which arc not in their own nature allied to action, surely it must hold 
much more with respect to the direct, original motives themselves, 
the ideas of good and evil, where the power inheres in the very 
nature of the object. My being led to perform different actions with 
which the same abstract idea of utility is connected is not therefore 
properly owing to association, but because any ideas or motives of the 
same kind whether derived from a new impression, or made out by 
the imagination, or only general feelings must naturally influence the 
will in the same manner, and this impulse being once given, the under¬ 
standing makes choice of such means as are perceived to be necessary 
to the attainment of the given object. For, after all, the execution 
of our purposes must be left to the understanding. The simple or 
direct ideas of things might excite emotion, volition, or action ; but 
it would be the volition of the objects or feelings themselves, not of 
the means necessary to produce them. Feeling alone is therefore 
insufficient to the production of voluntary action. Neither is it to be 
accounted for from association. The actual means necessary to the 
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prockictioD of a given end are willed, not because those very means 
have been already associated with that particular end (for this does 
not happen once in a thousand times) but because those means are 
known to be inseparable from the attainment of that end in the given 
circumstances. 

There is however another objection to the disinterested hypothesis, 
which was long ago stated by Hobbes, Rochefocauit, and the author 
of the Fable of the Bees, and has been since adopted and glossed over 
by Helvetius. It is pretended that in wishing to relieve the distresses 
of others we only wish to remove the uneasiness which pity creates in 
our own minds, that all our actions are necessarily selfish, as they 
all arise from some feeling of pleasure or pain existing in the mind 
of the individual, and that whether we intend our own good or 
that of others, the immediate gratification connected with the idea 
of any object is the sole motive which determines us in the pursuit 
of it. 

First, this objection does not at all affect the question in dispute. 
For if it is allowed that the idea of the pleasures or pains of others 
excites an immediate interest in the mind, if we feel sorrow and 
anxiety for their imaginary distresses exactly in the same way that 
we do for our own, and are impelled to action by the same motives, 
whether the action has for it’s object our own good or that of others, 
the nature of man as a voluntary agent must be the same, the effect of 
the principle impelling him must be the same, whether we call this 
principle self-love, or benevolence, or whatever refinements we may 
introduce into our manner of explaining it. The relation of man to 
himself and others as a moral being is plainly determined, for whether 
a regard to the future welfare of himself and others is the real, or 
only the ostensible motive of his actions, they all tend to one or other 
of these objects, and to one as directly as the other, which is the only 
thing worth inquiring about. All that can be meant by the most 
disinterested benevolence must be this immediate sympathy with the 
feelings of others, and it could never be supposed that man is more 
immediately affected by the interests of others than he can be even by 
his own. If by self-love we understand any thing beyond the impulse 
of the present moment, it can be no more a mechanical thing than the 
most refined and comprehensive benevolence. I only contend then 
that we are naturally interested in the welfare of others in the same 
sense in which we are said to be interested in our own future 
welfare. Self-love used in the sense which the above objection 
implies must therefore mean something very different from an exclusive 
principle of deliberate, calculating selfishness, which must render us 
indifferent to every thing but our own advantage, or from the love of 
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physical pleasure and aversion to physical pain, which would produce 
00 interest in any but sensible impressions. 

Supposing therefore that our most generous feelings and actions 
were equivocal, the object only bearing a shew of disinterestedness, 
the motive being always selfish, this would be no reason for rejecting 
the common use of the term disinterested benevolence^ which expresses 
nothing more than an immediate reference of our actions to the good 
of others, as self-love expresses a conscious reference of them to our 
own good, as means to an end. This is the proper meaning of the 
terms. If there is any impropriety in the one, the other must be 
equally objectionable, the same fallacy lurks under both. 

Secondly, the objection is not true in itself, that is, I see no reason 
for resolving the feelings of compassion, &c. into a principle of 
mechanical self-love. That the motive to action exists in the mind 
of the person who acts is what no one can deny. The passion 
excited and the impression producing it must necessarily affect the 
individual. There must always be some one to feel and act, or there 
could be no such thing as feeling or action.^ It cannot therefore be 
implied as a condition in the love of others, that this love should not 
be felt by the person who loves them, for this would be to say that he 
must love them and not love them at the same time, which is palpable 
nonsense. This absurd inference, I say, could never be implied in 
the common use of the terms, as it could never be imagined that in 
order to feel for others, we must in reality feel nothing. This 
distinction proves clearly that it is always the individual who loves^ 
but not that he always loves himself ; for it is to be presumed that the 
word self has some meaning in it, and it would have absolutely none 
at all, if nothing more were intended by it than any object or 
impression existing in the mind. Self-love would merely signify the 
love of something, and the distinction between ourselves and others 
be quite confounded. It therefore becomes necessary to set limits to 
the meaning of the term. 

First, it may signify, as explained above, the love or affection 
excited by the idea of our own good, and the conscious pursuit of it 
as a general, remote, ideal thing. In this sense, that is considered 
with respect to the proposed end of our actions, I have shewn 
sufficiently that there is no exclusive principle of self-love in the 
human mind which constantly im})el 8 us to pursue our own advantage 
and nothing but that, and that it must be equally absurd to consider 
either self-love or benevolence as a physical operation. 

Another sense of the term may be, that the indulgence of certain 
affections necessarily tends without our thinking of it to our immediate 
^ Ssc preface to Butler’s Sermons, 
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gratification, and that the impulse to prolong a state of pleasure and 
put a stop to whatever gives the mind the least uneasiness is the real 
spring and over-ruling principle of our actions. No matter whether 
the impression existing in my mind is a sensation or an idea, whether 
it is an idea of my own good or that of another, it’s effect on the 
mind is entirely owing to this involuntary attachment to whatever 
contributes to my own gratification, and aversion from actual pain. 
Or the mind is so constructed that without forethought or any 
reflection on itself it has a natural tendency to prolong and heighten 
a state of pleasurable feeling, and instantly remove every painful 
feeling. This tendency must be wholly unconscious; the moment 
my own gratification is indirectly adverted to by the mind as the 
consequence of indulging certain feelings, and so becomes a distinct 
motive to action, it returns back into the limits of deliberate, 
calculating selfishness; and it has been shewn that there is nothing in 
the idea of our own good which makes it a proper motive of action 
more than that of others. There appears to be as little propriety in 
making the mechanical tendency to our own good the foundation of 
human actions. In the first place, it may be sufficient to deny the 
mere matter of fact, that such is the natural disposition of the human 
mind. We do not on every occasion blindly consult the interest of 
the moment, there is no instinctive, unerring bias to our own good, 
controuling all other impulses, and guiding them to it^s own purposes. 
It is not true that in giving way to the feelings either of sympathy or 
rational self-interest (by one or other of which feelings my actions 
are constantly governed^) I always yield to that impulse which is 
accompanied with most pleasure at the time. It is true that I yield 
to the strongest inclination, but not that my strongest inclination is to 
pleasure. The idea of the relief I may afford to a person in extreme 
distress is not necessarily accompanied by a correspondent degree of 
pleasurable sensation to counterbalance the painful feeling his immediate 
distress occasions in my mind. It is certain that sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other may prevail without altering my purpose in 
the least: I am held to my purpose by the idea (which I cannot get 
rid of) of what another sufl'ers, and that it is in my power to alleviate 
his suffering, not that that idea is always the most agreeable contem- 

' As far as the love of good or happiness operates as a general principle of action, 
it is in this way. I have supposed this principle to be at the bottom of all our 
actions, because I did not desire to enter into the question. If 1 should ever 
finish the plan which I have begun, I shall endeavour to shew that the love of 
happiness even in the most general sense docs not account for the passions of men. 
The love of truth, and the love of power are I think distinct principles of action, 
and mix with, and modify all our pursuits. See Butler as quoted above. 
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plation I could have. The mind is often haunted by painful images 
and recollections, not that we court their company, but that we cannot 
shake them off, even though we strive to do it. Why does a woman 
of the town always turn round to look at another finer than herself? 
Why does the envious man torment himself by dwelling on the 
advantages of his rival ? Not from the pleasure it affords him. Why 
then should it be maintained that the feelings of compassion, generosity, 
&c. cannot possibly actuate the mind, but because and in as far as 
they contribute to our own satisfaction ? Those who willingly 
perform the most painful duties of friendship or humanity do not do 
this from the immediate gratification attending it; it is as easy to turn 
away from a beggar as to relieve him; and if the mind were not 
governed by a sense of truth, and of the real consequences of it’s 
actions, we should treat the distresses of others with the same sort of 
feeling as we go to see a tragedy because we know that the pleasure 
will be greater than the pain. There is indeed a false and bastard 
kind of feeling which is governed altogether by a regard to this 
reaction of pity on our own minds, and which therefore serves more 
strongly to distinguish the true. So there is a false fear, as well as a 
refined self-interest. We very often shrink from immediate pain, 
though we know that it is necessary to our obtaining some important 
object; and at other times undergo the most painful operations in 
order to avoid some greater evil at a distance.—In the sense which 
the objection implies, my love of another is not the love of myself 
but as it operates to produce my own good. The mind is supposed 
to be mechanically attached to, or to fly from every idea or impression 
simply as it affects it with pleasure, or pain. And if this were the 
case, it might with some propriety be said to be actuated by a principle 
of mechanical or practical self-love. If however there is no such 
principle regulating my attachment to others by my own convenience, 
very little foundation will be left for the mechanical theory. For, 
secondly, the real question is, why do we sympathize with others at 
all ? It seenjs we are first impelled by self-love to feel uneasiness at 
the prospect of another’s suffering, in order that the same principle of 
tender concern for ourselves may afterwards impel us to get rid of 
that uneasiness by endeavouring to prevent the suffering which is the 
cause of it. It is absurd to say that in compassionating the distress 
of others we are only affected by our own pain or uneasiness, since 
this very pain arises from our compassion. It is putting the effect 
before the cause. Before I can be affected by my own pain, I must 
first be put in pain. If I am affected by, or feel pain and sorrow at 
an idea existing in my mind, which idea is neither pain itself nor an 
idea of my own pain, I wonder in what sense this can be called the 
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love of myself. Again, I am equally at a loss to conceive how if 
the pain which this idea gives me does not impel me to get rid of it 
as it gives me pain or as it actually affects myself as a distinct, 
momentary impression, but as it is connected with other ideas, that is, 
is supposed to affect another, how I say this can be considered as the 
effect of self-love. The object, effort or struggle of the mind is not 
to remove the idea or immediate feeling of pain from the individual 
or to put a stop to that feeling as it affects his temporary interest, but 
to produce a disconnection (whatever it may cost him) between 
certain ideas of other things existing in his mind, namely the idea of 
pain, and the idea of another person. Self, mere physical self, is 
entirely forgotten both practically and consciously. My own good is 
neither the exciting cause nor the immediate result of the feeling by 
which I am actuated. I do not shrink from the idea of the pain 
which another feels as it affects myself, but it excites repugnance, 
uneasiness, or active aversion in my mind as it affects, or is connected 
with the idea of another; and it is because I know that certain 
actions will prevent or remove that pain from that other person 
according to the manner in which I have perceived effects to be 
connected together in nature, that I will those actions for that 
purpose, or that their ideas take hold of my mind, and affect it in such 
a manner as to produce their volition. In short, the change which 
the mind endeavours to produce is not in the relation of a certain 
painful idea to itself as perceiving it, but in the relation of certain 
ideas of external things to one another. If this is not sufficient to 
make the distinction intelligible, I cannot express it any better. 
* Oh, but' (it will be said) ‘I cannot help feeling pain when I see 
another in actual pain, or get rid of the idea by any other means than 
by relieving the person, and knowing that it exists no longer.' But 
will this prove that my love of others is regulated by my love of 
myself, or that my self-love is subservient to my love of others ? 
What hinders me from immediately removing the painful idea from 
my mind but that my sympathy with others stands in the way of it? 
That this independent attachment to the good of others is a natural, 
unavoidable feeling of the human mind is what I do not wish to deny. 
It is also, if you will, a mechanical feeling; but then it is neither a 
physical, nor a selfish mechanism. I see colours, hear sounds, feel 
heat, and cold, and believe that two and two make four by a certain 
mechanism, or from the necessary structure of the human mind; but 
it does not follow that all this has any thing to do with self-love.— 
One half of the process, namely the connecting the sense of pain with 
the idea of it, is evidently contrary to self-love; nor do 1 see any 
more reason for ascribing the uneasiness, or active impulse which 
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follows to that principle, since my own good is neither thought of in 
it, nor does it follow from it except indirectly, slowly and con¬ 
ditionally. The mechanical tendency to my own ease or gratification 
is 80 far from being the real spring or natural motive of compassion 
that it is constantly overruled and defeated by it. If it should be 
answered that these restrictions and modifications of the principle of 
self-love are a necessary consequence of the nature of a thinking being, 
then I say that it is nonsense to talk of mechanical self-love in con¬ 
nection with a power of reflection, that is, a mind capable of perceiving 
the consequences of things beyond itself, and of being affected by 
them. To ask therefore whether if it were possible to get rid of my 
own uneasiness without supposing the uneasiness of another to be 
removed I should wish to remove it, is foreign to the purpose; for it 
is to suppose that the idea of another’s uneasiness is not an immediate 
object of uneasiness to me, or that by making a distinction of reflection 
between the idea of what another suffers, and the uneasiness it causes 
in me, the former will cease to give me any uneasiness, which is a 
contradiction. A question might as well be put whether if pleasure 
gave me pain, and pain pleasure, I should not like pain, and dislike 
pleasure. 8 o long as the idea of what another suffers is a necessary 
source of uneasiness to me, and the motive and guide of my actions, 
it is not true that my only concern is for myself, or that I am governed 
solely by a principle of self-interest.—The body has a mechanical 
tendency to shrink from physical pain: this may be called mechanical 
self-love, because, though the good of the individual is not the object 
of the action, it is the immediate and natural effect of it. The move¬ 
ment which is dictated by nature is directly followed by the cessation 
of the pain by which the individual was annoyed. The evil is com¬ 
pletely removed with respect to the individual, the moment the object 
is at a distance from him ; but it only exists as it affects the individual, 
it is therefore completely at an end when it ceases to affect him. 
The only thing necessary therefore is to produce this change in the 
relation of the body to the object; now this is the exact tendency of 
the impulse produced by bodily pain, that is, it shrinks at the pain and 
from the object. The being does not suffer a moment longer than he 
can help it: for there is nothing that should induce him to remain in 
pain. The body vs not tied down to do penance under the discipline 
of external objects, till by fulfilling certain conditions, from which it 
reaps no benefit, it obtains a release; all it’s exertions tend immediately 
to it’s own relief. The body (at least according to the account here 
spoken of) is a machine so contrived, that, as far as depends on itself, 
it always tends to it’s own good, in the mind, on the contrary, there 
are numbcrleis lets and impediments that interfere with this object 
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inseparable from it’s very nature; the body strives to produce such 
alterations in it’s relation to other things as conduce to it’s own 
advantage, the mind seeks to alter the relations of other things to one 
another ; the body loaves it’s own good, for it tends to it, the under¬ 
standing is not governed solely by this principle, for it is constantly 
aiming at other objects. To make the two cases of physical 
uneasiness, and compassion parallel, it would be necessary to suppose 
cither an involuntary tendency in the muscles to remove every painful 
object from another through mechanical sympathy, or that the real 
object of compassion was to remove the nervous uneasiness, occasioned 
by the idea of another’s pain, as an abstract sensation existing in my 
mind, totally unconnected with the idea which gave rise to it. 

Lastly, should any desperate metaphysician persist in afhrming that 
my love of others is still the love of myself because the impression 
exciting my sympathy must exist in my mind and so be a part of 
myself, I should answer that this is using words without aflBxing any 
distinct meaning to them. The love or affection excited by any 
general idea existing in my mind can no more be said to be the love 
of myself than the idea of another person is the idea of myself 
l)ecau8c it is I who perceive it. This method of reasoning, however, 
will not go a great way to prove the doctrine of an abstract princi})le 
of self-interest, for by the same rule it would follow that I hate myself 
in hating any other person. Indeed upon this principle the whole 
structure of language is a continued absurdity. Whatever can be 
made the object of our thoughts must be a part of ourselves, the whole 
world is contained within us, I am no longer John or James, but 
every one that I know or can think of, I am the least part of myself, 
my self-interest is extended as far as my thoughts can reach, I can 
love no one but I must love myself in him, in hating others I also 
hate myself. In this sense no one can so much as think of, much less 
love any one besides himself, for he can only think of his own thoughts. 
If our generous feelings are thus to be construed into selfishness, our 
malevolent ones must at least be allowed to be disinterested, for they 
are directed against ourselves, that is against the ideas of certain 
persons in our minds. If I can have no feeling for any one but 
myself, I can have no feeling about any one but myself. Suppose 
1 am seized with a fit of rage against a man, and take up a knife to 
stab him, the quantity of malice, which according to the common 
notion is here directed against another, must according to this system 
fall upon myself. I see a man sitting on the opposite side of a table, 
towards whom I think I feel the greatest rancour, but in fact I only 
feel it against myself. For what is this man whom I think I see 
before me but an object existing in my mind, and therefore a part of 
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myself? The sword which I see is not a real sword, but an image 
impressed on my mind; and the mental blow which I strike with it 
is not aimed at another being out of myself, (for that is impossible) 
but at an idea of my own, at the being whom I hate within myself, at 
myself. If I am always necessarily the object of my own thoughts 
and actions, I must hate, love, serve, or stab myself as it happens. 
It is pretended by a violent assumption that benevolence is only a 
desire to prolong the idea of another’s pleasure in one’s own mind, 
because that idea exists there: malevolence must therefore be a 
disposition to prolong the idea of pain in one’s own mind for the 
same reason, that is, to injure one’s-self, for by this philosophy no one 
can have a single idea which does not refer to, nor any impulse which 
does not originate in self.—If by self-love be meant nothing more 
than the attachment of the mind to any object or idea existing in it, 
or the connection between any object or idea producing affection and 
the state of mind produced by it, this is merely the common connection 
between cause and effect, and the love of every thing must be the love 
of myself, for the love of every thing must be the love of the object 
exciting it. On the contrary, if by self-love be meant my attachment 
to or interest in any object in consequence of it’s affecting me 
personally or from the stronger and more immediate manner in which 
certain objects and impressions act upon me, then it cannot be 
affirmed without an absurdity that all affection whatever is self-love. 
So if I see a man wounded, and this sight occasions in me a painful 
feeling of sympathy, I do not in this case feel for myself, because 
between that idea or object impressed on my mind and the painful 
feeling which follows there is no such positive connection as there is 
between the infliction of the same wound on my own body; and the 
physical pain which follows it. Will it be pretended by any one, on 
whose brain the intricacies of metaphysics have not had the same 
effect as the reading of romances had on the renowned knight of 
La Mancha, that a piece of wood which I see a man cutting in 
pieces, and so is an object existing in my mind, is a part of myself in 
the same sense as a leg or an arm ? For my own part, as I am not 
at all affected by the hacking and hewing which this piece of wood 
receives, or all the blows with which it rings, which are to me mere 
harmless flourishes in the air, it seems to me a very different thing. 
The one idea is myself in a simple, very abstract sense indeed, the 
other idea is myself in the common emphatical sense, it is a reduplication 
or aggravation of the idea, the object becomes myself by a double 
right, I am sensible in the object as well as to it. I should say, then, 
that when the sight of another person wounded excites a feeling of 
compassion in my mind, this is not a selfish feeling in any narrow or 
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degrading sense of the word, which is the only thing in dispute. (If 
selfishness is to mean generosity, there is an end at once of the 
dispute.) And that for this plain reason, that the connection 
between the visible impression and the feeling of pain is of a totally 
different kind from the connection between the feeling of pain, and 
the same wound when inflicted on my own body. The one is an 
affair of sensation, the other is entirely an affair of imagination. My 
love of others cannot therefore be built upon the love of myself, 
considering this last as the effect of ‘ physical sensibility,’ and the 
moment we resolve self-love into the rational pursuit of a remote 
object, it has been shewn that the same reasoning applies to both, and 
that the love of others has the same necessary foundation in the human 
mind as the love of oursel\es. 
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ADVICE TO A PATRIOT; 


IN A LETTER ADDRESSED 

TO A MEMBER OF THE OLD OPPOSITION 

Sir, If the opposition of character between the individuals of 
different nations is that which attaches every one the most strongly to 
his own country ; if the love of liberty instilled from our very cradle 
is any security for the hatred of oppression; if a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, and a constitutional stubbornness of temper are not forward to 
crouch under the yoke of unjust ambition ; if to look up with heart¬ 
felt admiration to the great names, whether heroes or sages, which 
England has produced, and to be unwilling that the country which 
gave birth to Shakespear and Milton should ever be enslaved by a 
mean and servile foe; if to love its glory—that virtue, that integrity, 
that genius, which have distinguished it from all others, and in 
which its true greatness consists,—is to love one’s country, there are 
few persons who have a better right than myself (on the score of 
sincerity) to offer that kind of advice which is the subject of the 
following letter, however weak or defective it may be found. 

To love one’s country is to wish well to it ; to prefer its interest 
to our own ; to oppose every measure inconsistent with its welfare ; 
and to be ready to sacrifice case, health, and life itself in its defence. 
But there is a false kind of patriotism, loud and noisy, and ever ready 
to usurp that name from others, as an honourable covering either for 
selfish designs or blind zeal, to which I shall make no pretensions. 
It has been called patriotism, to flatter those in power at the expence 
of the people; to sail with the stream; to make a popular prejudice 
the stalking-horse of ambition, to mislead first and then betray; to 
enrich yourself out of the public treasure; to strengthen your influ¬ 
ence by pursuing such measures as give to the richest members of the 
community an opportunity of becoming richer, and to laugh at the 
waste of blood and the general misery which they occasion ; to defend 
every act of a party, and to treat all those as enemies of their country 
who do not think the pride of a minister and the avarice of a few of 
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his creatures of more consequence than the safety and happiness of a 
free, brave, industrious, and honest people; to strike at the liberty of 
other countries, and through them at your own; to change the 
maxims of a state, to degrade its spirit, -to insult its feelings, and tear 
from it its well-earned and proudest distinctions; to soothe the follies 
of the multitude, to lull them in their sleep, to goad them on in their 
madness, and, under the terror of imaginary evils, to cheat them of 
their best privileges; to blow the blast of war for a livelihood in 
journals and pam])hlcts, and by spreading abroad incessantly a spirit 
of defiance, animosity, suspicion, distrust, and the most galling con¬ 
tempt, to make it impossible that we should ever remain at peace or 
in safety, while insults and general obloquy have a tendency to 
provoke those passions in others which they are intended to excite. 

Being then of opinion, that to Hatter is not always the duty of a 
friend ; that it is no part of the love of one’s country to be blind to 
her errors, or to wish her to persist in them ; I may take the liberty 
of stating freely such observations as have occurred to an unprejudiced 
but not indifferent spectator on the present state of things: and there 
is at least this advantage in reflections which are not the echo of the 
popular cry, that something may be found in them, however unsup¬ 
ported or frivolous in general, which may be turned to good account 
by persons of sounder judgment and more extensive means of informa¬ 
tion. It has been said that ‘there is wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors ; ’ but if they only raise a clamour by repeating all of them 
the same thing, I do not see how this advantage can be obtained. 

What I would chiefly remark upon is,—How far the principles 
and views acted upon by the late administrations are such as to afford 
us the safest and most honourable ground for prosecuting a war which 
is said to be carried on for the existence of the empire. 

Had I to engage with an enemy in a struggle of this kind, the 
ground which I should choose to occuj>y would be such a one as that 
he must feel himself to be the aggressor. In a conflict which is to 
decide the fate of a people, I think the greatest care should be taken 
to remove all doubtful or frivolous causes of debate, to suffer no 
sinister motives to divert their minds from the great object in which 
they are engaged or lessen their steady confidence in the justice of 
their cause. It is hardly to be expected that the mass of a people 
should defend the patrimony of independence which they inherit from 
their ancestors with the reverence, intrepidity, and dauntless zeal 
required of them, when they see a minister ready to gamble it away 
for the first idle object that excites his cupidity, or opens a door to 
the spirit of intrigue. Examining the conduct of those who were the 
advisers and authors of the late renewal of hostilities according to 
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these maxims, which seem to me well founded, it is not easy to 
imagine any thing more remote from true dignity, magnanimity, or 
wisdom, than the manner in which we chose to enter upon a war on 
which we were to stake our all. We chose to rest a dispute, which 
was to involve every thing near and dear to us, on a diplomatic 
ambiguity; on a technical question, as to the manner how and to 
whom we were to give up a barren rock which was of no use to us, 
and to which we had resigned all pretensions. It was clear that we 
had refused to fulfil our share of a treaty which had been formally 
ratified ; but the reasons which we gave for doing this were by no 
means equally clear and satisfactory. They sounded more like the 
excuses of those seeking a pretence for the continuance of an unsuc¬ 
cessful contest, than the remonstrances of persons sincerely anxious 
for peace, and opposed by real difficulties. I remember at the time 
when the design of retaining Malta was first made known, every one’s 
remark was,—Had we not agreed to give it up ? And as to the 
official reasons for this change of measures, which were afterwards 
detailed to the public with such pomp and circumstance, viz., that it 
was to have been given up to the Order that formerly possessed it 
only on the supposition of that Order’s remaining entire, though no 
such condition had been expressed, and under the guarantee of another 
power whose consent had neither been asked or obtained, I believe 
that no one who was not either indifferent to peace or desirous of war 
ever thought them of sufficient consequence to justify us in exposing 
ourselves to unnecessary reproach and odium, and plunging into a sea 
of unknown troubles. It is certain that by the generality of people 
they could neither be felt nor understood. On this tottering founda¬ 
tion did Mr. Addington think proper to take his stand. Doubt, 
perplexity, evasion, a general indifference as to the immediate object 
of the dispute, and a direct accusation of breach of faith on the part 
of the enemy were the auspices under which we were to begin a war, 
which ought (from the tremendous consequences attached to it) to 
have had no motives but what came home to the bosoms and businesses 
of men; to every manly, generous, and honest feeling; that might 
not have been uttered boldly without fear of contradiction in the face 
of an enemy; that must not have beat in every heart, have strung 
every arm, and animated every tongue. If the situation ot the 
country was believed to be at all precarious; if there was even a 
chance that the contest might really lead to the dreadful alternative 
held out to us, the want either of cautious prudence or of manly 
wisdom in ministers was at that time inexcusable. It is no part of 
wisdom to hang the fate of kingdoms in the balance with straws. It 
is no part of courage to fight, to shew that you are not afraid of 
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fighting. Calm steady courage does not distrust itself; nor is it 
atraid that by giving up a trifling or doubtful point, it may afterwards 
be bullied into dangerous compliances. Firmness and moderation 
seem to me not only not incompatible with each other, but that the 
one 18 a necessary consequence of the other. On the other hand, 
meanness and pride are nearly allied together. In common life we 
should think that a readiness to seize the first occasion of quarrel 
shewed a man to be either a bully or a coward ; it would seem as if 
he was afraid that by deferring his resentment he should either want 
courage or opportunity for shewing it another time. Yet the great 
excuse for our going into the war was,—that by yielding any thing to 
the demands of the enemy, we should soon lose all power of resistance, 
and crouch in abject submission at his feet. This was not a proud 
confidence in ourselves, but a mean dread of our own pusillanimity 
and want of firmness. It was to suppose that we had no security for 
our firmness, but in the heat of our passions and the infliction of 
mutual injuries. But it may be said, that whatever was the cause 
of the war, the consequences were the same. The critical situation 
in which we stood, and the threats of the enemy made it necessary 
for us to repel force by force, to call forth every energy of which we 
were possessed, and to stand forth as one man in defence of the 
country. But whatever this might prove as to the conduct of the 
people, it forms no justification of the conduct of ministers. It was 
not the danger of invasion which produced the taking up arms, but 
the determination to take up arms which produced the fear of invasion. 
The threatened invasion was not the cause of the war, but the con¬ 
sequence of it. This reasoning, as applied to the commencement of 
the war is preposterous. It is the same absurdity as to give yourself 
an infectious disease in order that you may call in the physician, 
instead of calling in the physician because you are attacked by the 
disease. It is ridiculous, I say, to argue that the war was necessary 
to repel the horrors and ravages of invasion; when, if the war had 
not taken place, no such evils would have been possible. It was true, 
that so long as we determined to carry on the war, it was necessary 
to guard ourselves against the consequences of war; but to suppose 
(which seemed to be generally the case with the good people of 
England in the height of their panic) that to doubt for a moment 
of the necessity of the war was the same thing as wishing that the 
French might come here and put every one to the sword (when one 
chief object of peace would be to prevent all such wild alarms), implies 
such an intricate confusion of ideas as I am not able to unravel. At 
least I can account for it only in one way; by supposing that this 
reluctance to distinguish between the necessity of our going to war, 
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and the necessity of self-defence, brought upon us by it, arose from a 
deep consciousness in the human mind of the importance of the 
motives by which we have been actuated to the success of our under¬ 
takings, and a belief that he who lessens your confidence in the 
grounds of your proceeding, thereby unnerves your resolution, and 
lessens your safety. I know that immediate danger, however incurred, 
produces the same necessity for self-defence; but it does not produce 
the same temper of mind and motives for going through it. It may 
also produce the same mechanical courage at the moment; but per¬ 
severance, superiority to fear or disaster, self-confidence, a cheerful 
determined submission to the greatest hardships and sufferings from a 
sense that they were unavoidable, ‘ the unconquerable will, and courage 
never to submit or yield, and what else is not to be overcome; * all 
these are not in the gift of fear, or folly, or ignorance, or hatred. It 
is therefore of the highest consequence to ascertain the true grounds 
and motives of a war, such as the present, and to know the spirit and 
sentiments by which it was brought about, and to what part of our 
character, whether to its strong or its weak side, whether to our vices 
or our virtues, those motives were addressed which called forth our 
ardour and readiness to engage in it. It is not from loud boasting, 
from what we think or say of ourselves, but from what we really are; 
not from a pretended, but real love of justice, of independence, of 
honour, and of our country's welfare, that we can expect the fruits of 
victory. If we find in those who lead, no higher principle of action 
than a wish to serve their own interests, or gratify their own passions, 
and in those who are led, only that zeal which arises from the drunken 
uproar of an ale-house, the low credulity of ignorance, or the idle 
vanity of wearing a red coat and shouldering a firelock—I will not 
say that the situation of the country is desperate indeed, but I think 
it is not such as to afford the most solid grounds of confidence in our 
security against a spirit of unbounded ambition; the insolence of 
almost unexampled success, resentment for supposed injuries, and the 
most consummate military skill. ‘The still small voice is wanting.* 
... It is not in the order of nature that an administration acting 
upon such principles as I have here described should feel, or be 
capable of inspiring into others, either true patriotism, a sincere and 
manly spirit of independence, or any particle of that high-souled 
energy, which is necessary to contend with inordinate ambition, 
armed with strength and cunning. That administration is no more: 
I trust that its spirit has not survived it! 

It seems almost impertinent at present to turn back to the diplomatic 
pedantry and legal quibbling by which the retention of Malta was so 
gravely justified at the time. After the repeated declarations that 
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have been made in parliament, and after having witnessed those tragical 
events, to which, it seems, it was the necessary prelude, there can be 
little doubt as to the real motives of that measure. From these 
motives then we are to form our opinion of the conduct of ministers. 
If it was a wise and necessary measure to plunge Europe again into 
the calamities of war, to bathe it once more in that ‘ fountain of 
blood,* then and then only was our refusing to fulfil our engagements 
a wise and necessary determination ; for the now avowed reason of 
our going to war was, that we might not remain at peace! Here 
then was a war voluntarily undertaken for its own sake, peace studiously 
shunned, and all the evils consequent upon such a step incurred, for 
the sake of making one more desperate effort to reduce the power of 
France and humble it \^vh the dust. We therefore entered upon this 
wild Quixotic scheme at our own peril, and the responsibility of the 
war devolved upon us. We ought therefore to have had strong 
grounds, either from a confidence in the result or from the justice of 
the principle, for making such an attempt. But we have seen what 
has been the result with respect to the other powers of Europe, it 
remains to be seen how it will terminate with respect to ourselves. 
As to the justice and generosity of the design, I may perhaps speak 
of that hereafter. 

I will not pretend to censure the general practice of obtaining a 
war under false pretences^ I leave it to the politicians to settle the rules 
of honour among themselves: but I cannot help thinking that in a 
war which is to try the spirit of a people, they ought not to be tricked, 
or bullied, or unnecessarily forced into it. With respect to the 
suspension of the war in consequence of the treaty of Amiens, it 
certainly had this good effect (on the supposition that it was absolutely 
necessary to go on with the contest), that it gave those who had been 
enemies of the old war, and had been afterwards disgusted by the 
conduct of the French, but did not like to relinquish their opinion 
while the original cause of dispute remained—it gave all persons of 
this class (of which there were great numbers) an opportunity to quit 
the ranks of discontent without exposing themselves to the charge of 
inconsistency. As it was a new war, they thought they had a fair 
right to have a new opinion about it; and they exercised their freedom 
of election as eagerly in approving the conduct of ministers in entering 
upon the present war, as they had done in condemning their con¬ 
tinuance of the former one. For myself, I confess I have always 
looked upon the present war as a continuance of the last, carried on 
upon the same principles and for the same purposes, only without any 
hopes of success, and therefore infinitely more wanton and foolish. 
For as, in the commencement of the last war, it was our intention to 
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conquer France, in this we can only hope to defend ourselves. Of 
the necessity of this defence there can be but one opinion. But to 
confound this with the necessity of the war itself, or to argue as if the 
discontinuance of the war would increase the dangers arising from it, 
is an improvement in political logic, a luminous arrangement of ideas, 
that must have crept in with the benefits of the Union. 

The first plea that was made use of to give a colouring of interest 
to the renewal of hostilities, before the discovery of that profound 
train of policy, the explosion of which has left Europe a heap of 
ruins, was, that after the incautious surrender of Malta, it had been 
found to be of much greater importance to Great Britain than had 
been imagined at the time; and that it could not be suffered to fall 
into the hands of the French, or even become subject to their in¬ 
fluence, without endangering one of the chief sources of the wealth and 
prosperity of this country. It seems Malta was the enchanted island, 
into which Buonaparte was to convey himself by stealth, and thence 
passing easily into Egypt was, at another vast stride, to come down 
souse upon our possessions in India. With these resting-places, and 
the help of the thousand-league boots which our imagination had lent 
him, the political magician was to take but a hop, step and a jump, 
from one hemisphere into the other. Or, in the language of the day, 
Malta was the key to Egypt, and Egypt was the key to our Eastern 
conquests. Both the points assumed in this statement were directly 
denied, and their fallacy exposed at the time by one to whose au¬ 
thority or reasonings on the subject I can add nothing; but I may be 
permitted to make one general remark with respect to this part of the 
subject, that if the mere possibility of the loss of an object of national 
aggrandizement is to be considered as a sufficient ground of war, there 
never could be such a thing as peace among mankind. If one party 
is to be kept in a state of perpetual alarm from a distant apprehension 
of losing the superiority they possess in wealth, or luxury, or power, 
and the other to be perpetually goaded on by the hope of speculative 
plunder; if one party is determined to forgo nothing, and the other to 
grasp at everything; if future causes of contention are to be antici¬ 
pated, and we are to fight now to defend an object that may never 
come into dispute hereafter; if we are not to wait till we see and feel 
our danger, but to create it out of every fantastic occasion; if our 
selfishness must be of that refined calculating comprehensive kind as 
to overlook no possibility of danger or advantage however remote or 
uncertain, and at the same time so inflexibly disinterested as to think 
no sacrifices too great in pursuit of its favourite object—it is easy to 
see that the world would soon be dispeopled. It is well for mankind 
that our passions naturally circumscribe themselves, and contain their 
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own antidote within them. The only excuse for our narrow, selfish 
passions is their shortsightedness: were it not for this, the jealousies 
of individuals and of nations would never leave them a monient^s 
interval of rest or quiet. It is well that the headlong passions which 
make us rush on our own destruction and that of others are only 
excited by gross, palpable objects; and are therefore transient and 
limited in their operation. It is well that those motives which owe 
nothing to reason in their birth should not afterwards receive either 
nourishment or support from it. If in their present desultory state 
they produce so many mischiefs, what would be the case if they were 
to be organized into systems, and under the direction of pure abstract 
reason ? Any object that provoked a momentary resentment or 
excited our jealousy might plunge us into a war that could only be 
expiated by seas of blood. But in a war of mere interest or passion, 
it is surely allowable to sit down and count the cost, and to strive to 
moderate our pride and resentment instead of inflaming them. Virtue, 
truth, and patriotism require nothing of us but an inviolable resolution 
and integrity in the defence of those rights which are the common 
privilege of humanity; the rest is a calculation of prudence, not a 
stem command of duty that admits neither of compromise nor 
delay. To defend at the point of the sword, and at the risk of every 
thing valuable, our title to possessions that are neither necessary nor 
durable in their own nature, that are never worth a hundred years' 
purchase, that may crumble to pieces of their own accord, or slip out 
of our hands in various ways before the end of the contest, and which 
afterwards will be no more secure ‘ against infection and the hand ot 
war,' against the insidious or desperate designs of the enemy, against 
the breath of accident or unforeseen decay than they were before—is 
madness and folly. It is to defeat the intended favours of Fortune, 
by paying for them beforehand a price much greater than they can 
ev^ be worth. It is to squander away the whole estate of our 
present happiness and comfort in purchasing security for that, for 
which no security ever was or can be given—the continued smiles of 
fortune. We cannot without a presumption that will involve its own 
punishment think of placing beyond the reach of chance or fate that 
which by its own nature and the fluctuation of human affairs is liable 
to change. 

But this must be the case with all distant and maritime possessions: 
indeed all naval superiority is attended with this necessary disadvan¬ 
tage ; that, though actual power, it is not self-dependent, or the source 
of its own permanence. We cannot secure the possession of the sea 
in the same manner by taking ships as we can the possession of the 
land bv taking fortresses and countries. The longer a successful 
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continental warfare is carried on, the more able is the conqueror to 
carry it on: every new conquest that he makes furnishes him with 
the means of making more, and secures to him what he has already 
gained by striking at the heart of power, by disarming resistance, and 
by very liberally rewarding the expence and trouble of keeping it— 
Whereas the advantages that are gained at sea are, like that element 
itself, infinitely treacherous and uncertain. We may take their ships; 
but this will not hinder them from building others. We cannot build 
forts or erect passes on the seas, or dig them into trenches to keep 
out the enemy. We cannot enter their country and cut down their 
forests; we cannot enter their ports and destroy their magazines ;— 
all their means and sources of power remain untouched. We cannot 
prevent their exertions, though we may constantly render them 
abortive. Thus, while at an enormous expence we maintain our 
actual superiority, we make no advances to our object—which is 
security; but are rather further from it. If we ever make peace, 
which I suppose will happen sooner or later, we shall find that we 
have not in any one respect lessened the means or palsied the energies 
of our rivals; and while we remain at war we are teaching them two 
very dangerous things, resolution and skill. I conceive no power can 
be long superior to the attacks of another, unless where it has the 
means of crushing its resistance in embryo. Naval dominion is in 
this respect what a government would be that should give to insur¬ 
gents a free communication with each other, full liberty of forming 
plans and of organizing themselves into regular bodies of troops, and 
the privilege of never being attacked till they themselves gave the 
signal for the onset. Military conquests are therefore in their nature 
to a certain degree secure; because in maintaining them we have to 
contend with those whom we have bound hand and foot, from whom 
we have taken all effectual power of resistance; while in maintaining 
our naval superiority, we strengthen our adversary by struggling with 
him, since he has the full use of every limb and muscle, has every 
inducement as well as opportunity to exert himself to the utmost, and 
is in no danger of receiving any material hurt; at least this must be 
the consequence where our natural strength and advantages are at 
all equal. I know nothing but some such reasoning as this on the 
inefficacy of naval advantages, as a means of reducing the enemy to 
terms of submission, that could form the least excuse for the late 
ministers in their desperate attempt to turn the course of the war 
from a channel in which it was sure to be successful, into one in 
which it was sure to be disastrous; to throw the game knowingly and 
wilfully into the enemy’s hands, and ruin us in our allies. They 
seemed to anticipate with fatal apprehension the most splendid success 
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that ever adorned the annals of the British navy, and to be determined 
by an inverted ambition to match it with a pattern, in their own style, 
of equal horror, discomfiture, and dismay. They seemed to conspire 
maliciously with fortune, in depriving Englishmen of the pure, un¬ 
alloyed triumph of that day.—For the present, the errors of the 
cabinet have entirely defeated whatever advantages we might have 
derived from our naval success; and the effect of our mistaken policy 
has been, that while we remain undisputed masters of the seas, and 
are grasping at the commerce of the world, we see the ports of 
Europe about to be shut against us. War on the continent is there¬ 
fore hopeless; war at sea useless, or worse than useless: for methinks 
there is neither policy nor wisdom nor humanity ‘ in resolving to set 
no limits to your hostility but with your existence,' when you have 
to contend with a great and formidable foe; when you only know 
that he is safe from your attacks; when you can only distress him, 
when you gain no advantage yourself in the mean time, and cannot 
possibly gain any that can be put in competition with such an alter¬ 
native ; when we consider that such a resolution (however heroically 
it may be formed) cannot be always persisted in (for the desire of 
peace is natural, and war revolting to the human mind) ; that the 
longer it is adhered to, the more mischievous it will become, and the 
more dangerous in its consequences afterwards, and will render the 
diminution of that maritime preponderance, which we have held with 
such a convulsive grasp, more and more an object both of policy and 
revenge to other powers. 

I have promised to say something of the justice of the war in its 
principle, not as a war of defence but as a war of interference ; though 
I think the less is said on this subject the better; it can only open 
‘ another Iliad of woes.' It must lead to a train of recollections that 
can be of no use to us at present; or revive sentiments and a spirit 
that should be recalled only (if it were possible) to be disclaimed. 
The less we retain of a spirit of offence, and the sooner we forget 
ourselves in the character of aggressors, in however just a cause, the 
better shall we be qualified for our present posture of defence; for 
there is no ground of resistance so sure as a determined belief, for the 
time at least, that all aggression must be wrong. I am far from 
thinking that the arbitrary conduct of a government, even where it 
does not affect ourselves, is not a just ground of war, or that the con¬ 
duct of the F rench government was not marked by a spirit of violent 
and unjust ambition. Of course if that spirit can be resisted with 
effect, there is no injustice, and there is a great deal of policy in 
doing it. But before we can plead generous indignation and an 
uncontrolablc love of justice in excuse for our rashness and impru- 
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dence, it must be clear that pride, revenge, and the lust of dominion 
have had no share in producing this ardent concern for the rights and 
liberties of mankind. It is not the nature or justice of the occasion, 
but the use intended to be made of it; the principles and views on 
which we act, and the character of those with whom we are associated 
in a common cause, that gives us a right to arrogate to ourselves the title 
of assertors of the liberties of mankind. If, however, our motives 
are not such as to be above all suspicion, it is not enough that we 
are able to hide them from ourselves, unless we can at the same time 
impose upon those who have not the same interest in being deceived 
by the thin disguise that covers them. Instead then of enquiring 
into the abstract justice of the war (a sort of inquiry now very nearly 
exploded, and which would be of little use in guiding our practical 
conclusions), let us examine in what manner our remonstrances would 
be likely to be received by the government to whom they were 
addressed, and how far the common feelings of humanity would 
compel them ‘ to bow their crested pride * at the feet of their 
accusers. Would they forget then that the undue and dangerous 
influence in the affairs of Europe, which was so loudly complained 
of, had been the consequence of the combined efforts of all Europe 
to accomplish their destruction, and was so far from being the cause 
of the hostility of other states, that it was their only security against 
it ? That their unjust and tyrannical encroachments on the indepen¬ 
dence of the neighbouring states had been made in defending their own 
independence from the aggressions of which they were made the 
instruments ? They would say, that to think of restoring the inde¬ 
pendence of those countries would be putting into the hands of a 
mortal enemy, whom you have just disarmed, the weapons with 
which he may most surely effect your destruction; that whatever 
advantages they had gained had been bought with their blood, shed 
for their country; that if there had been any instance of unjust 
aggression, or inordinate ambition, it might at least be accounted for 
from that natural jealousy of others, and that fierce impatience of 
control, that must become habitual to those who had had every kind 
of difficulty to encounter, and who had triumphed over all opposition. 
The gigantic strength and towering greatness of France had arisen 
from her convulsive struggles for existence, and in the cause of that 
liberty which was denied her. They, who had insulted her weakness 
and blasted her hopes, had no right to complain of her strength or 
her despair. Those who had not been able to make their country 
free and happy, would be instigated by a just revenge to make her 
great and formidable to her enemies. They might say, * You left us 
no choice between the highest point of glory, and the most abject 
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aubmUsion; we must either be conquerors or slaves. If you gained 
an advantage, you pursued it; if you were defeated, you returned to 
the charge; neither success nor misfortune inclined you to listen to 
terms of accommodation: we saw that we could never hope for 
peace, but either by giving to France such an ascendancy as would 
overawe the rest of Europe, or by throwing ourselves at last on the 
mercy of our unrelenting foe. We had not forgotten the partition of 
Poland, the massacres of Ismael and Warsaw ; and we could not 
satisfy ourselves but that those who had had the chief concern in 
these events, or had witnessed them without dismay, might have other 
objects in view in entering France, besides the tranquillity of the 
people, the restoration of order, or a disinterested regard for the 
safety of thrones, and the independence of Europe. We could not 
conceive that an implacable enmity to France was a full atonement 
for all other crimes, or a security for every virtue. Pursued, hunted 
down, driven to madness, we turned upon our pursuers, and trampled 
them under our feet; and in the career of our fury, and the plenitude 
of our triumph, you charge us with excesses, from which we ourselves 
were the greatest sufferers; and with not having observed those rules 
of justice and moderation, which reason required of us. We were 
to have no indemnity, no security: we were to give back every con¬ 
quest, as soon as made; to fight every battle over again; to rely 
solely on the faith or generosity of our adversaries, as a pledge that 
no advantage would be taken of our confidence; or, if it were ten 
times betrayed, we were not to complain, as we had no right to 
advantages obtained by unjust violence, in a cause that exposed us 
to the enmity and detestation of the human race; we were to plead 
guilty to our own condemnation; to set the seal on our own infamy, 
and to receive as a mark of favour and lenity, whatever implied our 
admission into the common rank and privileges of mankind; and, 
after endless sacrifices and exertions, we were only to prej)are for new 
struggles and insults, without ever hoping to end them. But from 
whom were we to learn this extreme moderation, or that respect 
for the rights of justice or the ties of humanity, which could be 
no defence to usr Why were we not to pursue the objects of 
our ambition, with the same obstinacy as those with whom we 
had to contend pursued the objects of their revenge ? It could 
hardly be expected that all the concessions were to be made by 
those who were intoxicated with the pride of victory, in favour of 
those who had reaped nothing but disappointment, and who were 
only urged on by a sullen despair. In this manner was the war 
protracted, year after year, by open hostility, by civil dissentions, 
and pretended treaties ; lingered out under various pretexts, which 
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were artfully substituted for each other as occasion required, so as to 
make it impossible ever to arrive at any decisive issue to the contest. 
When defeated, the continuance of the war was necessary to their 
own defence and safety; when flushed with victory for a time, then 
nothing less than full indemnity for the past, as well as security for 
the future would satisfy them ; and then their favourite object, the 
subjugation of France, and destruction of the republic, was resumed 
with fresh ardour, and tempted them on till their hopes again ended 
in defeat and ruin : thus adapting every aspect of affairs to their own 
purposes, they constantly returned in the same circle to the point from 
which they set out, and war was always necessary, peace always 
unattainable. Or if at any time the fainting resolution and exhausted 
strength of our adversaries seemed to promise us that repose which 
was so necessary to us, we saw the dying embers of war again eagerly 
rekindled by a country that, standing aloof from the contagion, 
shouted from her rocky shores to see the flames that consumed the 
vitals of Europe. The bitterest enmity that our early struggles in 
the cause of liberty had drawn down upon us was to be shewn by a 
people that had long insulted the slavery of Europe, by the loudness 
of its boasts of freedom.” English solicitation and English gold were 
always ready to defeat that object, which was to be the reward of 
so many triumphs, and of so many years of suffering, of havoc, 
uncertainty, and dismay. A reluctant peace was at length extorted 
from her: but her jealousy, avarice, and pride made her choose to 
risk every thing rather than remain in a state so unnatural to her. 
Delicate in her moral sentiments, disinterested in all her proceedings, 
she was shocked at some violences of ours, which permitted her no 
longer to remain an indifferent spectator of the calamities of other 
nations, and she sought the first opportunity of evading the treaty 
that had been concluded, by alarming the fears of her merchants for 
the safety of their Eastern possessions. She lost no time in rousing 
to her aid her former confederates in wrong. By her incantations, 
the hydra-headed monster, which we thought we had finally subdued, 
again feels new life and vigour restored to it, unites its severed folds, 
and with its triple crown moves onward to its prey, and France must 
submit or perish, that England may preserve her commerce.^ In 
some such manner as this would a Frenchman repel the charges 
brought against his countrymen; and, if we allow for the strength 
of national prejudices, there appears to be some appearance of reason 
in what he says.^ If the present quarrel had been so managed as to 

^ At to the rwa/ ground! and viewt on which the former coalitioni were begun 
and carried on, aee Burke’s Regicide Peace, Second Part. 
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have been completely diientanglcd from the former one, we should 
have been better able to answer their reproaches, and I think to 
resist their menaces. Had not Austria been precipitated unwisely 
into that quarrel in the manner she was, she could not have fallen to 
the ground without a struggle. 

In what further remarks I have to make, I shall consider whether 
the system of internal policy pursued by the late minister was in its 
general tendency likely to increase the spirit of independence, and 
consequently the security of the country. It seems to me a desirable 
object to refer as much as possible of our proceedings both at home 
and abroad to the influence of that minister’s character on the national 
feelings, and to the blind confidence generally placed in his talents 
and integrity. The errors that we have been led into by a confidence 
of this sort will be sooner retrieved than if they proceeded from a 
change in our own habits and dispositions. It is well if we can save 
the credit of our national character, a little at the cxpence of our 
understandings; for I cannot think that our confidence in that 
minister was well bestowed. I know it is a general maxim, that we 
are not to war with the dead. We ought not, indeed, to trample 
on their bodies; but with their minds we may and must make war, 
unless we would be governed by them after they arc dead. They 
who wish their sentiments to survive them in the memories of men, 
must also expect to live in their censures. The character of Mr. 
Pitt was, perhaps, one of the most singular that ever existed. With 
few talents, and fewer virtues, he acquired and preserved in one of the 
most trying situations, and in spite of all opposition, the highest repu¬ 
tation for the possession of every moral excellence, and as having 
carried the attainments of eloquence and wisdomas far as human abilities 
could go. This he did (strange as it appears) by a negation (together 
with the common virtues) of the common vices of human nature, and 
by the complete negation of every other talent that might interfere 
with the only one which he possessed in a supreme degree, and which 
indeed includes the appearance of all others—an artful use of words, 
and a certain dexterity of logical arrangement. In these alone his 
power consisted ; and the defect of all other qualities, which usually 
constitute greatness, contributed to the more complete success of 
these. Having no strong feelings, no distinct perceptions, his mind 
having no link, as it were, to connect it with the world of external 
nature, every subject presented to him nothing more than a tabula 
rasay on which he was at liberty to lay whatever colouring of language 
he pleased ; having no general principles, no comprehensive views of 
things, no moral habits of thinking, no system of action, there was 
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nothing to hinder him from pursuing any particular purpose by any 
means that offered; having never any plan, he could not be con¬ 
victed of inconsistency, and his own pride and obstinacy were the 
only rules of his conduct* Having no insight into human nature, no 
sympathy with the passions of men, or apprehension of their real 
designs, he seemed perfectly insensible to the consequences of things, 
and would believe nothing till it actually happened. The fog and 
haze in which he saw every thing communicated itself to others, and 
the total indistinctness and uncertainty of his own ideas tended to 
confound the perceptions of his hearers more effectually than the 
most ingenious misrepresentation could have done. Indeed, in defend¬ 
ing his conduct he never seemed to consider himself as at all responsible 
for the success of his measures, or that future events were in our own 
power; but that as the best laid schemes might fail, and there was 
no providing against all possible contingencies, this was a sufficient 
excuse for our plunging at once into any dangerous or absurd enter¬ 
prise without the least regard to consequences. His reserved logic 
confined itself solely to the possible and the impossibUy and he appeared 
to regard the probable and improbabky the only foundation of moral 
prudence or political wisdom, as beneath the notice of a profound 
statesman; as if the pride of the human intellect were concerned in 
never entrusting itself with subjects, where it may be compelled to 
acknowledge its weakness*^ From his manner of reasoning, he 


* One initance may serve as an example for all the rest;—When Mr. Fox last 
•ummer predicted the failure of the new confederacy against France, from a 
consideration of the circumstances and relative situation of both parties, that is, 
from an exact knowledge of the actual state of the case, Mr. Pitt contented 
himself with answering—and, as in the blindness of his infatuation,he seemed to 
think quite satisfactorily,—‘That he could not assent to the honourable gentleman's 
reasoning, for that it went to this, that we were never to attempt to mend the 
situation of our affairs, because in so doing we might possibly make them worse.' 
No ; it was not on account of this abstract possibility in human affairs, or because 
we were not absolutely sure of succeeding (for that any child might know), but 
because it was in the highest degree probable, or morally certain that the scheme 
would fail, and leave us in a worse situation than we were before, that Mr. Fox 
disapproved of the attempt. There is in this a degree of weakness and imbecility, 
a defect of understanding bordering on idiotism, a fundamental ignorance of the 
first principles of human reason and prudence, that in a great minister is utterly 
astonishing, and almost incredible. Nothing could ever drive him out of his dull 
forms, and naked generalities ; which as they are susceptible neither of degree nor 
variation, are therefore equally applicable to every emergency that can happen t 
and in the most critical aspect of affairs he saw nothing but the same flimsy web 
of remote possibilities and metaphysical uncertainty. In his mind the wholesome 
pulp of practical wisdom and salutary advice was immediately converted into the 
dry chan and husks of a miserable logic* 
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seemed not to have believed that the truth of his statements depended 
on the reality of the facts, but that the things depended on the order 
in which he arranged them in words: you would not suppose him to 
be agitating a serious question, which had real grounds to go upon, 
but to be declaiming upon an imaginary thesis, proposed as an exercise 
in the schools. He never set himself to examine the force of the 
objections that were brought against his measures, or attempted to 
establish them upon clear, solid grounds of his own; but constantly 
contented himself with first gravely stating the logical form, or 
dilemma to which the question reduced itself, and then, after having 
declared his opinion, proceeded to amuse his hearers by a series of 
rhetorical common-places, connected together in grave, sonorous, and 
elaborately constructed periods, without ever shewing their real ap¬ 
plication to the subject in dispute. Thus if any member of the 
opposition disapproved of any measure, and enforced his objections by 
pointing out the many evils with which it was fraught, or the difficulties 
attending its execution, his only answer was, ‘ that it was true there 
might be inconveniences attending the measure proposed, but we were 
to remember, that every expedient that could be devised might be 
said to be nothing more than a choice of difficulties, and that all 
that human prudence could do was to consider on which side the 
advantages lay; that for his part he conceived that the present 
measure was attended with more advantages and fewer disadvantages 
than any other that could be adopted ; that if we were diverted from 
our object by every appearance of difficulty, the wheels of government 
would be clogged by endless delays and imaginary grievances; that 
most of the objections made to the measure appeared to him trivial, 
others of them unfounded and improbable; or that if a scheme free 
from all these objections could be proposed, it might after all prove 
inefficient; while, in the mean time, a material object remained 
unprovided for, or the opportunity of action was lost.* This mode 
of reasoning is admirably described by Hobbes, in speaking of the 
writings of some of the Schoolmen, of whom he says, that ‘ they had 
learned the trick of imposing what they list upon their readers, and 
declining the force of true reason by verbal forks, that is distinctions 
which signify nothing, but serve only to astonish the multitude of 
ignorant men.* That what I have here stated comprehends the 
whole force of his mind, which consisted solely in this evasive 
dexterity and perplexing formality, assisted by a copiousness of words 
and common-place topics, will, I think, be evident to any one who 
carefully looks over his speeches, undazzled by the reputation or 
personal influence of the speaker. It will be in vain to look in them 
for any of the common proofs of human genius or wisdom. He has 
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not left behind him a single memorable saying—not one profound 
maxim—one solid observation—one forcible description—one beautiful 
thought—one humourous picture—one affecting sentiment. He has 
made no addition whatever to the stock of human knowledge. He 
did not possess any one of those faculties which contribute to the 
instruction and delight of mankind—depth of understanding, imagina¬ 
tion, sensibility, wit, vivacity, clear and solid judgment. But it may 
be asked. If these qualities are not to be found in him, where are we 
to look for them ? And I may be required to point out instances of 
them. I shall answer then, that he had none of the profound, 
legislative wisdom, piercing sagacity, or rich, impetuous, high-wrought 
imagination of Burke; the manly eloquence, strong sense, exact 
knowledge, vehemence and natural simplicity of Fox; the ease, 
brilliancy, and acuteness of Sheridan. It is not merely that he had 
not all these qualities in the degree that they were severally possessed 
by his rivals, but he had not any of them in any degree. His 
reasoning is a technical arrangement of unmeaning common-places, 
his eloquence merely rhetorical, his style monotonous and artificial. 
If he could pretend to any one excellence in an eminent degree, it 
was to taste in composition. There is certainly nothing low, nothing 
puerile, nothing far-fetched or abrupt in his speeches; there is a kind 
of faultless regularity pervading them throughout; but in the confined, 
mechanical, passive mode of eloquence which he adopted, it seemed 
rather more difficult to commit errors than to avoid them. A man 
who is determined never to move out of the beaten road cannot lose 
his way. However, habit, joined to the peculiar mechanical memory 
which he possessed, carried this correctness to a degree which, in an 
extemporaneous speaker, was almost miraculous; he perhaps hardly 
ever uttered a sentence that was not perfectly regular and connected. In 
this respect, he not only had the advantage over his own contemporaries 
but perhaps no one that ever lived equalled him in this singulai 
faculty. But for this, he would always have passed for a common 
man; and to this the constant sameness, and, if I may say so, 
vulgarity of his ideas must have contributed not a little, as there 
was nothing to distract his mind from this one object of his un¬ 
intermitted attention; and as even in his choice of words he never 
aimed at anything more than a certain general propriety and stately 
uniformity of style. His talents were exactly fitted for the situation 
in which he was placed; where it was his business not to overcome 
others, but to avoid being overcome. He was able to baffle opposition, 
not from strength or firmness, but from the evasive ambiguity and 
impalpable nature of his resistance, which gave no hold to the rude 
grasp of his opponents: no force could bind the loose phantom, and 
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his mind (though ‘not matchless, and his pride humbled by such 
rebuke,') soon rose from defeat unhurt, 

‘And in its liquid texture mortal wound 
Receiv'd no more than can the fluid air.' ^ 

By this lucky combination of strength and weakness, he succeeded 
in maintaining an undiminished influence over the opinions of his own 
country for a number of years, in wielding her energies as he ])lcased, 
and guiding the counsels of almost all Europe. With respect to his 
influence on the continent, that is an illusion that is past, and not 
worth inquiring about; but it may still be of some use to inquire by 
what means he strengthened his influence at home, as this may more 
immediately concern our future conduct. This 1 think he effected 
in two ways: by lessening the free spirit of the country as much as 
he could, and by giving every possible encouragement to its com¬ 
mercial spirit. I shall not here examine how far both these designs 
were wise and salutary at the time; but I conceive that neither a 
spirit of dependence nor an unbounded and universal spirit of trade 
will be the best security for our safety at present. An indifference 
to liberty is not likely to increase the love of independence; nor is 
an exclusive regard to private gain likely to produce a disinterested 
concern for the public welfare. Mr. Pitt, in making war, always 
considered peace as an object perfectly indifferent in itself; and, in 
securing the prerogative of the crown, seemed to think that the 
privileges of the people did not deserve a moment's attention. I do 
not in this mean to condemn his conduct; perhaps we may suppose 
that the restrictions which he introduced on the liberty of the subject, 
and the spirit of passive obedience and non-resistance which was 

^ I would recommend to the reader a masterly and unanswerable essay on 
this subject given in the Morning Post, in February 1800, from which, and 
the conversation of the author, most of the above remarks are taken. I will only 
add, that it is the property of true genius to force the admiration even of enemies. 
No one was ever hated or envied for his powers of mind, if others were convinced 
of their real excellence. The jealousy and uneasiness produced in the mind by the 
display of superior talents almost always arises from a suspicion that there is some 
trick or deception in the case, and that we arc imposed on by an appearance of 
what is not really there. True warmth and vigour communicate warmth and 
vigour ; and we are no longer inclined to dispute the inspiration of the oracle, 
when we feel the ‘presens Divus* in our own bosoms. But when, without 
gaining any new light or heat, we only find our ideas thrown into perplexity and 
confusion by an art that we cannot comprehend, this is a kind of superiority which 
must always be painful, and can never be cordially admitted. For this reason the 
extraordinary talents of Mr. Pitt were always viewed, except by those of his own 
party, with a sort of jealousy, and grudgingly acknowledged ; while those of his 
rivals were admitted by all parties in the most unreserved manner, and carried by 
acclamation, 
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every where industriously diffused, the contempt and obloquy which 
were poured on the very name of liberty, might be required by the 
circumstances of the time, and necessary to prevent the contagion of a 
dangerous example, and the mischiefs of civil anarchy and confusion. 
The public were perhaps justly surfeited with metaphysical treatises 
overturning the foundation of all civil rights, and the very notion of 
liberty, with historical disquisitions proving that the popular spirit of 
political institutions was the bane of all internal quiet and happiness, 
the source of endless violence and bloodshed, and the final cause of 
their dissolution; that human happiness could never reach its utmost 
point of perfection but under the mild and tranquil reign of universal 
despotism; that the forms of all governments were alike indifferent, 
provided they secured the same servile obedience and death-like 
apathy in the state. Perhaps it was then necessary that we should 
be told, ex cathedra^ that the people had nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them : perhaps it was right that we should be amused with 
apologies for the corrupt influence of the crown; that integrity, 
honour, the love of justice, public spirit, or a zeal for the interests 
of the community should be laughed at as absurd chimeras, and that 
an ardent love of liberty, or determined resistance to powerful 
oppression should be treated as madness and folly. But however 
wise or necessary a temporary fashion of this kind might be to 
counteract the poison of other views and sentiments, I am sure it 
can neither be wise nor safe to continue it at present. We ought to 
do every thing in our power to get rid of the effects of so dangerous 
a habit as soon as possible. The fewer curbs there are on the spirit 
of the people, the more vigorous and determined will it shew itself; 
the greater the encouragement that is given to the principles of 
liberty, and the greater confidence that is placed in the general 
disposition of the country, the greater and more irresistible will be 
their habitual attachment to liberty and independence. You give a 
manifest advantage to an enemy if you in any way lessen the sources 
of enthusiasm, or in any way check the ardour, confine the energy, 
degrade the sentiments, or discountenance the erect, manly, in¬ 
dependent spirit of your country. It is dangerous to let any thing 
fall into disrepute or contempt which may serve as a watch-word to 
startle the dull ear, or rouse the frozen blood ; but to this purpose it 
is not enough that the name is retained, if the habitual feeling is 
destroyed. A tame acquiescence in every encroachment of power or 
exertion of undue influence, a disposition to assert our own rights or 
those of others no further than fear or interest permit, a habit of 
looking on the welfare of our country or the rights of mankind as 
secondary considerations, no further to be regarded than as they are 
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connected with our own danger or convenience, these are not the 
symptoms of the durable greatness and independence of a people. 
The causes of the ruin of states have been almost always laid in the 
relaxation of their moral habits and political prejudices. No kingdom 
can be secure in its independence against a greater power that is not 
free in its spirit, as well as in its institutions. I shall be happy if I 
have been mistaken in thinking these observations at all applicable to 
our own country: but the observations themselves are serious, and 
worth attending to. They are such as have been recognised in all 
nations and ages, except those indeed where their having been so 
would have rendered them suspected. 

On the other hand, a commercial spirit is a very weak as well as 
dangerous substitute for a spirit of freedom: a sense of self-interest, 
of mere mercenary advantage, can but ill supply the place of principle. 
The love of gain, however active or persevering this principle may 
be in accomplishing its own particular ends, can never be safely 
trusted to as an ally in a cause where there are other objects to be 
attended to. Men who are actuated by this sole principle will very 
obstinately, no doubt, defend their wealth, while they can retain it; 
but when that is no longer the case, they will think nothing else 
worth retaining, and meanly compromise their independence for 
their safety. That common birthright which they receive from 
nature, in which every Englishman has an equal interest as such, 
appears of little value in their eyes. Liberty is in their eyes a coarse 
homely figure, but for the jewels that sparkle in her hair, and the 
rings on her fingers. It is inconceivable to them how a man can 
have any attachment to a simple shed, or can take any pride in his 
title to that respect, which is due to him only because he feels himself 
to be free. They will defend England as connected with her 
colonies, with her proud canopies of Eastern state, her distant spicy 
groves and the rich spoils of her Western isles; but will they defend 
her as she is England, as their country ? Strip her of her con¬ 
quests, her slaves, and her plantations, her bales of goods, her gold 
and silver, and leave her only herself, what would there be in all the 
rest worth the labour of a struggle ? Her barren acres, her brave, 
simple, generous, honest-hearted, hardy race of men, her liberty, her 
fame, her integrity they look upon with the most sovereign contempt 
and indifference, and would be ready to sacrifice them all for the 
purchase of some new golden settlement, ^ some happier island in the 
watery waste— 

* Where slaves no more their native land behold, 

But fiends torment, and Christians thirst for gold,* 
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They would defend their country not as her children, but as her 
masters ; as a property, not as a state. There may be the same pride 
and luxury in other classes of men, but they are accompanied with 
other feelings, and drawn from other sources. It has been a customary 
compliment to consider those as best entitled to come forward con¬ 
spicuously in defence of their country who had what is called the 
greatest stake in it. This is perhaps true of the real, old hereditary 
nobility and gentry, of those who find their names enrolled high in 
the annals of their country, whose affections have grown to her soil 
as it were in a long course of centuries, who have an interest in look¬ 
ing forward to posterity, and a pride in looking back upon their 
ancestors, who have not only present possessions and advantages to 
defend, but feelings of inveterate prejudice and inbred honour to defend 
them. The loss of respect, or of their former privileges, is a change 
which to them appears like something out of the course of nature, to 
which no force or accidental circumstances can ever reconcile them. 
They are also men of liberal education; and this is a great point 
gained. There is certainly this advantage in a classical education, if 
not counteracted by other causes, that it gives men long views; it 
accustoms the mind to take an interest in things foreign to itself, to 
love virtue for its own sake, to prefer fame to life, and glory to riches, 
and to fix our thoughts on the great and permanent instead of 
narrow and selfish objects. It teaches us to believe that there is 
something really great and excellent in the world, surviving all the 
shocks of accident and fluctuations of opinion, and to feel respect for 
that which is made venerable by its nature and antiquity instead of 
that low and servile dread which bows only to present power and 
upstart authority. It is hard to find in minds otherwise formed either 
a delicate sense of honour, or an inflexible regard to truth and justice. 
But the spirit of trade is the very reverse of all this. It is the 
principle of this set of men to cry ‘ Long life to the conqueror,’ to feel 
a contempt for all obligations that are not founded in self-interest, and 
to consider all generous pursuits and the hope of unfading renown as 
romance and folly. ‘ Virtue is not their habit, they are out of them¬ 
selves in any course of conduct recommended only by conscience and 
glory.’ They would not give a hundred hogsheads of sugar or a 
half-year’s income for all the posthumous fame that was ever acquired 
in the world. If things should unhappily ever come to extremities, 
they are not the people who will retrieve them, either by their 
exertions or example. They have neither grand and elevated views, 
nor the warm, genuine feelings of nature. They have no principles of 
action. Irresolute, temporizing, every thing is with them made a 
subject of selfish calculation. Their friendships as well as their 
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enmities are the creatures of the occasion. Confident, insolent in the 
day of success, and while their cause is triumphant, they are as soon 
dejected and driven to despair, when they find the tide turned against 
them. Fortune is with them the first of goddesses: success the only 
title to authority and respect; and possession the truest right. Accus¬ 
tomed to all the fluctuations of hope and fear, they consider nothing 
stable in human affairs; thrown into the possession of power and 
affluence by accidents which they know not how to account for, it can 
hardly seem strange to them that they should again be stripped of 
them. They do not ‘ lay the fault upon themselves but on their stars, 
that they are underlings.’ If 1 hear a man say that we are to give 
up our public principles whenever circumstances render it necessary, 
that we are to inquire upon all occasions not what is right, but what 
is prudent to be done, that those feelings, which lead us to adhere to 
the cause of truth and justice if at all unpopular, or to incur any 
personal risk or inconvenience in defending what is right, are weak 
and vulgar prejudices, I know that that man will be first to truckle to 
an enemy, and the last voluntarily to risk his life in defence of his 
independence. 

The courage of the soldier and the citizen are essentially different. 
The one is momentary and involuntary; the other permanent and 
voluntary. It is one thing to do all in your power to repel danger 
when it is unavoidable, and another to expose yourself to it when you 
may avoid going into it. Fear, or rashness, or necessity may be 
supposed to kindle all the fury of battle: but principle alone can make 
us willing to return to the charge after defeat. It is for this reaction 
that we ought to be chiefly prepared. For this nothing can prepare 
us but a true love of our country, not taken up as a fashion, but felt 
as a duty; a spirit of resistance not measured by our convenience, but 
by the strength of our attachment and the real value of the object; 
but steady enthusiasm; but a determination never to submit while 
hope or life remained, and an indifference to every thing else but that 
one great object. 

What resistance has Holland ever made to the power of F ranee 
from the first moment? Commerce had spread its sordid mantle 
completely over her. Wrapped closely up in this, she fell without 
resistance and without a groan: she was not of a temper to fall in 
love with danger, to court disasters. Since that time she has not 
made a struggle or breathed a sigh for her release, but lies supine, 
secure, unmoved, and torpid, 

* Dull as her lakes that slumber in the storm.* 

Two hundred years of commerce and riches, which had gone over 
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her, since, in that noble struggle for thirty years together, she had 
defied the whole power and the utmost vengeance of Spain, had pre¬ 
pared her for this striking change. But England is not yet quite 
commercial: the spirit of trade has not spread its poison through the 
whole mass of our blood and vital juices! As I do not wish that 
England (with all her high hopes, and called to a far different 
destiny) may ever share the fate of Holland, I do not wish that she 
may ever resemble her in herself; that every other feeling should 
give way to that of interest alone, but that she may tremble at ever 
realizing the warning picture of the poet, 

-‘When, strlpt of all her charms, 

The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 

Where kings have toil'd and poets wrote for fame. 

One sink of level avarice shall lie. 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, iinhonour'd die.* 

Though a state cannot look to its commerce for its security, it may 
be involved in endless difficulty and danger by the views of commercial 
aggrandizement. The views of men wholly engrossed in such pursuits 
are altogether low and mechanical. If they see far, it is always in 
a straight line before them ; their sagacity is confined to what im¬ 
mediately concerns their own interest. They are so intent upon that 
one object that they overlook every thing else ; and their eagerness to 
accumulate is such, that they would rather hazard all than relinquish 
a pursuit which promises them some new acquisition. While they are 
successful, it is impossible to persuade them that they ever can be 
otherwise, or to restrain their rashness by any considerations of 
prudence or humanity. Actuated only by gross, palpable objects, 
and full of themselves, they laugh at all distant danger. All general 
reasonings on the principles of human nature, or the operation of 
causes by which they do not find themselves influenced, appear to 
them perfectly futile and visionary. ‘ They think there is nothing real 
but that which they can handle; which they can measure with a 
two-foot rule, which they can tell upon ten fingers.* As they believe 
money to be the only substantial good, they are also persuaded that it 
is the only instrument of power. With this they think themselves 
invulnerable, and that the more of it they have, the more secure they 
are. As long as their credit remains unimpaired, and their re¬ 
mittances are regularly made, they consider the fate of battles and the 
intrigues of cabinets as of very little comparative importance. They 
look up with more awe and admiration to a stock-jobbing broker 
surrounded with his clerks than they do to a victorious general at the 
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head of his army. The rise and fall of stocks, and the demand for 
our manufactures abroad, are in their opinion the only criterions of 
national prosperity. On the other hand, whatever affects their own 
interest, the loss of an island, or the stopping up of a port, is found 
immediately to threaten the ruin of the country. Their fears are as 
rash and groundless as their confidence. Every thing in which they 
themselves are concerned is viewed through a magnifying medium, 
and demands all our vigilance and attention, while every thing else 
dwindles into insignificance. I therefore think there ought to be as 
little connection as possible between the measures of government and 
the maxims of the Exchange, and that the interests of a great empire 
ought not to be managed by a company of factors. 

1 have thus expressed the sentiments which occurred to me on the 
present situation of our affairs, and some of the steps which led to it. 
I have done this as freely and unreservedly as I could, because if they 
are wrong, it is not likely that they will be much attended to; but if 
they are right, they may be of some use. And I conceive that even 
they who may think the view I have taken of the measures of the 
last administration, and the application of particular observations to 
our own conduct altogether unfounded, will not deny the truth of the 
general principles on which they are built. Or that the sentiments of 
justice, of honour, of reason and liberty, by which I think our views 
and conduct ought to have been regulated, can be too deeply impressed 
on our minds. 
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There are two considerations which seem necessary to be attended 
to in abridging any author; the size of the work, rendering it 
inaccessible to the generality of readers, and the merit of the work, 
rendering it desirable that it should be within every one^s reach. It 
is easy to perceive, that these two conditions are not always united: 
there are some works whose only merit seems to be, that they are so 
large that nobody can read them; whose ponderous bulk, and for¬ 
midable appearance, happily serve as a barrier to keep out the infection 
of their dulness. 

The work, of which the following is an abridgment, notwithstanding 
its excellence, has been little read. A philosophical work in seven 
large volumes presents no very great attractions to the indolent 
curiosity of most readers. Even the seven volumes of Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison, are at present viewed with doubtful looks by 
the eye of taste, and reluctantly engaged in : and our modern novelists, 
that happily privileged race of authors, whose works * not sicklied o*er 
with the pale cast of thought,’ are exempt from the charge of dulness 
or ennui, have been obliged to contract the boundless scenes of their 
imagination within four slender volumes, where the diminutive page vies 
in vain with the luxuriant margin. As to the studious and recluse 
reader, there is generally another obstacle which prevents him from 
gratifying his curiosity with respect to works of this extent, however 
valuable or important. 

Again, there are works of great length, which cannot, however, 
be reduced into a less compass, ‘without suffering loss and diminution.’ 
Though vast, there is nothing useless, nothing superfluous in them; 
and nothing can be taken away or displaced, without destroying the 
symmetry and connection of the whole. This is certainly not the 
case with the writings of Abraham Tucker; they are encumbered 
and weighed down with a load of unnecessary matter. Not that 
there are any great inequalities in them, nor any parts which, taken 
separately, are not entertaining and valuable; but the work is swelled 
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out with endless repetitions of itself. The same thing is said over 
and over again; the same subjects discussed in a different shape, till 
the reader is tired, and his attention quite distracted. This radical 
defect, which is certainly a drawback on the usefulness of the work, 
appears evidently to have arisen from the manner of composing it. 
The author was a private gentleman, who wrote at his ease, and for 
his own amusement: he had nothing to do but to take his time, and 
follow the whim of the moment. He wrote without any regular 
plan, and without foreseeing or being concerned about the deviations, 
the shiftings and windings, and the intricate cross-movements in which 
he should be entangled. He had leisure on his hands; and provided he 
got out of the labyrinth at last, he was satisfied—no matter how often 
he had lost his way in it. When a subject presented itself to him, he 
exhausted all he had to say upon it, and then dismissed it for another. 
The chapter was thrown aside, and forgotten. If the same subject 
recurred again in a different connection, he turned it over in his 
thoughts afresh; as his ideas arose in his mind, he committed them 
to paper; he repeated the same things over again, or inserted any new 
observation or example that suggested itself to him in confirmation of 
his argument; and thus by the help of a new title, and by giving a 
different application to the whole, a new chapter was completed. By 
this means, as he himself remarks, his writings are rather a tissue of 
loose essays than a regular work ; and indeed the leaves of the Sybils 
could not be more loose and unconnected. It is so far then from 
being an injury, that it must be rather an advantage to the original 
work to expunge its repetitions, and confine its digressions, if this 
could be done properly. 

This is, in fact, what I have attempted to do: whenever I came 
to a passage that was merely a repetition of a former one, I struck it 
out; and at the same time, I endeavoured to abridge those detailed 
parts of the work which were the longest, and the least interesting, 
and to correct the general redundance of the style. I have not, 
however (that I know of), omitted any thing essential to the merit of 
the work. All the singular observations, all the fine illustrations, 
I have given nearly in an entire state to the reader: I was afraid to 
touch them, lest I should spoil them. The rule that I went by was, 
to give every thing that I thought would strike the attention in 
reading the work itself, and to leave out every thing (except what was 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of the subject), that would 
be likely to make no lasting impression on the mind. A good 
abridgment ought to contain just as much as we should wish to 
recollect of a book; it should give back (only in a more perfect 
manner) to a reader well acquainted with the original, *the image of 
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his mind/ so that he would miss no favourite passage, none of the 
prominent parts, or distinguishing features of the work. How far 
I have succeeded, must be left to the decision of others; and 
perhaps in some respects one is less a judge of the execution of a 
work like this, than of an original performance. The same deception 
takes place here, as, I have been told by painters, sometimes happens 
in copying a fine picture. Your mind is full of the original, and you 
see the imitation through this borrowed medium; you transfuse its 
grace and spirit into the copy; you connect its glowing tints and 

delicate touches with a meagre outline, and a warm fancy sheds its 

lustre over that which is little better than a blank: but when the 
original impression is faded, and you have nothing left but the copy 
for the imagination to feed on, you find the spirit evaporated, the 
expression gone, and you wonder at your own mistake. I can only 

say, that I have done my best to prevent my copy of the Light of 

Nature from degenerating into a mere caput mortuum. As to the pains 
and labour it has cost me, or the time I have devoted to it, I shall 
say nothing. However, if any one should be scrupulous on that 
head, I might answer, as Sir Joshua Reynolds is said to have done to 
some person who cavilled at the price of a picture, and desired to 
know how long he had been doing it, ‘ All my life.’ 

Of the work itself, I can speak with more confidence. I do not 
know of any work in the shape of a philosophical treatise that 
contains so much good sense so agreeably expressed. The character 
of the work is, in this respect, altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, it is as familiar as 
Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John Buncle. To the 
ingenuity and closeness of the metaphysician, he unites the principal 
knowledge of the man of the world, and the utmost sprightliness, and 
even levity of imagination. He is the only philosopher who appears 
to have had his senses always about hirriy or to have possessed the 
enviable faculty of attending at the same time to what was passing in 
his own mind, and what was going on without him. He applied 
every thing to the purposes of philosophy ; he could not see any thing, 
the most familiar objects or the commonest events, without connecting 
them with the illustration of some difficult problem. The tricks of a 
young kitten, or a little child at play, were sure to suggest to him 
some useful observation, or nice distinction. To this habit, he was, 
no doubt, indebted for what Paley justly calls ‘ his unrivalled power 
of illustration.’ To be convinced that he possessed this power in the 
highest degree, it is only necessary to look into almost any page of 
his writings: at least, I think it impossible for any one not to perceive 
the beauty, the naivete^ the force, the clearness, and propriety of his 
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illustrations, who has not previously had his understanding strangely 
overlaid with logic and criticism.^—If he was surpassed by one or two 
writers in logical precision and systematic profundity, there is no meta¬ 
physical writer who is equal to him in clearness of apprehension, and a 
various insight into human nature. Though he excelled greatly in 
both, yet, he excelled more in what is called the method of induction, 
than that of analysis: he convinces the reader oftener by shewing him 
the thing in dispute, than by defining its abstract qualities; as the 
philosopher is said to have proved the existence of motion by getting up 
and walking. I do not, for my own part, look up with all that awe 
and admiration to the grave professors of abstract reasoning that it is 
usual to do. They are so far from being men of great comprehension 
of mind, (if by this we are to understand comprehending the whole 
of every subject) that the contrary is generally the case. They are 
persons of few ideas, of slow perceptions, of narrow capacities, of dull 
but retentive feelings, who cannot seize or enter into the infinite 
variety and rapid succession of natural objects, and are only susceptible 
of those impressions of things, which being common to all objects, and 
constantly repeated, come at length to fix those lasting traces in the 
mind, which nothing can ever alter or wear out. By attending only 
to one aspect of things, and that the same, and by leaving out always 
those minute differences and perplexing irregularities which disturb 
the sluggish uniformity of our ideas, and give life and motion to our 
being, men of formal understandings are sometimes able to pursue 
their inquiries with a steadiness and certainty that are incompatible 
with a more extensive range of thought. Abstraction is a trick to 
supply the defect of comprehension. The moulds of the understanding 
may be said not to be large enough to contain the gross concrete 
objects of nature, but will still admit of their names, and descriptions, 
and general forms, which lie flatter and closer in the brain, and are 
more easily managed. The most perfect abstraction is nothing more 
than the art of making use of only one half of the understanding, and 
never seeing more than one half of a subject, in the same manner as 
we find that those persons have the acutest perceptions, who have lost 
some one of their senses. A man, therefore, who disdains the use of 
common sense, and thinks to arrive at the highest point of philosophy, 
by thus denaturalizing his understanding, is like a person who should 

^ These perionf who have been to long on the rack of incompreheniible theoriea 
and captious diaputes, whose minds have been stretched on the Procrustes' bed of 
metaphysical systems, till they have aetjuired a horror of any thing like common 
sense or familiar expression, put me in mind of what is said of those who have 
been really put to the rack : they can bear their unnatural distorted state tolerably 
well \ it is the return of sense and motion which is death to them. 
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deprive himself of the use of his eye-sight, in order that he might be 
able to grope his way better in the dark.! 

A man may set up for a system-maker, upon a single idea; he 
cannot write a sensible book without a great many. I do not deny 
that one idea may often involve, and be the parent of many others : 
but I do not see how knowledge is at all the worse, because it brings 
us immediately acquainted with the very form of truth, instead of 
serving merely as an index, or clue to direct us in the search of it. 
If the one method tends more effectually to sharpen the understanding, 
the other enriches it more. The one method puts you upon exerting 
your own faculties; the other, meeting you half way, wisely saves you 
from the necessity of taking all that pains and trouble in the search 
after truth, which few persons are disposed to take, and is therefore 
more generally useful. The great merit of our author’s writings is 
undoubtedly that sound, practical, comprehensive good sense, which is 
to be found in every part of them. What is I believe the truest 
test of fine sense, is that affecting simplicity in his observations, which 
proceeds from their extreme truth and liveliness. Whatever recalls 
strongly to our remembrance the common feelings of human nature, 
and marks distinctly the changes that take place in the human breast, 
must always be accompanied with some sense of emotion; for our 
own nature can never be indifferent to us. 

If there is any fault in his practical reasonings, it is that they are 
too discursive, and without a determinate object. No difficulty ever 
escapes his penetration; every view of his subject, every consequence 
of his principles is stated and examined with scrupulous exactness, 
and the weak sides and inconveniences of every rule are pointed out, 
till a sort of sceptical uncertainty is introduced, and the mind sinks 
into a passive indifference. This kind of reasoning is certainly not 
calculated to rouse the energy of our active powers; but I believe it 
is that which generally accompanies much dispassionate inquiry. I 
am afraid the most patient thinkers are those who have the most 
doubts and the fewest violent prejudices; and perhaps, after all, we 
shall be forced to acknowledge with Sterne, as the truest philosophy, 
* that there is not so much difference between good and evil as the 
world are apt to imagine.’ A writer, indeed, who has a system to 
support, is not likely to fall into this error; but then, if it is only 
because he has a system to support, what is the value of that 
confidence in his opinions, which is the result of wilful blindness? 
A man’s living much in retirement (as was the case with our author) 
where his thoughts have a calm and even course to flow in, may 
also contribute much to this indecision of mind. There is many a 
champion who would soon sink into silent scepticism, if he was not 
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urged on by the necessity of maintaining opinions which he has once 
avowed, and had nobody to dispute against but himself. The spirit 
of contradiction is the great source of dogmatism and pertinacity of 
opinion. I am aware, that a habit of much disputing also produces 
the contrary effect. But even where it renders men sceptical, it does 
not render them candid. It is therefore in great cities, in literary 
clubs, that you meet with the fewest sincere opinions, and the most 
extravagant assertions. 

As to his system of belief on the subject of religion, I am unable 
to say what it was: and perhaps he did not know himself. I have 
however no doubt, that he was sincere in his professions of attachment 
to the established doctrines, or that he was habitually accustomed to 
look upon them as true. Still there is a distinction, which is not 
always attended to, between that kind of assent which is merely 
habitual, or the effect of choice, which depends upon a disposition 
to regard any object in a certain point of view, and that internal 
conviction, in which the will has no concern, which is the result of 
a free and unbiassed judgment, and which a man retains in spite of 
himself. Subtle distinctions are not always the most palpable ; and 
therefore sometimes require the aid of violent suppositions to render 
them intelligible. I can conceive, that a person may all his life 
live in the belief of a certain notion, without once suspecting the 
contrary ; yet, that if the case could be put to him, to declare his 
opinion freely to the best of his judgment, for that, if he were 
mistaken, his life must answer for it, he would instantly find by 
what slender threads his former opinion hung. The sense of con¬ 
venience, humour, or vanity, are sufficient to blind the understanding, 
and determine our opinions in speculative points, and matters of 
indifference. Common compliance, or good-nature, or personal 
regard, may lead them to give credit to, and defend the truth of a 
story told by a friend, which yet, if I were put to my oath, I could 
not do. So that we, in fact, very often believe that to be true, 
which we know to be false.' The atheist is no longer an atheist on 
a sickbed; and a violent thunderstorm has been known not only to 
clear the air, but to cure the freethinker of his affected scruples with 
re^ct to the proofs of a superintending Providence. But the 
difference of our conclusions in such cases does not arise from any 
new evidence, or farther investigation of the subject, but from the 
greater interest we have to examine carefully into the real state of 
our opinions, and to throw off all disguises that conceal them from 

^ How difficult do we find it, to believe that a person is telling us a falsehood, 
while we are with him, though we may at the same time be thoroughly convinced 
that this is the case. 
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ourselves. Now this ultimate test cannot very well be applied to a 
man's religious professions, because the power of denouncing ‘ pains 
and penalties ’ is already lodged in other hands; but I cannot help 
suspecting, that if this test could have been applied to some of our 
author's notions, his external and internal, or, to use his own ex¬ 
pressions, his exoteric and esoteric creed, would not have been 
found to coalesce perfectly together. It is amusing to observe with 
what gravity he sets himself to inveigh against freethinkers and free- 
thinking ; when he himself, as to his mode of reasoning, is one of 
the greatest of freethinkers. He seems to have been willing to 
keep the game entirely in his own hands ; or else to have supposed 
that the liberal exercise of reason was only proper for gentlemen of 
independent fortune; and that none but those who were in the 
commission of the peace, should be allowed to censure vulgar errors. 
This was certainly a weakness. 

With respect to his metaphysical system, he must be considered 
as the founder of his own school; or at least, the opinions of 
different sects are so mingled up in him, that he cannot be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to any party. He professes himself indeed, 
and seems anxious to be thought, a disciple of Locke, but this is 
evidently very much against the grain ; and he is perpetually put to 
it to reconcile the differences between them on the most essential 
points.—I know but of two sorts of philosophy; that of those who 
believe what they feel, and endeavour to account for it, and that of 
those who only believe what they understand, and have already 
accounted for. The one is the philosophy of consciousness, the 
other that of experiment; the one may be called the intellectual, 
the other the material philosophy. The one rests chiefly on the 
general notions and conscious perceptions of mankind, and endeavours 
to discover what the mind is, by looking into the mind itself; the 
other denies the existence of every thing in the mind, of which it 
cannot find some rubbishly archetype, and visible image in its 
crucibles and furnaces, or in the distinct forms of verbal analysis. 
The first of these is the only philosophy that is fit for men of sense, 
the other should he left to chymists and logicians. Of this last 
kind is the philosophy of Locke; though I would be understood to 
speak of him rather as having laid the foundation, on which others 
have built absurd conclusions, than of what he was in himself. He 
was a man of much studious thought and reflection; and if every¬ 
thing by being carried to extremes, were not converted into abuse, 
his writings might have been of lasting service to his country and 
mankind. He staggered under the ‘ petrific mace' of Hobbes's 
philosophy, which he had not strength to resist, but yet he attempted 
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to make §ome stand; and was not quite overpowered by the gripe 
of that demon of the understanding. He took for his basis a bad 
simile, that the mind is like a blank sheet of paper, equally adapted 
to receive every kind of external impression. Or at least, if this 
illustration was proper for the purpose to which he applied it (which 
was to overturn the doctrine of innate ideas), a very bad use has 
been made of it since; as if it was meant to prove, that the mind is 
nothing in itself, nor the cause of any thing, never acting, but always 
acted upon, the mere receiver and passive instrument of whatever 
impressions are made upon it; so that being fairly gutted of itself, 
and of all positive qualities, it in fact resembles the bare walls and 
empty rooms of an unfurnished lodging, into which you bring what¬ 
ever furniture you please ; and which never contains any thing more 
than what is brought into it through the doors of the senses. Hence 
all those superadded feelings and ideas, all those operations and 
modifications which our impressions undergo from the active powers 
and independent nature of the mind itself, are treated as chimerical 
and visionary notions by the profound adepts in this clear-sighted 
philosophy.! The object of the German philosophy, or the system 

* In this age of solid reason, it is always necessary to refer to particular 
examples, as it was formerly necessary to explain all hard words to the ladies. 
Condillac, in his Logic, that favourite manual of the modern sciolist, with 
admirable clearness proves, that our idea of virtue is a sensible image ; because 
virtue implies a law, and that law must be written in a book, which must consist 
of letters, or figures of a certain shape, colour, and dimensions, which are reai 
things, the objects of sense j that we are therefore right in asserting virtue to have 
a real existence, namely on paper, and in supposing that we have some idea of it, 
that is, as consisting of the letters of the alphabet. Mr. Horne Tooke, a man of 
wonderful wit, knowledge, and acuteness, but who, with my consent, shall not be 
empanelled as a juror to decide upon any question of abstruse reasoning, has 
endeavoured to explain away the whole meaning of language, by doing away its 
habitual or customary meaning, by denying that words have any meaning but 
what is derived to them from the umbilical root which hrst unites them to matter ; 
and by making it out, that our thoughts having no life or motion in them, but 
as they are dragged alK)ut mechanically by words, are *just such shard-born beetle 
things* 

‘As only bus to heav’n on evening wings j 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
««•••• 

They know not beings, and but hear a name/ 

Mr. Tooke’s description of the formation of language * is a sort of pantomime 
or masquerade, where you see the trunks of our abstract ideas going about in 
search of their htadt^ or clumsily setting on their own noset^ and afterwards 
pointing to them in answer to all questions i it reminds you of the island of 
Pantagruel (or some such place), where the men carry their heads before them 
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of professor Kant, as far as I can understand it, is to explode this 
mechanical ignorance, to take the subject out of the hands of its 
present possessors, and to admit our own immediate perceptions to 
be some evidence of what passes in the human mind. It takes for 
granted the common notions prevalent among mankind, and then 
endeavours to explain them ; or to shew their foundation in nature, 
and the universal relations of things. This, at least, is a modest 
proposal, and worthy of a philosopher. The understanding here 
pays a proper deference to the other parts of our being, and knows 
its own place: whereas our modern sophists, meddling, noisy, and 
self-sufficient, think that truth is only made to be disputed about; 
that it exists no where but in their experiments, demonstrations, 
and syllogisms ; and leaving nothing to the silent operations of nature 
and common sense, believe that all our opinions, thoughts, and 
feelings, are of no value, till the understanding, like a pert com¬ 
mentator, comes forward to enforce and explain them; as if a book 
could be nothing without notes, or as if a picture had no meaning in 

in their hands, or you would fancy that our author had lately been at the 
Promontory of noses. Andrew Paraeus, on the solution of noses, was a novice 
to him. I am a little uneasy at this scheme of reducing all our ideas to points and 
solid substances. It is like the project to the philosopher, who contended that 
all the solid matter in the universe might be contained in a nutshell. This is 
ticklish ground to tread upon. At this rate, and if the proportion holds, each 
man will hardly have a single particle of understanding left to his share ; and in 
two large quarto volumes, there may not perhaps be three grains of solid sente. 
Mr. Tooke, as a man of wit, may naturally wish to turn every thing to But 

this method will not hold in metaphysics ; it is necessary to spin the thread of our 
ideas a little hner, and to take up with the flimsy texture of mental appearances. 
It is not easy to philosophize in solid epigrams, or explain abstruse questions by the 
tagging of points. 1 do not, however, mean to object to Mr. Tooke*s etymological 
system as an actual history of language, but to that superficial gloss of philosophy 
which is spread over it, and to the whole of his logic : I might instance in the 
axiom, on which the whole turns, that * it is as absurd to talk of a complex idea as 
of a complex star.* Now this and such like phrases had better have been left out t 
it is a good antithesis, but it is nothing more. Or if it had been put into the 
mouth of Sir Francis, who is a young man of lively parts, and then gravely 
answered by Mr. Toolu, it would have been all very well. But as it stands, it 
it injurious to the interests of philosophy, and an affront to common sense. 
Hartley proceeded a good way in making a dissected map of the brain ; and dhi 
all he could to prove the human soul to consist of a white curd. After all, he 
was forced to confess, that it was impossible to get at the mind itself ; and he was 
obliged to rest satisfied with having spent many years, and wasted immense 
ingenuity, in * vicariously torturing and defacing* its nearest representative in 
matter. He was too great a man not to perceive the impossibility of ever re¬ 
conciling matter and motion with the nature of thought; and he therefore left 
his system imperfect. But it fell into good hands, and soon had all its deficiencies 
supplied, and its <joubts cleared up, to the entire satisfaction and admiration of all 
the dull, the superficial, and the ignorant* 
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it till it was pointed out by the connoisseur ! Tucker was certainly 
an arrant truant from the system he pretends to adopt, and one of the 
common sense school. Thus he believed with professor Kant in the 
unity of consciousness, or *that the mind alone is formative,’ that 
fundamental article of the transcendental creed; in the immateriality 
of the soul, etc. His chapter on consciousness is one of the best 
in the whole work; and is perhaps as close an example of reasoning 
as is any where to be met with. I would recommend it to the serious 
perusal of all our professed reasonersy but that they are so thoroughly 
satisfied with the profession of the thing, so fortified and wrapped up 
in the mere name, that it is impossible to make any impression upon 
them with the thing itself. On some other questions, which form 
the great leading outlines of the two creeds, as that of self-love, for 
instance, his opinions seem to have been more unsettled and wavering. 
I have already offered what I have to say on this subject in a little 
work published by Mr. Johnson ; and I shall therefore say the less 
about it here.^ However, as I may not soon have an opportunity of 
recurring to the same subject, and as there is a part of that work 
with which I am not very well satisfied, the subject of which is 
also treated of in the following pages, it may not perhaps be alto¬ 
gether impertinent to add a few observations for the further clearing 
of it up. 

We are told, that sympathy is only self-love disguised in another 
form, that it is a mere mechanical impulse or tendency to our own 
gratification. It is asked, Do we not attach ourselves to the idea of 
another’s welfare, because it is pleasing to us, and do we not feel an 
aversion or dislike to certain objects, whether relating to ourselves or 
others, merely because they are disagreeable to us; and is not this 
self-love ? I answer no. Because, in this logical way of speaking, 
it is a misnomer to call my attachment to any particular object or 
idea by a name that implies my attachment to a general principle, 
or to any thing beyond itself. Numerically and absolutely speaking, 
the particular idea or modification which produces any given action, 
is as much a distinct, individual, independent thing in nature, and 
has no more to do with myself, that is, with other objects, and ideas 
which have no immediate concern in producing it, than one indi¬ 
vidual has to do with another. The notion that our motives are 
blind mechanical impulses, if it proves anything, proves, that instead 
of being always governed by self-love, there is in reality no such 
thing. So that, as far as this argument goes, it is no less absurd to 
trace our love of others to self-love, than it would be to account for 
a man’s love of reading from his fondness for bread and butter, or to 
^ Essay on Human Action. 
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say that his having an ear for music arose from his relish for port 
wine. It is therefore necessary to suppose, that when we attempt 
to resolve all our motives into self-love, we only mean to refer them 
to a certain class, and to say, that they all agree in having some 
circumstance in common which brings them under the same general 
denomination. Now, there is one way in which this has been 
attempted, by proving that they are all ours^ that they all belong to 
the same being, and are therefore all equally selfish. This is as 
bad as Soame Jenyns’s argument, that all men may be said to be 
born equal, because they are equally born. So, if it is contended, 
that sympathy is a part of our nature, and therefore selfish ; that the 
imagination and understanding are real efficient causes of action, 
and therefore operate mechanically; that our ideas of all external 
existences, of other persons, their names, qualities and feelings, are 
only impressions existing in our own minds, and are therefore 
properly selfish, and ought to be called so; I shall have nothing to 
object to this kind of reasoning, but that it is taking a great deal 
of perverse pains to no purpose. The question stands just where 
it did, it is not moved a jot further. For what difference can be 
made in the question, by our calling benevolence selfishness, or 
sympathy self-love, I cannot discover, except that we should lose 
the advantage of having a distinct word to express those affections 
and feelings which confessedly have nothing to do with sympathy. 
The question therefore is, whether all our affections are of this latter 
class, or whether the two words do not express a distinction which 
has no real foundation in nature. This is in fact what must be meant 
by saying that sympathy is self-love in disguise; for this must imply 
that sympathy does not operate as such, that it is only the ostensible 
motive, the accidental circumstance, the form or vehicle that serves to 
transmit the efficacy of another principle lying hid beneath it, and 
that has no'power but what it derives from its connection with some¬ 
thing else. But, in order to establish this mechanical theory of self- 
love, it appears to me necessary to exhibit sympathy as it were 
abstracted from itself, to resolve it into another principle, and to shew 
that it would still produce exactly the same effects as it does at 
present. Now there are two ways in which I can conceive that 
this might be satisfactorily made out, viz. if it could be shewn, first, 
that our concern for others only affects the mind as connected with 
physical or bodily uneasiness; or, 2ndly, as abstract uneasiness. 
Suppose, for instance, that the imaginary feeling of what other 
persons suffer, as far as it is confined to the mind only, does not 
affect me at all, or produce the least disposition in my mind or wish 
to relieve them, but that the idea of what they suffer gives me a pain 
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in the head, or produces an uneasiness at my stomach, and that then, 
for the first time, I begin to feel some concern for them, and try to 
relieve them, in order to get rid of my own uneasiness, because I do 
not like the head-ach or the stomach-ach; this, I grant, would not 
entitle me to the character of much disinterestedness, but however 
I might attempt to gloss the matter over by an affectation of sensibility, 
and make a virtue of necessity, would be downright, unequivocal 
selfishness. This first supposition, however, is not true. To prove 
this, 1 need only appeal to every one’s own breast, or at least to our 
observation of human nature; for it must be clear to every person, 
in one or other of these ways, that our interest in the pleasures and 
pains of others is not excited in the manner here described. Besides, 
how should the mind communicate an uneasiness to the body, which 
it does not feel itself? We must therefore have recourse to the 
second supposition for resolving benevolence into a mere mechanical 
principle, or shewing that it is at bottom the same with, and governed 
by the same laws as our most selfish impulses. There is no contra¬ 
diction in supposing, that however great a disposition there might be 
in the mind to be immediately affected by the pleasures and pains of 
others, yet the impression made upon us by them might be nothing 
more than a mere abstract sensation of pleasure or pain, a simple 
detached or insulated feeling, existing by itself, and operating as a 
motive to action no further than the individual was concerned, or 
than he was affected by it as a positive, momentary thing. This 
would still be a mechanical and selhsh feeling. Compassion would in 
this case be an immediate repugnance or aversion of the mind to an 
actual impression, and a disposition to take the shortest way to escape 
from it, every thing else being a matter of perfect indifference. This 
account supposes the particles of individual feeling to be as it were 
drawn off by some metaphysical process, and thus disengaged from 
the lifeless unsubstantial forms, to which they were attach^, to bend 
their whole force to remove every thing that may cause the least 
disturbance or detriment to the mind to which they belong. You 
must believe, on this hypothesis, that our gross material desires setting 
themselves free from the airy yoke of fancy, tend directly to the 
centre of self-interest, as the lead and iron work, when once disengaged 
from the body of the ship, no longer float on the surface of the water, 
borne about by the winds, but sink at once to the bottom. But 1 
have already shewn at large, and the reader may easily perceive, 
that this description of the manner in which our motives operate, has 
not the least foundation in nature. Our ideas and feelings act in 
concert. The will cannot act without ideas, nor otherwise than as 
it is directed by them. The mind is not so loosely constructed, as 
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that the different parts can disengage themselves at will from the 
rest of the system, and follow their own separate impulses. It is 
governed by many different springs united together, and acting in 
subordination to the same conscious power. It is so formed, that if it 
could only wish to get rid of its own immediate uneasiness, it could 
never get rid of it at all, because it could not nvill the necessary means 
for that purpose, and would be perpetually tormented by ideal causes 
of pain, without being able to exert itself to remove them. The 
sore part might shrink, but the hand would not be stretched out to 
remove the object that irritated it. Without allowing an elastic 
power to the understanding; a power of collecting and concentrating 
its forces in any direction that seems necessary; and without sup¬ 
posing that our ideas have a power to act as relative representative 
things, connected together in a certain regular order, and not as mere 
simple pleasure and pain ; the will would be entirely useless: indeed, 
there could be no such thing as volition, either with respect to our 
own affairs or those of others. But the fact is, that our ideas of 
certain things are interwoven into the finer texture of the mind, in 
a certain order and connection, as closely as the things themselves 
are joined in nature; and if, as they exist and are perceived there, 
they are true and efficient causes of action, I see no reason for 
asserting that they act mechanically, when, by this expression, if we 
affix any distinct idea to it, we must mean something entirely 
different; nor for ascribing those actions and motives to self-love, 
which neither take their rise from, nor are directed by, nor end in 
securing the exclusive interest of the individual as a numerical unit, 
a mere solitary existence. As the idea which influences the mind 
is not a detached idea starting up of its own accord, but an idea 
connected with other ideas and circumstances, presented involuntarily 
to the mind, and which cannot be separated from one another, or the 
whole of them banished from our thoughts, without overturning the 
foundation of all our habits of judging and reasoning, and deranging 
the understanding itself; it follows that the object of the mind, as 
an intelligent and rational agent, must be, not to remove the idea 
itself immediately as it is impressed on itself, but to remove those 
associated feelings and ideas which connect it with the world of 
external nature; that is, to make such an alteration in the relation 
of external objects, as, according to the necessary connection between 
certain objects and certain ideas, can alone produce the desired effect 
upon the mind. Our mechanical, and voluntary motives are not 
therefore the same, and it is absurd to attempt to reduce them 
under the same law. They do not move in concentric spheres, but 
are like the opposite currents of a river running many different ways at 
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the same time. The springs that give birth to our social affections are, 
by means of the understanding, as much regulated by the feelings of 
others, as if they had a real communication and sympathy with them, 
and are swayed by an impulse that is altogether foreign to self-love. 

But to return to my author : it may be expected that I should 
point out some of those parts of the work which I think the 
most excellent. I have already mentioned the chapter on the 
nature of consciousness. That on the necessary connection of our 
motives is equally admirable for the clearness and closeness of the 
reasoning, though he afterwards, somehow or other, unaccountably 
deserts his own doctrine. Among the chapters on subjects of 
morality, some of those, which I have entitled miscellaneous, are 
perhaps the best, as those on vanity, education, death, etc. The 
last of these, I have sometimes conceived, has a resemblance, in a 
certain peculiar style of reasoning, in which truth and sophistry are 
artfully blended together, to Cicero's beautiful little treatise on Old 
Age; and, setting aside the exquisite polish of style, and graceful¬ 
ness of the manner, in which it would be ridiculous to make any 
comparison with that elegant writer, I think the advantage is clearly 
on the side of our author, in ingenuity and richness of illustration,^ 
But he has taken his boldest and most successful flight, in what he 
calls the Vision; this is the most singular part of the work, and 
that by which our author's reputation as a man of genius must stand 
or fall. I have given it with care, and more at large than any other 
part. The best things in it are his meeting with his wife, and the 
lecture delivered by Pythagoras. 

Had our author been a vain man, his situation would not have been 
an enviable one. Even the sternest stoic of us all wishes at least 
for some person to enter into his views and feelings, and confirm him 
in the opinion he entertains of himself. But he does not seem to 
have had his spirits once cheered by the animating cordial of friendly 
sympathy. Discouraged by his friends, neglected by the public, and 
ridiculed by the reviewers, he still drew sufficient encouragement 
from the testimony of his own mind, and the inward consciousness 
of truth. He still pursued his inquiries with the same calmness and 
industry, and entered into the little round of his amusements with 

^ There ii one argument in defence of Old Age, in Cicero, which is so exquisitely 
put, that nothing can lurpass it: it i» a perfect bon bouche for a metaphysician. It 
If where some one objects to old age, that the old man, whatever comforta he may 
enjoy, cannot hope to live long, which the young man at least expects to do. To 
which it if answered ; So much the better ; the one haf already done what the 
other only hopes to do : the old man has already lived long: the young man 
only hopes that he may. A man would be happy a whole day after having such 
a thought as this. 
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the same cheerfulness as ever. He rested satisfied with the enjoy¬ 
ment of himself, and of his own faculties; and was not disgusted 
with his simple employments, because they made no noise in the 
world. He did not seek for truth as the echo of loud folly ; and 
he did not desist from the exercise of his own reason, because he 
could make no impression on ignorance and vulgarity. He could 
contemplate the truth by its own clear light, without the aid of the 
false lustre and glittering appearance which it assumes in the admiring 
eyes of the beholders. He sought for his reward, where only the 
philosopher will find it, in the secret approbation of his own heart, 
and the clear convictions of an enlightened understanding. The man 
of deep reflection is not likely to gain much popular applause; and he 
does not stand in need of it. He has learned to live upon his own 
stock, and can build his self esteem on a better foundation than that 
of vanity. I cannot help mentioning, that though Mr. Tucker was 
blind when he wrote the last volumes of his work, which he did 
with a machine contrived by himself, he has not said a word of this 
circumstance: this would be with me a sufficient trait of his 
character. 

The Author of An Essay on The Principles of Human Action. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

This collection took its rise from a wish which the compiler had some¬ 
times felt, in hcarin^T the praises of the celebrated orators of former 
times, to know what figure they would have made by the side of those 
of our own times, with whose productions we are better acquainted. 
For instance, in reading Burke, I should have been glad to have had 
the speeches of Lord Chatham at hand, to compare them ; and I 
have had the same curiosity to know, whether Walpole had any thing 
like the dexterity and plausibility of Pitt, As there are probably 
other readers, who may have felt the same kind of curiosity, I 
thought I could not employ my time better than in attempting to 
gratify it. Besides, it is no more than a piece of justice due to the 

mighty dead. It is but right we should know what we owe to them, 

and how far we have improved upon, or fallen short of them. Who 
could not give almost any thing to have seen Garrick, and Betterton, 
and Quin ? Our politicians are almost as short-lived a race as our 

players, ‘ who strut and fret an hour upon the stage, and then are 

heard no more.' The event, and the hero of the moment, engross 
all our attention, and in the vastness of our present views, we entirely 
overlook the past. Those celebrated men of the last age, the Wal¬ 
poles, the Pulteneys, the Pelhams, the Harleys, the Townshends, 
and the Norths, who filled the columns of the news-papers with their 
speeches, and every pot-house with their fame, who were the mouth¬ 
pieces of their party, nothing but perpetual smoke and bounce, 
incessant volley without let or intermission, who were the wisdom 
of the wise, and the strength of the strong, whose praises were 
inscribed on every window-shutter or brick-wall, or floated through 
the busy air, upborne by the shouts and huzzas of a giddy multitude, 
—all of them are now silent and forgotten; all that remains of them 
is consigned to oblivion in the musty records of Parliament, or lives 
only in the shadow of a name. I wished therefore to bring them on 
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the stage once more, and drag them out of that obscurity, from which 
it is now impossible to redeem their fellow-actors* I was uneasy till 
I had made the monumental pile of octavos and folios, ‘ wherein I 
saw them quietly inurned, open its ponderous and marble jaws,’ and 
‘ set the imprisoned wranglers free again.’ It is possible that some 
of that numerous race of orators, who have sprung up within the last 
ten years, to whom I should certainly have first paid my compliments, 
may not be satisfied with the space allotted them in these volumes. 
But I cannot help it. My object was to revive what was forgotten, 
and embody what was permanent; and not to echo the loquacious 
babblings of these accomplished persons, who, if all their words were 
written in a book, the world would not contain them. Besides, 
living speakers may, and arc in the habit of printing their own 
speeches. Or even if this were not the case, there is no danger, 
while they have breath and lungs left, that they will ever suffer the 
public to be at a loss for daily specimens of their polished eloquence 
and profound wisdom. 

There were some other objects to be attended to in making this 
collection, as well as the style of different speakers. I wished to 
make it a history, as far as I could, of the progress of the language, 
of the state of parties at different periods, of the most interesting 
debates, and in short, an abridged parliamentary history for the time. 
It was necessary that it should serve as a common-place book of all 
the principal topics, of the pros and cons of the different questions, 
that may be brought into dispute. If, however, this work has the 
effect which I intend it to have, it will rather serve to put a stop to 
that vice of much speakings which is the fashion of the present day, 
by shewing our forward disputants how little new is to be said on 
any of these questions, than offer a temptation to their vanity to 
enrich themselves out of the spoils of others. I have also endeavoured 
to gratify the reader’s curiosity, by sometimes giving the speeches of 
men who were not celebrated for their eloquence, but for othef 
things; as Cromwell, for example. If, therefore, any one expects 
to find nothing but eloquent speeches in these volumes, he will 
certainly be disappointed. A very small volume indeed, would con¬ 
tain all the recorded eloquence of both houses of parliament. 

As to the notes and criticisms, which accompany the speeches, I 
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am aware that they are too long and frequent for a work of this 
nature. If, however, the reader should not be of opinion that ‘ the 
things themselves are neither new nor rare,* he is at liberty to apply 
the next line of the satire to them,—he may naturally enough wonder, 
‘ how the devil they got there.' The characters of Chatham, Burke, 
Fox, and Pitt, are those which are the most laboured. As to the 
first of these, I am not so certain. It was written in the heat of the 
first impression which his speeches made upon me : and perhaps 
the first impression is a fair test of the effect they must produce on 
those who heard them.—But farther I will not be answerable for it. 
As to the opinions I have expressed of the three last speakers, they 
are at least my settled opinions, and I believe I shall not easily change 
them. In the selections from Burke, I have followed the advice of 
friends in giving a whole speech, whereas I ought to have given only 
extracts. 

For the bias which may sometimes appear in this work, I shall 
only apologize by referring the impartial reader to the different 
characters of Fox and Burke. These will, I think, shew, that 
whatever my prejudices may be, I am not much disposed to be 
blinded by them. 




BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES 


King Charles i. —Came to the crown in 1625, and was beheaded 
in 1648. The following is his speech from the throne on meeting 
his first parliament. It contains nothing very remarkable, but may 
serve as a specimen of the stile that was in use at the time. The 
chief subject of the speech is the war with Spain, in which the 
country was then engaged. There is also an allusion to the plague, 
which at that time prevailed in London, 

Sir Edward Coke, {Lord Chief Justice^ and author of the Institutes y) 
was born in 1550, and died in 1634. He was removed from his 
office in 1616, and first joined the popular side in parliament in 
1621. There is the same quaintness and pithiness in the other 
speeches which are given of this celebrated lawyer, that will be 
found in the following one. It is a little remarkable, that almost 
all the abuses of expenditure, and heads of (Economical reform, 
which were the objects of Mr, Burke^s famous bill, are here 
distinctly enumerated. 

Sir Robert Cotton, {the famous Antiquary^) was born 1570, and 
died 1631. He was made a baronet by James i. and was one of the 
opposition party in the time of his successor. The speech which 
follows was occasioned by some offence taken by the court at the 
severe reflections cast upon the duke of Buckingham in the house of 
commons. It is, as one might expect, learned, full of facts and 
authorities, containing matters which no doubt were thought to be of 
great weight and moment. 

George Villiers, {Created Duke of Buckingham by James /.,) 
was born 1592, and was assassinated by Felton in 1628. It is 
said that he had originally but an indifferent education. Perhaps 
it was owing to this that there is more case and vivacity, and less 
pedantry, in the stile of his speeches, than in those of most of 
his cotemporaries. We can hardly account for it from his having 
been privately tutored by king James the First. The subject of 
the following speech was the war with Spain, and recovery of the 
Palatinate. 
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Dr. John Williams, {^Keeper of the Great Seal^ Bishop of Lincoln^ 
and afterwards j^rchbishop of Tork^) was born in Caernarvonshire in 
Wales in 1582, and died in 1650. He preached James the First’s 
funeral sermon, in which he compared him to king Solomon. How 
well he was qualified for this courtly task may be seen by the follow¬ 
ing specimen. 

The following speech I have thought worth preserving, as it 
pretty clearly shews the relation which at this time was understood 
to subsist, and the tone that prevailed, between the king and his 
parliament. 

Sir Heneage Finch was recorder of London. I have given his 
speech on being appointed speaker, as a curious instance of the 
flowery stile then in vogue. It is full of far-fetched thoughts, and 
fulsome compliments. 

John Selden, {The well-known Author of Table-Talk^ and other 
works of great learnings) was born in 1584, and died in 1654. 
He was member at different times for Great Bedwin, in Wiltshire, 
and Lancashire, and through his whole life a strenuous oppositionist. 

Sir Dudley Digges, born in 1583, was made master of the rolls 
in 1636, and died in 1639. I have already given one or two 
specimens of the pompous stile; but as the following extract soars to 
a still sublimer pitch, I could not resolve to omit it. After a slight 
introduction to the charge brought forward against the duke of 
Buckingham, his titles were formally enumerated, and then Sir 
Dudley Digges proceeded. 

Mr. John Pym, one of the great leaders of the republican party, 
was member for Tavistock. He died in 1643. The subject of the 
speech is the charge against the duke of Buckingham, of which he 
was one of the managers. It certainly contains a great deal of good 
sense, strongly expressed. 

Mr. Wandesford. —This long and closely reasoned speech about a 
posset-drink, and sticking-plaister, applied by the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham to James i. a little before his death, is a proof of the gravity 
with which our ancestors could treat the meanest subjects, when they 
were connected with serious consequences. 

Sir Dudley Carleton. —One may collect from the following 
speech of Sir Dudley Carleton’s that he was a great traveller, and a 
very well-meaning man. He was born 1573, and died 1631, 
Before his death he was created Viscount Dorchester. 
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Mr. Creskkld. —If the thoughts in the following introduction to 
an elaborate legal dissertation are conceits, they are nevertheless 
ingenious and poetical conceits. 

Robert Rich, [Created Earl of War*w\ch^ and Lord Rich of Leeze^ 
by James i.).—I have given the following speech on the right of the 
crown to imprison the subject without any reason shewn, for its good 
sense and logical acuteness. 

Francis Rouse was a native of Cornwall. He represented Truro 
in the long parliament, was one of the lay members of the assembly 
of divines, and speaker of Barebone’s parliament, and died in 1659. 
His speech against a Dr. Manwaring, who had written a flaming 
monarchical sermon, is so remarkable for its fanatical absurdity, and 
the uncouthness of the stile, that it certainly deserves a place in this 
collection, as a curiosity. 

Sir John Elliott. —The following is a noble instance of parlia¬ 
mentary eloquence; for the strength and closeness of the reasoning, 
for the clearness of the detail, for the earnestness of the stile, it is 
admirable: it in some places reminds one strongly of the clear, plain, 
convincing, irresistible appeals of Demosthenes to his hearers. There 
is no affectation of wit, no studied ornament, no display of fancied 
superiority; his whole heart and soul are in his subject, he is full of 
it; his mind seems as it were to surround and penetrate every part 
of it; nothing diverts him from his purpose, or interrupts the course 
of his reasoning for a moment. The force and connection of his 
ideas give vehemence to his expressions, and he convinces others, 
because he is thoroughly impressed with the truth of his own 
opinions. A certain political writer of the present day might be 
supposed to have borrowed his dogged stile from this speaker. 

Sir Benjamin Rudyard was member for Wilton. That which is 
here given is by far the best speech of his extant. It might pass for 
the heads of one of Burke^s speeches, without the ornaments and 
without the elegance. It has all the good sense, and moral wisdom, 
only more plain and practical. 

Sir Robert Philips. —In this apparently unstudied address, we 
meet, for the first time, with real warmth and eloquence. 

This gentleman was not one of those who make speeches out of 
mere parade and ostentation; he never spoke but when he was in 
earnest, nor indeed till he was in a downright passion. 
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Edmund Waller [The celebrated Poet,) was born in 1605, and 
died in 1687. He was member for St. Ives, At first he was 
hostile to the court; but he seems to have been very wavering and 
undecided in his political opinions, and changed his party very often, 
according to his whim or convenience. I do not think there is any 
thing in the following speech very excellent, either for the matter or 
manner of it. 

It would be hard to deny that the following speech is a good 
one, when we know that it saved the author^s life. Indeed, no¬ 
thing can be imagined better calculated to soothe the resentment 
of the house of commons, or flatter their pride, than the concluding 
part of this address. Not even one of his own amorous heroes 
could fawn and cringe, and swear and supplicate, and act a feigned 
submission, with more suppleness and dexterity, to avert the mortal 
displeasure of some proud and offended beauty, than Mr. Waller has 
here employed to appease the fury, and insinuate himself once more 
into the good graces of his political paramour, the house of commons. 
In this, however, he succeeded no farther than to receive his life at 
her hands; which it seems he had forfeited by conspiring to deliver 
up the city to the king. 

Lord George Dioby, [Son of the first Earl of Bristol,) was born 
in 1612, and died in 1676. He was member for Dorsetshire in the 
long parliament. He at first opposed the court, but afterwards joined 
the royal party, and was expelled. 

Sir John Wray, [Member for Lincolnshire ).—His speech is chiefly 
remarkable for the great simplicity of the stile, and as an instance of 
the manner in which an honest country gentleman, without much wit 
or eloquence, but with some pretensions to both, might be supposed 
to express himself at this period. 

Thomas Wentworth, [Earl of Strafford,) was a gentleman of an 
ancient family in Yorkshire, and created a peer by Charles i. He 
at first opposed the court with great virulence and ability; but 
afterwards became connected with it, and recommended some of 
the most obnoxious measures. After a bill of attainder was passed 
against him, at the instigation of the commons, the king refused for a 
long time to give his assent to it, till at last lord Strafford himselt 
wrote to advise him to comply, which he did with great reluctance. 
He was beheaded 1641. Whatever were his faults, he was a man 
of a fine undersunding, and an heroic spirit; and undoubtedly a 
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great man. What follows is the conclusion of his last defence before 
the house of lords. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, {Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich^) 
was born in 1574, and died 1656. He suffered a good deal from 
the Puritans. He is celebrated, without much reason, for the 
fineness of his writings. 

This speech has more feeling in it than the Bishop generally dis¬ 
covers. It shews that < passion makes men eloquent.' 

Bulstrode Whitlocke, {Member for Great Marlow^ Buckingham¬ 
shire^') was born in 1605, and died in 1676. In 1653 he was sent 
ambassador to Sweden. He was a man of great learning, and he 
appears also to have possessed moderation and good sense. He was 
the author of the Memorials. 

The following speech displays so much knowledge, and such deep 
research into the imperfect and obscure parts of English history, 
that though it is long, and from the nature of the subject somewhat 
uninteresting, I thought it right to let it stand, as a monument of 
legal learning in the 17th century. A country may be as different 
from itself, at different times, as one country is from another; and 
one object that I have chiefly had in view in this work, has been 
to select such examples as might serve to mark the successive 
changes that have taken place in the minds and characters of English¬ 
men within the last 200 years. 

The distinctive character of the period of which we are now 
speaking was, I think, that men's minds were stored with facts and 
images, almost to excess; there was a tenacity and firmness in them 
that kept fast hold of the impressions of things as they were first 
stamped upon the mind ; and < their ideas seemed to lie like substances 
in the brain.' Facts and feelings went hand in hand; the one 
naturally implied the other; and our ideas, not yet exorcised and 
squeezed and tortured out of their natural objects, into a subtle 
essence of pure intellect, did not fly about like ghosts without a body, 
tossed up and down, or upborne only by the elegant forms of words, 
through the vacuum of abstract reasoning, and sentimental refinement. 
The understanding was invigorated and nourished with its natural and 
proper food, the knowledge of things without it; and was not left, 
like an empty stomach, to prey upon itself, or starve on the meagre 
scraps of an artificial logic, or windy impertinence of ingenuity 
self-begotten. What a difference between the grave, clear, solid, 
laborious stile of the speech here given, and the crude metaphysics, 
false glitter, and trifling witticism of a modern legal oration! The 
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truth 18, that the affectation of philosophy and fine taste has spoiled 
every thing; and instead of the honest seriousness and simplicity of 
old English reasoning in law, in politics, in morality, in all the 
grave concerns of life, we have nothing left but a mixed species of 
bastard sophistry, got between ignorance and vanity, and generating 
nothing. 

William Lenthall, {^An eminent Lawyery and Speaker of the Long 
ParBamenty) was member for Woodstock. He was born 1591, and 
died 1662. This high-flown address to General Fairfax, is a model 
of the adulatory stile. Surely a great man does not stand in need of 
so much praise. 

Oliver Cromwell, {^Member for Camhruigey horn 1599, died 
1658).—I have given the following speeches of his, to shew that 
he was not so bad a speaker as is generally imagined. The world 
will never (if they can help it) allow one man more than one 
excellence; and if he possesses any one quality in the highest degree, 
they then, either to excite a foolish wonder, or to gratify a lurking 
vanity, endeavour to find out that he is as much below the rest of 
mankind in every thing else. Thus it has been the fashion to 
suppose, because Cromwell was a great general and statesman, that 
therefore he could not utter a sentence that was intelligible, or that 
had the least connection, or even common sense in it. But this is 
not the fact. His speeches, though not remarkable cither for their 
elegance or clearness, are not remarkable for the contrary qualities. 
They are pithy and sententious; containing many examples of strong 
practical reason, (not indeed of that kind which is satisfied with 
itself, and supplies the place of action) but always closely linked, and 
serving as a prelude to action. His observations are those of a man 
who does not rely entirely on words, and has some other resource left 
him besides ; but who is neither unwilling nor unable to employ them, 
when they are necessary to his purpose. If they do not convey any 
adequate idea of his great abilities, they contain nothing from which 
one might infer the contrary. They are just such speeches as a man 
must make with his hand upon his sword, and who appeals to that as 
the best decider of controversies. They are full of bustle and 
impatience, and always go directly to tlie point in debate, without 
preparation or circumlocution. 

John Thurloe, {^Author oj the State PaperSy and confidential 
Secretary to Cromwelly) was born in 1616, and died in 1668. The 
following speech of his is interesting, as it shews the temper of the 
times; it is shrewd and vulgar enough. 
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Richard Cromwell, succeeded his father in the Protectorate ; but 
soon after, not being able to retain the government in his hands, he 
resigned, and went abroad. He died 1712. It is curious to have 
something of a man who, from the weakness either of his understand¬ 
ing or passions, tamely lost a kingdom which his father had gained. 

Charles ii. was born 1630, and died 1685. This prince is justly 
celebrated for his understanding and wit. There is, however, nothing 
remarkable in his speeches to parliament, of which the following is a 
very fair specimen. 

Edward Hyde, {Earl of Clarendon^ and Lord Chancellor of 
England^) was born in 1608, and died abroad in 1673. He was a 
steady adherent to the royal party, but in 1667 he was accused of 
treason, and obliged to withdraw secretly into France. He was a 
man of great abilities, and wrote the well-known history of the 
Rebellion. His daughter was married to James 11. 

George Villiers, {Second Duke of Buckingham^) —Born 1627, died 
1688. He is famous for having written the satirical play of the 
Rehearsal. His speech at a grave conference between the lords and 
commons, to decide the limits of the judicial authority of the former, 
is very like what one might expect from him. He seems chiefly 
anxious to avoid the imputation of knowing or caring more about the 
matter than became a gentleman, and a wit; at the same time he 
talks very well about it. 

Lord Bristol. —I have given the following Speech, because it 
discovers a quaint sort of familiar common sense. 

Heneage Finch, {First Earl of Nottinghamj Son oj Sir Heneage 
Etnehj) was born 1621, and died 1682. He was member for 
Oxford, and in 1670 appointed attorney general, and afterwards lord 
keeper and lord chancellor. In this latter office he succeeded Lord 
Clarendon. He was rather an elegant speaker. 

Sir Leoline Jenkins, (yin eminent Civilian and Statesman^) was 
born in Glamorganshire, in 1623, and died 1685. He was one of 
the representatives of the University of Oxford, and principal of 
Jesus College. 

Lord William Russell, {IVho is generally looked upon as one of 
the great martyrs of English liberty^ ) was born 1641, and beheaded 
1683, on the same charge of treason on which Algernon Sidney was 
also condemned to suffer death. 
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Eaili« of Caernarvon. —The account of this speech is singular 
enough. < Among the speakers on this occasion was the earl of 
Caernarvon, who is said never to have spoken before; but having 
been heated with wine, and rallied by the duke of Buckingham on 
his never speaking, he said he would speak that very afternoon; and 
this having produced some wager between them, he went into the 
house with a resolution to speak on any subject that should offer 
itself. He accordingly stood up, and delivered himself to the 
following effect; * 

Anthony Ashley Cooper was born at Winborn, in Dorset¬ 
shire, in 1621, and died 1683. In 1640, he was chosen member 
for Tewksbury. In 1672, he was created earl of Shaftesbury,, and 
appointed lord chancellor. This office he did not long retain, as he 
was a man of fiery passions, turbulent, violent, and self-willed; and 
was constantly opposing the schemes and measures of whatever party 
he was connected with. He is the person described by Dryden 
under the character of Achitophel. There is an instance recorded 
of his great sagacity, which carries the prophetic spirit of common 
sense as far as it can go. It is said that he had been to dine with 
lady Clarendon and her daughter, who was at that time privately 
married to the duke of York; and as he returned home with another 
nobleman who had accompanied him, he suddenly turned to him, 
and said, ‘ Depend upon it, the duke has married Hyde^s daughter.^ 
His companion could not comprehend what he meant; but on 
explaining himself, he said, ‘Her mother behaved to her with an 
attention and a marked respect, that is impossible to account for in 
any other way; and I am sure of it.' This shortly afterwards 
proved to be the case. The celebrated author of The Characteristics 
was his grandson. 

Henry Booth, [Lord Delamere^ and afterwards created Earl of 
Warrington^) was member for Cheshire in the time of Charles ii. and 
a great opposer of the court, and popery. He was committed to the 
Tower for high-treason, by James ii., but was acquitted. He died 
1694. There is a collection of his speeches in one volume octavo* 
That which I have given is not, perhaps, the best; but there is an 
air of homely interest in it, a mixture of local and personal feeling, 
which makes it the most amusing. The independent country gentle¬ 
man, the justice of the peace, the custos rotulorum^ (to which latter 
office he appears to have been as much attached as justice Shallow 
himself could be,) his own personal disinterestedness, his political 
zeal, and his great friendship for sir Thomas Manwaring, who seems 
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to have been a man of much importance in his time, though now 
totally forgotten, are all brought together in a way that I like 
exceedingly; and I can assure the reader, that if I do not present 
him with a good collection, by following my own inclination in 
taking those speeches which I like myself, and merely because I like 
them, I should, however, make a much worse in any other way. 

John, Lord Somers, was born 1652, and died 1710. He was 
member for Worcester in the convention parliament, where he was 
appointed to manage the conference with the lords, on the abdication 
of king James, and in 1697 was made lord chancellor. He was one 
of the principal persons employed in bringing about the revolution. 
From this and the following speeches two things appear to me 
tolerably clear, in opposition to the theories both of Mr. Burke and 
Dr. Price on the subject; that the great constitutional leaders who 
were concerned in producing this event, believed first, that the 
hereditary right to the crown was not absolute, but conditional; or 
that there was an original fundamental compact between the king and 
people, the terms of which the former was bound to fulfil to make 
good his title; secondly, that so long as these conditions were com¬ 
plied with, the people were bound to maintain their allegiance to the 
lawful successor, and not left at liberty to choose whom they pleased, 
having no other law to govern them in their choice than their own 
will, or fancy, or sense of convenience. There was indeed an estate 
of inheritance, but then this was tied down and limited by certain 
conditions, which, if not adhered to, the estate became lapsed and 
forfeited. There was no question as the case stood, either of 
sovereign absolute power, or of natural rights; the rights and duties 
of both parties were defined and circumscribed by a constitution and 
order of things already established, and which could not be infringed 
on either side with impunity : that is, they were exactly in the state 
of all contracting parties, neither of them independent, but each 
having a check or control over the other: the one had no right to 
enforce his claim if he did not perform what was in the agreement^ and 
the other party, so long as this was done, could not be of their 
bargain. The king could not therefore be said to hold his crown 
‘ in contempt of the people,* for both were equally responsible and 
bound to one another, and both stood equally in awe of one another, 
or of the lanu. But in case of any difference on this head, the right 
to decide must of course belong to those who had the power ; for by 
the very nature of the thing there is nothing to restrain those who 
have power in their hands from exercising it, but the sense of right 
and wrong; and where they think they have a right to act, what is 
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there to hinder them from acting in vindication of what they conceive 
to be their right ? I am not here entering into the abstract question 
ot government, nor do I pretend to say that this is the true law and 
constitution of England; 1 am only stating what was understood to 
be so by the prime movers and abettors of the revolution of 1688. 

Daniel Finch, [Second Earl of Nottingham^) was born 1647, and 
died 1730. He was all his life an active politician, without being 
devoted to any party. He seems to have gone just as far as his 
principles would carry him, and no farther; and therefore often 
stood still in his political career. 

Sir Robert Howard, (Who is known as a Political and Dramatic 
Writer^) was the son of the carl of Berkshire, knighted at the 
restoration. He died about 1700. 

William hi. [Prince of Orange^) was born at the Hague in 1650. 
He was the son of William, prince of Orange, and Henrietta, 
daughter of king Charles i. He married the daughter of James ii.; 
and in consequence of the arbitrary conduct of that monarch, was 
invited over in 1688, to take possession of the crown in his stead. 
He died 1702, by a fall from his horse. He was a man of great 
abilities, both as a statesman and general. 

Sir Charles Sedley, [One of the Wits and Poets of the Court of 
Charles JLj) was born about 1639, and died 1701. His daughter 
had been mistress to James ii. who made her countess of Dorchester ; 
80 that, on being asked why he was so great a favourer of the re¬ 
volution, he replied, * F rom a principle of gratitude ; for since his 
majesty has made my daughter a countess, it is fit I should do all I 
can to make his daughter a queen.* 

Sir John Knight, [Member for Bristol), —This worthy citizen, 
(of whom I am sorry I can learn no more than his title, and the 
place which he represented,) shall make his appearance, and at full 
length, though he should be received with as dre.adful a storm of 
criticism, as that which he describes in the outset of his speech. He 
is a true Englishman, a perfect islander. He seems to have as 
thorough a hatred for the continent, and all its inhabitants, as if he 
had been first swaddled in the leaky hold of a merchantman, or had 
crawled out of the mud of the Bristol channel. He is not merely 
warm, he perfectly reeks with patriotism, and antipathy to all 
foreigners. For the last hundred years, we have only been working 
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on this model, and I do not see that we can get much beyond it. 
We have, it is true, refined the stile, filled up the outlines, added 
elegance to fury, and expanded our prejudices into i^stems of 
philosophy. But we have added nothing to the stock. The design 
and principles remain the same; and they are unalterable. The 
pattern is closely copied from human nature. Indeed, I do not 
know whether the best examples of modern declamation on this 
subject, will be found to be much better than awkward affectation, 
and laboured extravagance, in which the writers scarcely seem to 
believe themselves, if we compare them with the spirit, the natural 
expression, the force, and broad decided manner of this great master 1 

For my own part, I confess I like the blunt, uncouth, hear-garden 
stile; the coarse familiarity, and virulent abuse of this honest knight, 
better than the studied elegance of modern invective. The stile is 
suited to the subject. Every thing is natural and sincere, and warm 
from the heart. Here are no fine-spun theories, no affected rancour, 
no attempts to bind fast the spell of ignorance, by the calling in of 
‘ metaphysical aid,* or to make use of the ice of philosophy as a 
burning-glass [to inflame the violence of the passions. Downright 
passion, unconquerable prejudice, and unaffected enthusiasm, are 
always justifiable; they follow a blind, but sure instinct; they flow 
from a real cause; they are uniform and consistent with themselves; 
and their mischiefs, whatever they are, have certain limits, may be 
calculated upon, and provided against. But fine reasoning, and gross 
feelings, do not accord well together. We may apply to them what 
has been said of love, non bene conveniunt^ nec in una sede morantur 
majestas et amor. It is an unnatural union, which can produce nothing 
but distortion. We are not at present hurried away by the honest 
ebullitions of resentment, or blind zeal, but are in that state described 
by Shakespeare, in which ‘ reason panders will.* No one is offended 
at the ravings, the fierce gestures of a madman ; but what should we 
think of a man who affected to start, to foam at the mouth, and 
feigned himself mad, only to have an opportunity for executing the 
most mischievous purposes ? We are not surprised to see poisonous 
weeds growing in a wilderness; but who would think of transplanting 
them into a cultivated garden ? 1 am therefore glad to take refuge 

from the mechanic, cold-blooded fury, and mercenary malice of 
pretended patriotism, in the honest eloquence, ‘the downright violence 
and storm of passion * of this real enthusiast. 

Lord Belhaven. The following Speech is inserted in the debates 
of this period. Though it does not come regularly within the plan 
of this collection, yet I thought I might be allowed to give it for the 
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sake of diversifying the stile of the work, and as a curious record of 
national feeling. As to the stile, ^it has the melancholy madness 
of poetry, without the inspiration.* It has all the forms of eloquence, 
but not all the power; and is an excellent instance to shew how far 
mere manner will go. There can be little doubt but that this oration 
must have produced a very great effect; and yet there is nothing in 
it which any man might not say who was willing to indulge in the 
same strain of academic description. But it adopts the language of 
imagination, mimics her voice and gestures, conforms to her style by 
a continued profusion of figure and personification, and is full of that 
eloquence which consists in telling your mind freely, and which 
carries the hearer along with it, because you never seem to doubt 
for a moment of his sympathy, or that he does not take as great an 
interest in the question as you do. There is no captious reserve, no 
surly independence, no affected indifference, no fear of committing 
yourself, or exposing yourself to ridicule by giving a loose to your 
feelings; but every thing seems spoken with a full heart, sensible of 
the value of the cause it espouses, and only fearful of failing in 
expressions of zeal towards it, or in the respect that is due to it. 
Perhaps, what I have here stated may serve to point out the 
characteristic difference between the eloquence of the English and 
the French. The latter avail themselves of all the advantages that 
art and trick and adventitious ornament can give; and they are 
chiefly anxious to produce an effect by the most obvious means. 
If their thoughts are but fine, they do not care how common they 
are: this is because they have more vanity than pride, and are 
willing to be pleased at any rate. On the other hand, an English- 
man’s muse is generally the spleen. He is for defying others into 
sympathy, and had rather incur their contempt than endeavour to 
gain their good opinion by shewing a desire to please them. He 
likes to do every thing in the most difficult way, and from a spirit 
of contradiction. Accordingly, his eloquence (when it is forced 
from him) is the best that can be, because it is of nature’s doing, 
and not his own, and comes from him in spite of himself. However, 
then? is a sort of gallantry in eloquence as well as in love. To coquet 
with the muses, to dally with the fair forms of speech, to be full of 
nothing but apostrophes, interjections, interrogations, to be in raptures 
at the sight of a capital letter, and to take care never to lose a fine 
thought any more than a fine girl, for fear of putting a question, are 
the only means b^ which a man without imagination can hope to be 
an orator; as it is only by being a coxcomb, that a man who is not 
handsome can ever think of pleasing the women! But to return 
from this digression to the speecb itself, it contains a good deal of 
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warmth and animation, and if the author had been a young man, would 
have done him credit. 

George i. was the son of the Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, 
grand-daughter of James i. He was born in 1660, and succeeded 
queen Anne, in 1714. He died suddenly, abroad, in 1727. He 
talks of the throne of his ancestors with a pious simplicity. 

Robert Harley, {^Eldest Son of Sir Edward Harley^ and after¬ 
wards Earl of Oxford,) was born 1661, and died 1724. His 
politics in the latter part of the reign of queen Anne, rendered him 
obnoxious in the succeeding reign; and in 1715, he was accused of 
high-treason, but was at length acquitted. He was the friend of 
Swift. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, [Member for Suffolk,) was born in 1676; 
he was chosen speaker of the house of commons in 1713, and died 
in 1746. He published an edition of Shakespeare. He was a very 
respectable speaker. The following address contains a sort of 
summary of the politics of the day, and gathers up the ‘threads 
of shrewd and politic design ’ that were snapped short at the end of 
the preceding reign. 

If this speech does not contain good sound English sense, I do not 
know where we shall look for it. 

Sir Richard Steele was born at Dublin, though the year in 
which he was born is not known, and died in 1729. He was 
member for Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. I have made the follow¬ 
ing extract less for the sake of the speech than the speaker ; for I 
could not pass by the name of an author to whom we owe two of the 
most delightful books that ever were written, the Spectator and 
Taller. As a party man he was a most furious Whig. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Walpole was born at Houghton, 
in Norfolk, in 1674, and died 1745. In 1700, he was chosen 
member of parliament for Lynn, In 1705, he was appointed 
secretary at war} and in 1709, treasurer of the navy; but, on the 
change of ministers, he was voted guilty of corruption, and expelled 
the house. The whig party strenuously supported him j and he was 
re-elected for Lynn, though the election was declared void. At the 
accession of George i, he was made paymaster of the forces; but 
two years after he resigned, and joined the opposition. Another 
change taking place in 172be took the lead in administration, 
being chosen first lord of the treasury, and chancellor of the 
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exchequer. He maintained himself in this situation till 1742, when 
he resigned, and was created carl of Oxford, with a pension of 
4,000 /. a year. 

Wc may form as good an idea of the talents of this celebrated man 
as a speaker in the house of commons, from the following speech 
as from any that he has left behind him. He may be considered 
as the first who (if the similitude be not too low to be admitted, 
I confess nothing can be lower) threw the house of commons 
into the form of a regular debating society. In his time debate 
was organized ; all the common-place topics of political controversy 
were familiar in the mouths of both parties. The combatants on 
each side, in this political warfare, were regularly drawn up in 
opposition to each other, and had their several parts assigned them 
with the greatest exactitude. 

‘ The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

‘The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit,' 

appeared in all their combined lustre. The effect of this 
system could not be different from what it has turned out. 
The house of commons, instead of being the representative and 
depository of the collective sense of the nation, has become a theatre 
for wrangling disputants to declaim in the scene of noisy imperti¬ 
nence and pedantic folly. An empty shew of reason, a set of words 
has been substituted for the silent operation of general feeling and 
good sense; and ministers referring every thing to this flimsy 
standard have been no longer taken up in planning wise measures, 
but in studying how to defend their blunders. It has been usual 
to draw a sort of parallel between the person of whom we are 
speaking, and the late Mr. Pitt. For this perhaps there is little 
more foundation than the great length of their administrations, and 
their general ability as leaders of the debates in parliament. If I 
were disposed to make a comparison of this kind, I should attempt 
to describe them by their differences rather than their resem¬ 
blances. They had both perhaps equal plausibility, equal facility, 
and equal presence of mind; but it was of an entirely different 
kind, and arose from different causes in each of them. 
Walpole’s manner was more natural and less artificial; his 
resources were more the result of spontaneous vigour and quick¬ 
ness of mind, and less the growth of cultivation and industry. 
If the late minister was superior to his predecessor in office in 
logical precision, in the comprehensive arrangement of his subject, 
and a perfect acquaintance with the topics of common-place 
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declamation, he was certainly at the same time very much his 
inferior in acuteness of understanding, in original observation, 
and knowledge of human nature, and in lively, unexpected turns 
of thought. Pitt’s readiness was not owing to the quickness 
or elasticity of his understanding, but to a perfect self-com¬ 
mand, a steadiness and inflexibility of mind, which never lost sight 
of the knowledge which it had in its possession, nor was ever dis¬ 
tracted in the use of it. Nothing ever assumed a new shape in pass¬ 
ing through his mind ; he recalled his ideas just as they were originally 
impressed, and they neither received nor ever threw a sparkling 
light on any subject with which he connected them, either by 
felicity of combination, or ingenuity of argument. They were of 
that loose, general, unconnected kind, as just to fill the places they 
were brought out to occupy in the rank and file of an oration, 
and then returned mechanically back to their several stations, to 
be ready to appear again whenever they were called for. Walpole’s 
eloquence, on the other hand, was less an affair of reminiscence, 
and more owing to present invention. He seems to have spoken 
constantly on the spur of the occasion; without pretending to 
exhaust his subject, he often put it in a striking point of view ; and 
the arguments into which he was led in following the doublings 
and windings of a question, were such as do not appear 
to have occurrred to himself before nor to have been made use 
of by others. When he had to obviate any objection, he did 
not do it so much by ambiguity or evasion, as by immediately 
starting some other difficulty on the opposite side of the ques¬ 
tion, which blunted the edge of the former, and staggered the 
opinion of his hearers. The stile of their speeches is also marked 
by the same differences as their mode of reasoning. In the one 
you discover the ease and vivacity of the gentleman, of the man of 
the world; in the other the studied correctness of the scholar. 
The one has the variety, simplicity, and smartness of conversation ; 
the other has all the fulness, the pomp, the premeditated in¬ 
volutions and measured periods of a book, but of a book not written 
in the best stile. The one is more agreeable and insinuating; the 
other more imposing and majestic. Not to spin out this comparison 
to an unnecessary length I should think that Walpole was less com¬ 
pletely armed for entering the lists with his antagonists, but that 
ins weapons were keener, and more difficult to manage ; that Pitt 
had more art, and Walpole more strength and activity; that 
the display of controversial dexterity was in Walpole more a trial of 
wit, and in Pitt more an affair of science; that Walpole had more 
imagination, and Pitt more undersunding; if, indeed, any thing can 
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entitle a man to the praise of understanding, which is neither 
valuable, nor his own. 


Francis Atterbury, {Buhop of Rochester^) was born in 1662. 
His eloquence brought him early into notice. His political principles 
were very violent, and engaged him in several controversies. He 
assisted Dr. Sacheverel in drawing up his defence. When the 
rebellion broke out in 1715, he and bishop Smalridge refused to 
sign the Declaration of the bishops; and in 1722 he was appre¬ 
hended and committed to the Tower, on suspicion of being concerned 
in some plot to bring in the Pretender. He was sentenced to be 
banished for life, and left the kingdom in 1723. He died at Paris 
in 1732. He is now chiefly remembered as an elegant writer, and 
as the intimate friend of Pope and Swift. The following is the 
conclusion of his defence before the house of lords. 

Allen (afterwards Lord) Bathurst, {The Son of Sir Benjamin 
Bathurstf) was born in 1684, and educated at Oxford. In 1705 
he was chosen member for Cirencester in Gloucestershire. He 
joined the tory piirty, and was one of the opposcrs of Walpole’s 
administration. He was created a peer in 1711. He died in 1775, 
aged 91. He lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with Swift, 
Pope, and other literary men. He was one of the ablest speakers 
of the house of lords; and I think, that at the time when most 
of his speeches were made, the house of lords contained more 
excellent speakers, and divided the palm of eloquence more equally 
with the house of commons, than at any other period. One reason 
why it is morally impossible that the house of peers should ever 
be able to rival the house of commons in the display of splendid 
talents, is, that all questions of importance are first debated in the 
house of commons. Even if the members of the upper house had 
any thing of their own to say, the words are fairly taken out ot 
their mouths. 

Philip, Duke of Wharton, was born about 1699. He first 
attached himself to the Pretender, when he was abroad and quite a 
young man. He then returned home and made his peace with 
government. After this he became a violent oppositionist; and 
having at length reduced his fortune by his extravagance, he went 
abroad again, where he once more attached himself to the Pretender, 
and died 1731. He is represented as a man of talents by Pope, who 
has given him a niche in one of his satires. 

Mr. Shippen was member for Saltash. He was one of the most 
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vehement and vigorous opposers of the measures of government 
through the whole of this reign; and, no doubt, had imbibed a very 
strong tincture of Jacobitism. But he was a man of great firmness 
and independence of mind, a manly, vigorous, and correct speaker; 
and whatever his personal motives or sentiments might have been, 
the principles which he uniformly avowed and maintained, were 
sound and constitutional. 

Sir W. Wyndham, {^Member for Somersetshire was born 1687. 
In 1710 he was made secretary at war, and in 1713 chancellor of 
the exchequer. He was dismissed from his place on the accession 
of George i. and being suspected of having a concern in the rebellion 
in 1715, was committed to the Tower, but liberated without being 
brought to a trial. He died 1740. It was to him that Lord 
Bolingbroke addressed that celebrated letter in defence of himself, 
which is the best of all his works. 

Earl of Strafford. I can find no particular account of the 
author of this speech, though I suppose he was a descendant of 
the great lord Strafford. A noble line seldom furnishes more than 
one great name. The succeeding branches seldom add any thing to 
the illustriousncss of the stock, and are so far from keeping up the 
name, that they are lost in it. However I do not discover any 
marks of degeneracy in the present instance: one may trace a sort 
of family likeness in the sentiments; the pedigree of the mind seems 
to have been well kept up. There is a nobility of soul as well as 
of blood; and the feelings of humanity so closely and beautifully 
expressed in the conclusion of this speech, are such as we should 
expect from the cultivated descendant of ‘ a man of honour and a 
cavalier.* 

Horace Walpole, {^Brother to Sir Robert^) was member for 
Yarmouth. He seems to have been little inferior to the minister 
in facility of speaking, and a certain ambidexterity of political logic. 
He had the art to make the question assume at will whatever shape 
he pleased, and to make ‘ the worse appear the better reason.* But 
this seems to have been more a trick, or an habitual readiness in the 
common-place forms of trivial argument, and less owing to natural 
capacity and quickness of mind, than it was in his brother. There 
is also less ease and more slovenliness, less grace and more of the 
affectation of it, than are to be found in his brother's speeches. 
He appears more desirous of shewing his art than of concealing it, 
and to be proud of the trappings of ministerial authority which excite 
the spleen and envy of his opponents. 
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William Pulteney, [afterwards Earl of Bathy') was born 1682, 
and died 1764. He was the bitterest opponent Sir Robert Walpole 
ever had, (which is said to have arisen from some difference between 
them at the outset of their political career) and he at length succeeded 
in driving him from his situation. He was member for Heydon, in 
Yorkshire. He lost all the popularity he had gained by his long 
opposition to the ministerial party, when he was made a peer, and 
sunk into obscurity and contempt. I think the following is the best of 
his speeches. He was, however, in general, a very able speaker. 
The stile of his speeches is particularly good, and exactly fitted to 
produce an effect on a mixed audience. His sentences are short, 
direct, pointed; yet full and explicit, abounding in repetitions of the 
same leading phrase or idea, whenever this had a tendency to rivet 
the impression more strongly in the mind of the hearer, or to prevent 
the slightest obscurity or doubt. Pie also knew perfectly well how 
to avail himself of the resources contained in the stately significance, 
and gross familiarity of the dialect of the house of commons. To 
talk in the character of a great parliamentary leader, to assume the 
sense of the house, to affect the extensive views and disinterested 
feelings that belong to a great permanent body, and to descend in 
a moment to all the pertness and scurrility, the conceit and self- 
importance of a factious bully, are among the great arts of parliamentary 
speaking. Dogmatical assumptions, consequential airs, and big words, 
are what convince and overawe the generality of hearers, who always 
judge of others by their pretensions, and feel the greatest confidence 
in those who have the least doubt about themselves. There is also 
in this gentleman^s speeches, a character, which indeed they had in 
common with most of the speeches of the time ; that is, they discover 
a general knowledge of the affairs of Europe, and of the intrigues, 
interests, and engagements of the different courts on the continent; 
they shew the statesman, and the man of business, as well as the 
orator. These minute details render the speeches of this period long 
and uninteresting, which prevented me from giving so many of them 
as the ability displayed in them would otherwise have required. This 
diplomatic eloquence seems to have been gaining ground from the 
time of the revolution. We may see from Lord Bolingbroke's writings 
how much the study of such subjects was in fashion in his time. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote was an alderman of London. He spoke 
frequently in the house about this period, and always in a plain, 
sensible manner. 

John Lord Carteret, [afterwards Earl of Granville^) succeeded 
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hU father George lord Carteret when very young. He was educated 
at Oxford, and took his seat in the house of lords in 1711, where he 
distinguished himself by his zeal for the Hanover succession. In 
1719, he went ambassador to Sweden, and in 1724, was appointed 
viceroy of Ireland, where his administration, at a very trying period, 
was generally applauded for its wisdom and moderation. He died 
in 1763. He was a man of abilities, an highly amiable character, 
and a great encourager of learned men. To him it was that the 
celebrated Hutcheson dedicated his elegant treatise on beauty and 
virtue, 

Mr. Campbell, [Member for Pembrokeshire ),—He seems in this 
debate to have steered clear of any thing like common sense, with 
such dexterity, that it would be no difficult matter to pronounce him 
more knave than fool. A man cannot be so ingeniously in the wrong 
by accident. There is a striking resemblance between the arguments 
here used, and some that have been brought forward on more recent 
occasions. Change the form, the names, and the date, and in reading 
this, and the following speech, you would suppose yourself to be 
reading the contents of a modern newspaper. It is astonishing how 
trite, how thread-bare this subject of politics is worn ; how completely 
every topic relating to it is exhausted ; how little is left for the 
invention of low cunning to plume itself upon, or for honest ambition 
to boast of! Those who have it in their power may very wisely 
devote themselves to politics, either to serve their own ends, or to 
serve the public; but it is too late to think of acquiring distinction in 
this way. A man can at present only be a retail dealer in politics: 
he can only keep a sort of huckster's shop of ready made goods. Do 
what he can, he can only repeat what has already been said a thousand 
times, and make a vain display of borrowed wisdom or folly. ‘ 'Twas 
mine, ^tis his, and may be any man^s.^ What gratification there can 
be in this to any one, who does not live entirely in the echo of his 
own name, I do not understand. I should as soon think of being 
proud of wearing a suit of second hand clothes, or marrying another 
man’s cast-off mistress. In the beaten path of vulgar ambition, the 
dull, the mechanical, the superficial, and the forward press on, and 
are successful, while the man of genius, ashamed of his competitors, 
shrinks from the contest and is soon lost in the crowd. 

Samuel Sandys, [Member for Worcester y ) was one of the most 
frequent and able speakers of this period. What his principles were 
I do not know ; for the side which any person took at this time, was 
a very equivocal test of his real sentiments ; toryism, through this and 
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the preceding reign, generally assuming the shape of resistance to the 
encroachments of the prerogative, and attachment to the liberties of 
the people. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, [Earl of Chesterfeldy') was born in 
1694. He was educated at Cambridge, after which he went abroad, 
and on his return to lingland, became a member of the house of 
commons. In 1726 he succeeded his fither in the house of peers. 
He was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1745, where he con¬ 
tinued till 1748. He died 1773. I have given a greater number of 
his speeches than of any person’s about this time, because I found 
them more ingenious, and amusing, and elegant, than any others. 
They are steeped in classical allusion; and he seems always anxious 
to adjust the dress, and regulate the forms of the English constitution, 
by the looking-glass of the Roman commonwealth. There may be 
a little sprinkling of academic affectation in this, but it is much more 
agreeable than the diplomatic impertinence and official dulness, which 
were at that time so much in vogue. His speeches are, in this respect, 
a striking contrast to those of Pulteney, Pitt, Pelham, &c. It has been 
said that they want force and dignity. If it be meant that they are 
not pompous and extravagant, I shall admit the truth of the objection. 
But I cannot see why ease is inconsistent with vigour, or that it is a 
sign of wisdom to be dull. If his speeches contain as much good 
sense, and acute discrimination as those of his rivals, as clearly 
expressed, and seasoned with more liveliness of fancy, I should be 
disposed to listen to them more attentively, or to read them oftener, 
than if, as is often the case, their strength consisted in mere violence 
and turbulence, and their only pretensions to wisdom arose from 
their want of wit. There is something very peculiar in the form 
of his sentences. He perpetually takes up the former part of a 
sentence, and by throwing it into the next clause, gives a distinctness 
and pointedness to every separate branch of it. His sentences look 
like a succession of little smart climaxes. ‘ And, therefore, an ad¬ 
ministration without esteem—without authority among the people, let 
their power be never so great—let their power be never so arbitrary, 
will be ridiculed. The severest edicts—the most terrible punish¬ 
ments, cannot prevent it. If any man, therefore, thinks that he has 
been censured—if any man thinks he has been ridiculed, upon any of 
our public theatres,’ &c. ‘ As no man is perfect, as no man is 

infallible,’ &c. See his speech on the theatres. This method, is, 
I suspect, borrowed from the French: where it suits with the turn 
of a man’s mind, it is agreeable enough, and must have a very good 
effect in speaking. It is, at least, better than our modern style of 
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rhetorical architecture, where the nominative case is mounted up at 
the top of the page, and the verb fixed at the bottom; than those 
circular ladders, and winding-staircases in language, where the whole 
hangs suspended in an airy round, and the meaning drops down 
through the middle. The late Mr. Pitt was a master of this involved 
style. 

Sir John St. Aubin, {^Member for Cornwall,) was one of that 
phalanx of ability and energy, that regularly withstood the insidious 
encroachments, and undermining influence ot Walpole’s administration. 
Their motives for this were no doubt various; but the knowledge, 
the soundness of understanding, the firmness and perseverance dis¬ 
played in pursuit of their object, cannot be too much admired, and 
have never been surpassed. The great questions which had occupied 
men’s minds from the time of the revolution, and which still continued 
to agitate them as much as ever, the interest in them being kept alive 
by the doubtful issue of the contest, had given them a manly tone, a 
solidity and fervour which could hardly be produced in any other 
circumstances. I may say that men’s minds were never so truly 
binglish as they were at this period. Even the leaven of Jacobitism, 
which was mingled up with the sentiments of many of the party, must 
hare contributed to add a zest, a poignancy, a bitterness of indignation 
to their o])position to that overbearing influence, and despotic sway, 
for the undue exercise of which they had seen a family, to which they 
were strongly attached, driven from the throne. The principles of 
liberty assented to by both parties, also gave a freedom and animation 
to the debates of this period, and an advantage in attacking any un¬ 
constitutional or unpopular measure, which nothing but the great 
abilities of the minister, aided by the general confidence in the 
government, could have resisted so long as they did. The following 
speech of Sir J. St. Aubin has been often referred to, and it is one of 
the most elegant and able compositions to be found in the records of 
the house of commons. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynne was member for Denbighshire. It 
cannot be denied that the following speech is a real and close 
examination of the question. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Barnard was originally a merchant, 
and was chosen to represent the city of London in parliament, in 
consequence of the abilities he displayed on being appointed by the 
body of wine merchants to state before the house of lords their 
objections to a bill then pending. He continued to represent the city 
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forty years, and so much to the satisfaction of his constituents, that 
they erected a statue to him in the exchange. He was knighted by 
George ii. He was born 1685, and died 1764. 

George (Lord) Lyttleton, {The eldest son of Sir T Lyttleton^) 
was born 1709, and died 1773. He distinguished himself both as a 
speaker and a writer. He appears (as far as I can understand,) to 
hare been one of those men, who gain a high reputation, not so 
much by deserving, as by desiring it; who are constantly going 
out of their way in search of fame, and therefore can scarcely 
miss it; who are led l:o seize on the shewy and superficial parts of 
science by an instinct of vanity, as the surest means of attracting 
vulgar applause; who by aiming at what is beyond them, do at 
least all that they are capable of; whose anxiety to distinguish 
themselves from others, serves them in the place of genius; and 
who obtain the good opinion of the public merely by shewing their 
deference to it. This character, it must be confessed, however, is 
generally united with sensibility and an elegant turn of mind, and 
is therefore entitled to some credit: for next to the possession of 
real excellence, I think we ought to respect the admiration of it, 
and the wish to possess it, or whatever in our power comes the 
nearest to it. 

I must confess that the following Speech on abolishing certain 
feudal jurisdictions in Scotland is one of the most elegant and 
ingenious in this collection. 

William Pitt, {Afterwards Earl of Chatham^) was born at 
Boconnock, in Cornwall, in 1708, and died in 1778. He was 
originally an officer in the army, but was chosen member for 
Old Sarum in 1735. His history is too well-known to need 
repeating here. 1 shall say something of his talents as a speaker 
hereafter. 

Philip Yorke, {Afterwards earl of Hardwicke^) was born 1690, 
died 1764. He was brought into parliament for Lewes in Sussex in 
1718. In 1736, he was made lord chancellor, which situation he 
held for twenty years. He is said to have been a great lawyer. If 
80, a great lawyer may be a very little man. There is in his speech 
a petitenessy an insignificant subtlety, an affected originality, a trifling 
formality, which any one, not accustomed to the laborious fooleries 
and idle distinctions of the law, would be ashamed of. All those of 
hii speeches that 1 have read are in the same minute stile of special- 
pleading, accompanied with the same apologies for the surprize which 
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must be occasioned by his microscopical discoveries and methodical 
singularities. 

John Campbell, {^Second Duhe of Argyle^) was born 1671, and 
entered young into the army. He served under the duke of Marl¬ 
borough : he also distinguished himself as a statesman, and was an 
active promoter of the union, for which he incurred great odium 
among his own countrymen. In 1712, he was appointed commander 
in chief in Scotland, and in 1715, he routed the carl of Mar^s army 
at Dumblain, and forced the pretender to quit the kingdom. Not¬ 
withstanding his eminent services to the state, he was deprived of 
several high offices which he held, for his opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole. He died in 1743. There is a noble monument erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. His speeches are char¬ 
acterized by a rough, plain, manly spirit of good sense, and a zealous 
attachment to the welfare of his country 

Honourable Edward Coke. —The following speech contains 
some reflections that are not inapplicable to the present times. 
It is curious to observe how exact a picture the author has 
exhibited of the present state of Europe, how literally his fears 
have been verified, and yet how utterly unfounded and chimerical 
they were at the time. One might be tempted to suppose, in 
reading the dreams of these forward and self-pleasing prognostica¬ 
tors, that the scheme of universal empire, with which the rulers of 
France have been so often complimented, had familiarized her 
imagination to the design, and engendered those high thoughts of 
ambition and vanity which have at length rendered her power, not a 
glittering phantom, an idle bugbear, a handle for crooked policy, for 
low manoeuvres, and petty, vexatious, endless hostility, the play-thing 
of orators and statesmen, but a tremendous and overwhelming reality, 
that like a vast incubus overlays the continent of Europe, and benumbs 
its lethargic energies. 

Sir Dudley Ryder, —To those who have to wade through the 
crude, undigested mass of the records of parliament, there is such a 
tedious monotony, such a dreary vacuity of thought, such an eternal 
self-complacent repetition of the same worn-out topics, which seem to 
descend like an inheritance from one generation to another, that it is 
some relief to escape now and then from the dull jargon of political 
controversy. I have given the following speech, though it is sufficiently 
dry and uninteresting in itself, because it a little varies the prospect, 
and contains something that looks like ingenuity and argument. 
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Henry Fox, Esq., {Afterguards Lord Holland^) was tlie father of 
the late celebrated C. J. Fox. Perhaps the reader may be able to 
trace some resemblance in their manner of speaking; the same close 
consecutive mode of reasoning, and the same disposition to go round 
his subject, and view it in its various aspects and bearings. 

Mr. Grenville. —The following is a neat, clear, logical,and I think 
masterly speech on the subject. Nothing could be put in a more 
simple or forcible manner. 

William Murray, [Earl of Mansfeldf) was the fourth son of the 
carl of Stormont, and born at Perth in 1705. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and afterwards at Oxford, where he took his 
degrees. On being called to the bar, his eloquence gained him many 
admirers ; and he was called by Pope * the silver-tongued Murray.^ 
In 1742, he became solicitor-general, and was elected member of 
parliament. In 1754, he was made attorney-general, and in 1756, 
chief justice of the king’s bench, soon after which he was created 
baron Mansfield. He resigned his oHice in 1788, owing to his 
infirmities, and died in 1793. The reputation which he acquired, 
both as a lawyer and a speaker, was not unmerited. I believe his 
character has been in all respects as justly appreciated as that of most 
men. He was undoubtedly a man of great abilities and great ac¬ 
quirements ; but he was neither a very great nor a very honest man. 
He was a man of nice perceptions, of an acute and logical understand¬ 
ing, of a clear and comprehensive mind, as far as the habits of his 
profession and his pursuits in life would suffer him to be so. Indeed 
it is difficult to say, what are the capacities of a man of this character, 
whose views are cramped and confined by the servility of office; who 
adjusts the dimensions of his understanding according to the size of 
the occasion; whose reason is constantly the puppet of his will; 
whose powers expand in the gleam of popularity, or shrink and shrivel 
up at the touch of power. There was a natural antipathy between 
hi8 mind and lord Chatham’s. The one was ardent and impetuous; 
the other was cool, circumsjiect, wary, delighting in difficulties and 
subtlety, proud rather of distrusting its natural feelings and detecting 
errors in them, than impatient of any thing that thwarted their course, 
and exerting all its powers to prove them to be right. The manner 
in which lord Chatham always spoke of Mansfield was the most 
pointed that could be: Junius did not treat him with more sarcastic 
bitterness and contempt. Indeed there is a striking coincidence 
between the opinions and sentiments of that celebrated writer, and 
those of lord Chatham, in many respects. They had the same 
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political creed and the same personal prejudices. Chatham had not 
only the same marked dislike to lord Mansfield, but he had evidently 
the same personal dislike to the king, always directing his censures 
not so much against his measures, as the man ; always tracing them 
beyond his ministers to the throne itself, and connecting them with a 
deliberate plan to overturn the balance of the constitution, and under¬ 
mine the liberties of the people. He has expressed the same unpopular 
opinion respecting the impressing of seamen that Junius has done; 
which is rather singular in two men professing so strong an attachment 
to the liberty of the subject, and who so generally appealed to popular 
feelings. It is to be remembered, also, that Junius speaks of certain 
mysterious arrangements, and expresses himself concerning certain 
characters, in a tone of confidence and with a degree of a8|)erity which 
could hardly be expected in any one who was not personally acquainted 
with the secrets of the cabinet. As to the differences of stile between 
Junius’s letters and lord Chatham’s speeches, though they are very 
great, I do not think they are so great but that they may be accounted 
for from the mere difference between writing and speaking. The 
materials themselves are not essentially different: the difference is in 
the manner of working them up. There is none of that pointed 
neatness, that brilliant contrast, that artificial modulation, and elaborate 
complexity in the style of lord Chatham’s speeches that there is in 
Junius; and there is a flow, a rapidity, a vehemence and ardour in 
them, that is totally wanting in Junius. At the same time, I can 
easily conceive that a man like lord Chatham, who has gained the 
highest reputation as an orator, and was satisfied with the proofs he 
had given of the force and solidity of his mind, should take a pride 
in exciting the admiration of the public by the neatness and elegance 
of his compositions, by adding delicacy to strength, by the minute 
refinements and graceful ornaments of style; as your bold, dashing 
designers have generally (to shew the versatility of their talents) 
executed their small cabinet pieces in a style of the most highly 
finished correctness. On the other hand, it is not at all likely that 
lord Chatham, even supposing him to have been master of all the 
subtlety and exactness of Junius, would have spoken in any other 
manner than he did. It would have been nearly impossible to speak 
as Junius writes; and besides, he was a man of too much sense to 
forego the advantages which his person, voice, and manner afforded 
him in that impressive, simple, manly style which he adopted, and 
which they could not have afforded him equally in any other, for the 
reputation of an elegant speaker. As to the character which Junius 
gives of lord Chatham, it is just such a character as a man would give 
of himself. Both his silence and his praise are suspicious. Though 
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I do not, on the whole, think it probable that lord Chatham was the 
author of Junius, yet I think that he was by far the most likely person 
that has been named. He was about equal to the task. He had the 
same pith and nerve, the same acuteness and vigour : he worked in 
the same metal as Junius, with a little less sharpness and fineness in 
the execution, and more boldness in the design. Burke was above it, 
Dunning was below it. It was physically impossible that Burke 
should have been the author. He could no more have written 
Junius, from the exuberance and originality of his mind, than Dunning 
could have written it, from the poverty of his. The speeches of the 
latter are ‘ as dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.* No human 
art could have moulded his stiff set meagre sentences, with all the 
technical formality and servile exactness of a legal document, into the 
harmonious combinations and graceful inflections of Juniuses style. It 
is most likely that it will never be known who Junius really was, and 
I do not wish it ever should ; it is a sort of singular phenomenon, 
and curious riddle in the history of literature. It is better that it 
should remain a secret, and be something to wonder at, than that by 
it*8 being explained, every one should become perfectly satisfied and 
perfectly indifferent about it. 

Charles Pratt, [Earl Camden^^ was the son of sir John Pratt, 
and born in the year 1713. He was educated at Cambridge. He 
made little figure for many years .after he was called to the bar ; but 
at length, by the interest of the chancellor Henley, he obtained 
considerable practice, and was recommended by him to the friendship 
of Mr. Pitt, afterwards lord Chatham. By this means, he successively 
rose to the stations of attorney-general, chief justice of the common 
pleas, and lord chancellor. He distinguished himself in the latter 
situations by taking a decided part against the government, in favour 
of Wilkes. For this, he hiid the freedom of the city of London 
voted him in a gold box, and his portrait was stuck up in Guildhall. 
He was made president of the council after the American war, which 
situation he held till his death, in 1794. He appears to have been a 
mere party man, without any abilities whatever, and without that 
sense of his own deficiencies which atones for the want of them. He 
was the legal mouth-piece of Chatham, the judicial oracle of the party, 
who gravely returned the answers that were given him by the political 
priesthood, of whom he was the organ. He was one of those dull, 
plodding, headstrong, honest men, with whom so large a part of the 
community naturally sympathise, and of whom it is always con¬ 
venient to have one at least in every administration, or antiministerial 
party. To the generality of mankind, dulness is the natural object of 
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flympathy and admiration ; it is the element in which they breathe ; 
it is that which is best fitted to their gross capacities. The dirinity 
of genius is itself too dazzling an object for them to behold, and 
requires the friendly interposition of some thick cloud to dim its 
lustre, and blunt the fierceness of its rays. The people love to 
idolize greatness in some vulgar representation of it, and to worship 
their own likeness in stocks and stones. Lord Camden was just the 
man to address those who can only assent, but cannot reason. With 
men of this character, the strength of the reasoning always weakens 
the force of the argument; their heads will only bear a certain 
quantity of thought, and by attempting to enlighten, you only con¬ 
found their understandings. Any thing like proof always operates as 
a negative quantity upon their prejudices, because it puts them out of 
their way, and they cannot get into any other. Nothing can be more 
feeble than the following reply of his to lord Mansfield, in which he 
had pledged himself to prove—I know not what. He was more 
ready to throw down his pledges than to redeem them, (to s^eak in 
the parliamentary style). This was of little consequence, though 
often foiled, it did not abate his ardour, or lessen his confidence : he 
was still staunch to his cause, and (no matter whether right or wrong 
in his argument,) he was always sure of his conclusion. The less 
success a man has in maintaining his point, the more does he shew his 
steadiness and attachment to his object in persevering in it in spite of 
opposition; and the proof of fortitude which he thus gives must 
naturally induce all those of the same sanguine disposition, who have 
the same zeal and the same imbecility in the defence of truth, to make 
common cause with him. Such was lord Camden ; of whom, how¬ 
ever, (lest I should seem to have conceived some hasty prejudice 
against him,) I must confess that I am by no means convinced that 
he was not quite as great a man as the generality of those who have 
risen by the same gradations to the same high offices that he did, 
either before or since his time. 

Colonel Barre. —He was one of the most strenuous opposers of 
lord North’s administration. Junius says, ‘ I would borrow a simile 
from Burke, or a sarcasm from Barre.’ There is a vein of shrewd 
irony, a lively, familiar, conversational pleasantry running through all 
his speeches. Garrit antics ex re fabellas. His eloquence is certainly 
the most ndivsy the most unpremeditated, the most gay and heedless, 
that can be imagined. He was really and naturally what Courteney 
(afterwards) only pretended to be. [Hazlitt adds in a note]—I am 
sorry that I can give no account of this celebrated character. Indeed, 
I have to apologize to the reader for the frequent defects and chasms 
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in the biographical part of the work. I have looked carefully into 
the dictionaries, but unless a man happens to have been a non¬ 
conformist divine in the last century, a chymist, or the maker of a 
new spelling and pronouncing dictionary, his name is hardly sure of 
obtaining a place in these learned compilations. The writers seem, 
by a natural sympathy, more anxious to bring obscure merit into 
notice, than to gratify the idle curiosity of the public respecting 
characters on which a dazzling splendor has been shed, by the 
accidental circumstances of situation, by superficial accomplishments, 
and shewy talents. In giving the history of illustrious statesmen or 
politicians, they are very uncertain helps ; but if any one had to make 
out a list of antiquarians, schoolmasters, or conjurors, he would find 
them complete for his purpose. The Barres, the Grenvilles, and the 
Townshende, are forgotten ; while the Dyches, the Fennings, the 
Lillys, and the Laxtons, vie with the heroes and sages of antiquity, 
in these motley lists of fame, which like death, level all ranks, and 
confound all distinctions. 

Frederick, Lord North, {^Afterwards Earl of Guildfordy \ was born 
in 1732. He succeeded Mr. C. Townshend as chancellor of the 
exchequer, and in 1770 was made first lord of the treasury, in which 
situation he continued till the close of the American war. He died 
in 1792. His speeches are in general, like the following, short, 
shrewd, and lively, and quite free from the affectation of oratory. 
He spoke like a gentleman, like a man of sense and business, who 
had to explain himself on certain points of moment to the country, 
and who in doing this did not think that his first object was to shew 
how well he could play the orator by the hour. The following 
masterly character is given of him by Burke. ‘ He was a man of 
admirable parts ; of general knowledge ; of a versatile understand¬ 
ing fitted for every sort of business ; of infinite wit and pleasantry ; 
of a delightful temper ; and with a mind most perfectly disinterested. 
But it would be only to degrade myself by a weak adulation, and not 
to honour the memory of a great man, to deny that he wanted 
something of the vigilance and spirit of command that the time 
required.' 

The following Speech is a most masterly defence of himself. It is 
a model in its kind. 

Mr. Burke was born at Dublin, January i, 1730. His father 
was a respectable attorney, and a Protestant. He received his school 
education under Abraham Shackleton, a Quaker; and whenever Mr. 
Burke afterwards visited Ireland, he always went to see his old tutor. 
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In 1746, he entered as a scholar at Trinity College, which he left, 
after taking his bachelor’s degree, in 1749. Not long after, he 
became candidate for the professorship of logic, at Glasgow, but did 
not succeed. In 1753, he entered himself of the Inner Temple, but 
he did not apply very closely to the study of the law, and supported 
himself by writing for the booksellers. In 1756, he published his 
Vindication of Natural Society, and in 1757 his Lssay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. He was first brought into parliament for the 
borough of Wendover, by the interest of lord Rockingham, to whom 
he had been private secretary. He soon after published his Thoughts 
on the Causes of the Present Discontents. In 1774, he was invited 
by the citizens of Bristol to become one of their representatives; but 
at the next election, he was rejected by them, for having supported 
the free trade of Ireland and the Catholic claims, and was returned 
for Malton, in Yorkshire. The rest of his political life is too well 
known to need recapitulating here. Tlie part he took against the 
French revolution was the most important and memorable event of 
his life. He withdrew from parliament in 1794, leaving his seat for 
Malton to his son, who died shortly after. This hastened his death, 
which happened in July, 1797. The best character of him, and 
])erhap8 the finest that ever was drawn of any man, is that by 
Goldsmith, in his poem of Retaliation. 

The Honourable C. J. Fox was born Jan. 13, 1748, He was 
educated first at Eton and afterwards at Hertford College, Oxford. 
He was returned to Parliament for Midhurst in 1768. He was at 
first on the side of ministry, but declared himself on the side of 
opposition on the dispute with America. He became secretary for 
foreign affairs in 1782, and again in 1806, when it was too late for 
his country and himself. He died September, 1806. Of this great 
man I shall speak more at large when I come to his later speeches. 
The following boyish rhapsody, on a question relating to the Lowther 
estate, is remarkable only for its contrast to the speeches which he 
made afterwards—for its affectation and bluster and imbecility. It 
may be easily believed, as is reported of him, that at the time he made 
this and other speeches like it, he wore red heels and blue powder, 
and was distinguished as the greatest coxcomb in Europe. He was 
not then the same figure that I afterwards beheld in the Louvre, with 
hairs grown grey in the service of the public, with a face pale and 
furrowed with thought, doing honour to the English character as its 
best representative, conciliating by his frank, simple, unaffected 
manners the affection and esteem of strangers, and wandering care¬ 
lessly and unconsciously among those courts and palaces, whose 
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protound policy and deep-laid machinations he alone, by his wisdom 
and the generous openness of his nature, was able to resist. His first 
acquaintance with burke seems to have been the sera of his manhood ; 
or rather, it was then that he first learned to know himself, and found 
his true level. A man in himself is always the same, though he may 
not always appear to be so. 

Sir W. Meredith. —This speech discovers true zeal and earnest¬ 
ness. It seems to belong to an earlier period of our history. 

I have already said something in praise of his speeches. They 
have in them what an old poet calls ‘ veins of nature'—a heartfelt 
simplicity, before which wit, and elegance, and acuteness, and the 
pomp of words, sink into insignificance. 

Mr. Sawbridge. —Junius praises this city orator and patriot for his 
republican firmness. If he is to be taken as a model of the republican 
character, he does not, in my opinion, reflect much credit on it. In 
the following speech there is all the impudence, indecency, grossness, 
and vulgarity, of a factious demagogue. This character, I know not 
how, unfortunately sprung up in the beginning of the present reign. 

Colonel (afterwards Gen.) Burgoyne was the natural son of lord 
Bingley. His defeat and capture by general Gates determined the 
issue of the contest with America. As a writer and a speaker, he 
had more success, though he aimed at more than he effected. His 
Heiress is a feeble, though a very elegant comedy ; and in his speeches, 
which are modelled according to the rules of Cicero, his own abilities 
and his own modesty take up half of the paper, and the reader's 
attention is equally divided between the speaker and the subject. At 
the same time, if they were a little less affected, they would not be 
without merit. 

Mr. Jen kin son. (The present Earl oj lAverpoo!)* 

* Servetur ad inuim 

‘ Qualis ab incoeptu proccsserit, & sibi constet.’ 

Hon. Temple Luttrel. —I have introduced the following Speech 
as an exquisite sjiecimen of unaccountably absurd affectation. 

Mr. Wilkes, (the Lord Mayor). —This celebrated man was born 
in 1728. In 1761, he was elected member for Aylesbury, about 
which time he excited the indignation of ministry by publishing a 
periodical paper, called the North Briton, for the forty-fifth number 
of which he was apprehended by a general warrant. He was how¬ 
ever liberated, and became the patriot of the day. He was soon 
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after expelled the house for his Essay on Woman. He was 
repeatedly returned for Middlesex after this, but the election was 
always declared void, till 1774, when he took his scat without 
opposition. The following speech in his own defence contains the 
clearest, most logical, and best argued case, that has been made out 
on that side of the question. He takes the same ground, and often 
uses the same words as Junius, but I think he establishes his point 
more satisfactorily. He was a clear, correct, able, and eloquent 
speaker. His conversational talents were very brilliant. He was a 
very ugly and a very debauched man, but a great favourite with the 
women, whom he accordingly satirized without mercy. He died 
1797. 

Mr. Dunning, (^afurufards Lord Ashburton^') was born at Ash¬ 
burton, in Devonshire, in 1731. After studying some time under his 
father, who was an attorney, he entered at the Temple, and on being 
called to the bar, soon rose to eminence in his profession: he obtained 
a seat in ])arliament, and became one of the most distinguished 
members of opposition at this period. He died 1782, The follow¬ 
ing is the most brilliant display of his eloquence that I have met with ; 
which I was at some pains to pick out from among the shreds and 
patches that remain of his speeches. In general, he was neither an 
elegant nor an agreeable speaker. His style was dry, harsh, formal, 
and pedantic. His legal knowledge is said to have been very great: 
but as this is a subject which I do not not understand, I must leave it 
to the lawyers to pronounce his panegyric in ‘good set terms' of 
their own. 

Thomas (Lord) Lyttleton succeeded his father in 1773. 
was a young man of great talents, but very profligate in his manners. 
He died in 1779, at the age of 35. 

William Pitt, [son of the late Earl of Chatham^) was born in 1759. 
He was educated at Cambridge. He entered at Lincoln's-Inn, and 
was called to the bar, where he had not much practice. He was 
just returned to parliament for the borough of Appleby. The follow¬ 
ing is the first speech he made in the house, on economical reform. 
He became chancellor of the exchequer in 1783, which office he 
continued till 1801. He then retired, but came in again in 1804, 
and continued in that office till his death, January 1806. 

Mr. Sheridan. —Richard Brinsley Sheridan, one of the most 
brilliant speakers that ever appeared in the house of commons, was 
born in 1750. He was known to the public before he came into 
parliament, as having written the best comedies of the age. He was 
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returned member for Stafford in 1780, which place he continued 
to represent till the last election, in 1806, when he succeeded Fox as 
member for Westminster. On Fox’s accession to office in the 
beginning of the same year, he was appointed treasurer of the navy. 
The following is his first speech in the house. He has said more 
witty things than ever were said by any one man in the house of 
commons : but at present one may say of him, ‘ The wine of life is 
drunk and but the lees remain.’ 

I have retained the compliment with which the following speech is 
prefaced in the report from which it is taken, ‘ that it was the most 
brilliant reply that perhaps was ever made in the House of Commons,’ 
because 1 am half inclined to be of the same opinion. The expression 
brilliant belongs peculiarly to Sheridan’s style of eloquence. For 
brilliant fancy, for vivacity of description, for animation, for acuteness, 
for wit, for good sense and real discrimination, for seeing the question 
at once just in the right point of view, being neither perplexed with 
the sophisms of others, nor led away by the warmth of his own 
imagination, he was (I do not say he is) equal to any of his com¬ 
petitors; for he has got none left (exce])t indeed Windham, who is 
however as different a man as can be). 1 have made more fuss about 
some other speakers, but to say the truth, he is about as good as the 
best of them. He was undoubtedly the second public man after Fox, 
both with respect to talents, and firmness to his principles. 

Sir George Saville, {^Member for Torhshiref) distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the American war, and by bringing in 
the bill for the repeal of the penal statutes against the Roman 
Catholics. His speeches abound with real wit and humour. He 
died 1784, at the age of 59. 

Mr. Grattan.— I do not, I confess, like this style, though it is 
what many people call eloquent. There is a certain spirit and 
animation in it, but it is over-run with affectation. It is at the same 
time mechanical, uncouth, and extravagant. It is like a piece of 
Gothic architecture, full of quaintness and formality. It is ‘ all 
horrid ’ with climax and alliteration and epithet and personification. 
‘From injuries to arms, and from arms to liberty: precedent and 
principle, the Irish volunteers, and the Irish parliament.’ I am not 
fond of these double facings, and splicings and clenches in style. They 
too much resemble a garden laid out according to Pope’s description, 

‘ Where each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other.* 
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Mr. Curran. —This celebrated pleader has been called by some, 
who probably intended it as a compliment, the Irish Erskine. I do 
not know what the effect of their manner may be, having never heard 
them ; but this I know, that as to their written speeches, there is no 
comparison either with respect to brilliancy or solidity between 
Erskine’s speeches and those of Curran. The speeches of the latter 
are also free from that affectation, or false glitter, which is the vice 
of Irish eloquence. Every Irish orator thinks himself bound to be a 
Burke. But according to the old axiom, no man is bound to do that 
which he cannot. 

Mr. Canning. —This gentleman writes verses better than he makes 
speeches. If he had as much understanding as he has wit, he would be 
a great man : but that is not the case. Non omnia possumus omnes. 
However, there is a degree of elegance and brilliancy, and a certain 
ambitious tip-toe elevation in his speeches. But they want manliness, 
force, and dignity. His eloquence is something like a bright, sharp- 
pointed sword, which, owing to its not being made of very stout 
metal, bends and gives way, and seems ready to snap asunder at 
every stroke ; and he is perpetually in danger of having it wrested 
out of his hands. 

Mr. Horne Tooke. —I shall only say ot the following speech that 
it is worthy of the celebrated man by whom it was delivered. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The tliree first of the following letters appeared originally in Cobbett’s 
Weekly Political Register. There arc several things, in which they 
may seem to require some apology. First, some persons, who were 
convinced by the arguments, have objected to the style as too flowery, 
and full of attempts at description. If I have erred in this respect, 
it has been from design. I have indeed endeavoured to make my 
book as amusing as the costiveness of my genius would permit. If 
however these critics persist in their objection, I will undertake to 
produce a work as dry and formal as they please, if they will under¬ 
take to find readers. Secondly, some of the observations may be 
thought too severe and personal. In the first place, I shall answer 
that the abuse, of which there is to be sure a plentiful sprinkling, is 
not I think unmerited or unsupported; and in the second place, 
that if I could have attacked the works successfully, without attack¬ 
ing the author, I should have preferred doing so. But the thing was 
impossible. Whoever troubles himself about abstract reasonings, or 
calm, dispassionate inquiries after truth ? The public ought not to 
blame me for consulting their taste. As to the difiuseness, the 
repetitions, and want of method to be found in these letters, I have no 
good defence to make. I may however make the same excuse for 
the great length to which tliey have run, as the Frenchman did, who 
apologised for writing a long letter by saying, that he had not time to 
write a shorter. 




LETTERS IN 


ANSWER TO MALTHUS, &c. 


LETTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Sir, —As the proposed alteration in the system of the Poor Laws 
must naturally engage your attention, as well as that of the public; 
and, as the authority of Mr. Malthus has often been referred to, and 
has great weight with many people on this subject, it may not be amiss 
to inquire, how far the reputation which that gentleman has gained, 
as a moral and political philosopher, can be safely reposed on as the 
foundation of any part of a system which is directed to objects of 
national utility, and requires close, comprehensive, and accurate reason¬ 
ing. You, Sir, are not ignorant, that a name will do more towards 
softening down prejudices, and bolstering up a crude and tottering 
system, than any arguments whatever. It is always easier to quote 
an authority than to carry on a chain of reasoning. Mr,, Malthus^s 
reputation may, I fear, prove fatal to the poor of this country. His 
name hangs suspended over their heads, in terrorem^ like some baleful 
meteor. It is the shield behind which the archers may take their 
stand, and gall them at their leisure. He has set them up as a 
defenceless mark, on which both friends and foes may exercise 
their malice, or their wantonness, as they think proper. He has 
fairly hunted them down, he has driven them into his toils, he has 
thrown his net over them, and they remain as a prey to the first 
invader, either to be sacrificed without mercy at the shrine of cold 
unfeeling avarice, or to linger out a miserable existence under the 
hands of ingenious and scientific tormentors.—There is a vulgar 
saying, ‘ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.* The poor seem to 
me to be pretty much in this situation at present. The poor. Sir, 
labour under a natural stigma ; they are natnrally despised. Their 
interests are at best but coldly and remotely felt by the other classes 
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of society. Mr. Malthus’s book has done all that was wanting to 
increase this indifference and apathy. But it is neither generous nor 
just, to come in aid of the narrow prejudices and hard-heartedness of 
mankind, with metaphysical distinctions and the cobwebs of philo¬ 
sophy. The balance inclines too much on that side already, without 
the addition of false weights. I confess I do feel some degree of 
disgust and indignation rising within me, when I see a man of Mr. 
Malthu8*8 character and calling standing forward as the accuser of 
those ‘ who have none to help them,’ as the high-priest of ‘ pride and 
covetousness,’ forming selfishness into a regular code, with its codicils, 
institutes and glosses annexed, trying to muffle up the hand of charity 
in the fetters of the law, to suppress * the compunctious visitings of 
nature,’ to make men ashamed of compassion and good-nature as folly 
and weakness, ‘ laying the flattering unction ’ of religion to the con¬ 
science of the riotous and luxurious liver, and ‘ grinding the faces of 
the poor’ with texts of scripture. Formerly the feelings of com¬ 
passion, and the dictates of justice were found to operate as correctives 
on the habitual meanness and selfishness of our nature: at present this 
order is reversed ; and it is discovered that justice and humanity are 
not obstacles in the way of, but that they are the most effectual 
strengtheners and supporters of our prevailing passions. Mr. Malthus 
has ‘admirably reconciled the old quarrel between speculation and 
practice,’ by shewing (I suppose in humble imitation of Mandeville) 
that our duty and our vices both lean the same way, and that the ends 
of public virtue and benevolence are best answered by the meanness, 
pride, extravagance, and insensibility of individuals. This is certainly 
a very convenient doctrine; and it is not to be wondered at, that it 
should have become so fashionable as it has.' 

While the prejudice infused into the public mind by this gentle¬ 
man’s writings subsists in its full force, I am almost convinced that 
any serious attempt at bettering the condition of the poor will be 
ineffectual. The only object at present is to gain time. The less it 
is meddled with either with good or bad intentions, the better. 
Tampering with the disease ‘ will but skin and film the ulcerous part, 
while foul corruption, mining all within, infects unseen.’ I have not 
confidence enough either in the integrity, the abilities, or the power 
of our state-doctors to be willing to trust it entirely in their hands. 
They risk nothing, if they fail. The patient is in too desperate a 

* The late Sir W. Pultcney, whose character for liberality is well known, was 
firmly persuaded that the author of the Essay on Population was the greatest man 
that ever lived, and really wished to have bestowed some personal remuneration on 
Mr, M. as his political confessor, for having absolved him from all doubts and 
scruples in the exercise of his favourite virtue. 
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state to bring any imputation on their skill; and after all, it is only 
trying experiments in corpore vilt. The only thing they need be afraid 
of is in reality doing too much good. This is the only error which 
would never be forgiven by those whose resentment they have most 
reason to dread. This however there will be no danger of. The 
state of public feeling, the dispositions of individuals, the narrow 
jealousy of parties, and the interests of the most powerful members of 
the community will, I suspect, suffer little effectually to be done for 
bettering the condition, exalting the character, enlightening the under¬ 
standings, or securing the comforts, the independence, the virtue and 
happiness of the lower classes of the people. But, I am not equally 
sure that the means employed for this very purpose may not be made 
a handle for stifling every principle of liberty and honour in the hearts 
of a free people. It will be no difficult matter, as things are circum¬ 
stanced, under pretence of propriety and economy, to smuggle in the 
worst of tyrannies, a principle of unrelenting, incessant, vexatious, 
over-ruling influence, extending to each individual, and to all the 
petty concerns of life. 

This is what strikes me on the first view of the subject. I would 
ask. Is Mr. Whitbread sure of the instruments he is to employ in the 
execution of his scheme ? Is he sure that his managing partners in 
this new political firm of opulent patronage will not play the game 
into the hands of those whose views of government and civilization 
are very different from his own ? But it seems, that whether practic¬ 
able, or no, Mr. Whitbread must bring in a Poor Bill. The effect 
of it appears to me to be putting the poor into the wardship of the 
rich, to be doing away the little remains of independence we have 
left, and making them once more what they were formerly, the vassals 
of a wealthy aristocracy. For my own part, who do not pretend to 
see far into things, and do not expect miracles from human nature, I 
should wish to trust as little as possible to the liberality and enlightened 
views of country squires, or to the tender mercies of justices of the 
peace. 

The example of Scotland is held out to us as a proof of the 
beneficial effects of popular education, and we are promised all the 
same advantages from the adoption of the same plan. The education 
of the poor is the grand specific which is to cure all our disorders, 
and make the leper whole again; and, like other specifics, it is to 
operate equally on all constitutions and in all cases. But I may ask. 
Is the education of the poor the only circumstance in which Scotland 
differs from England? Are there no other circumstances in the 
situation of this country that may render such a scheme impracticable, 
or counteract its good effects, or render it even worse than nugatory ? 
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Is knowledge in itself a principle of such universal and indisputable 
excellence that it can never be misapplied, that it can never be made 
the instrument and incentive to mischief, or that it can never be 
mixed and contaminated with * baser matter * ? Do not the peculiar 
principles and discipline of the church of Scotland, does not the 
traditional and habitual faith in the doctrines of religion, do not the 
general manners not of the poor only, but of the other classes of 
society, does not the state of cultivation, do not the employments of 
the people, the absence of luxury, and temptation, the small number 
of great towns, and the remains of ancient customs, tend to strengthen, 
to forward, to give consistency to, and secure the good effects of 
education ? Or will Mr. Whitbread say that he can supply the 
place of these with a beadle, a white wand, a spelling book, and a 
primmer ? Supposing it practicable, will the adoption of a general 
plan of education have the same effect in our great manufacturing 
towns, in our sea-ports, in the metropolis, that it has in the heart of 
Scotland, or in the mountains of Cumberland ? Will it not have the 
contrary effect ? 

It is not reading in the abstract, but tlie kind of reading they are 
likely to meet with, and the examples about them leading them to 
emulate the patterns of sobriety and industry, or of vice and profligacy 
held out to them in books, that will do either good or harm to the 
morals of a people. In the country the people read moral or religious, 
or, at least, innocent books, and therefore, they are benefited by 
them ; in towns, they as often meet with licentious and idle publica¬ 
tions, which must do them harm. It is in vain to say that you will 
give them ^ood books, they will get had ones. Will those hot-beds of 
vice, the factories of Manchester, &c., be less fruitful for having the 
farina of knowledge sprinkled over them ? Will not corruption 
quicken faster, and spread wider for having this new channel opened 
to it ? Will a smattering in books, and the current pamphlets of the 
day tend to quench and smother the flame of the passions, or will it 
add fuel to them ? I do not scruple to assert, that religion itself, 
when it comes in contact with certain situations, may be highly 
dangerous. It is the soil in which the greatest virtues and the 
greatest vices take root. Where it has not strength to stop the 
torrent of dissolute manners, it gives it additional force by checking 
it; as the bow that has been bent the contrary way, recoils back 
with tenfold violence. It is for this reason that the morals of the 
people in the trading towns in the north of England arc, I believe, 
worse than they are farther south, because they are brought up more 
religiously. The common people there are almost all of them origin¬ 
ally dissenters. Again, it may be asked, will the poor people in the 
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trading towns send their children to school instead of sending them to 
work at a factory ? Or will their employers, forgetting their own 
interests, compel them to do it ? Or will they give up their profits 
and their wealth for the sake of informing the minds, and preserving 
the morals of the poor ? Oh I no. It may be replied, that it is 
chiefly for the peasantry and country people, who compose the largest 
part of the community, that this plan of education is intended. But 
they are the very people who do not stand in need of it, and to 
whom, if it does no harm, it will do little good. If working hard, 
and living sparingly are the chief lessons meant to be inculcated in 
their minds, they are already tolerably perfect in their parts. As for 
the rest, it is in vain to attempt to make men any thing else but what 
their situation makes them. We are the creatures not of knowledge, 
but of circumstances. 

For all these reasons I cannot help looking at this general parallel 
between the benefits derived from education in Scotland, and those 
expected from it in this country as little better than a leurre de dupe. 
The advantages of education in the abstract are, I fear, like other 
abstractions, not to be found in nature. I thought that the rage for 
blind reform, for abstract utility, and general reasoning, had been 
exploded long since. If ever it was proper, it was proper on general 
subjects, on the nature of man and his prospects in general. But the 
spirit of abstraction driven out of the minds of philosophers has 
passed into the heads of members of parliament: banished from the 
closets of the studious, it has taken up its favourite abode in the 
House of Commons. It has only shifted its ground and its objects 
according to the character of those in whom it is found. It has 
dwindled down into petty projects, speculative details, and dreams of 
practical, positive matter-of-fact improvement. These new candidates 
for fame come in awkwardly holding up the train of philosophy; 
and, like the squires of political romance, invite you to sit down with 
them to the spoonfuls of whipt syllabub, the broken scraps of logic, 
and the same banquet of windy promises which had been so much 
more handsomely served up, and to satiety, by their masters. 

I know nothing of Mr. Whitbread personally. His character 
stands fair with the public, for consistency and good intention. But 
I cannot recognise in his plodding, mechanical, but ill-directed and 
unsuccessful endeavours to bring to justice a great public delinquent, 
in his flowery common-place harangues, or in the cold, philosophic 
indiflPerence of the sentiments he has expressed upon the present 
occasion, either the genius, penetration, or generous enthusiasm, 
(regulated, not damped by the dictates of reason) which shall be 
equally proof against the artifices of designing men, against the 
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sanguine delusions of personal vanity, or the difliculties, the delays, 
the disgust, and probable odium to be encountered in the determined 
prosecution of such a task. The celebrated Howard fell a martyr to 
the great cause of humanity in which he embarked. He plunged 
into the depth of dungeons, into the loathsome cells of disease, 
ignominy, and despair; he sacrificed health and life itself as a pledge 
of the sincerity of his motives. But what proof has Mr. Whitbread 
ever given of his true and undissembled attachment to the same 
cause ? What sacrifices has he made, what fatigues has he suffered, 
what pain has he felt, what privation has he undergone in the pursuit 
of his object, that he should be depended on as the friend and 
guardian of the poor, as the dispenser of good or ill to millions of his 
fellow-beings? The ‘champion’ should be the‘child’ of poverty. 
The author of our religion, when he came to save the world, took 
our nature upon him, and became as one of us: it is not likely that 
any one should ever prove the saviour of the poor, who has not 
common feelings with them, and who does not know their weaknesses 
and wants. To the officious inquiries of all others. What then are 
we to do for them I the best answer would perhaps be, Let them 
alone.— 

I return to the subject from which I set out, and from which I 
have wandered without intending it; I mean the system of Mr. 
Malthus, under the auspices of whose discoveries it seems the present 
plan is undertaken, though it differs in many of its features from the 
expedients recommended by that author. I am afraid that the parent 
discovery may, however, in spite of any efforts to prevent it, overlay 
the ricketty offspring. Besides, the original design and principle 
gives a bias to all our subsequent proceedings, and warps our views 
without our perceiving it. Mr. Malthus’s system must, I am sure, 
ever remain a stumbling block in the way of true political economy, 
as innate ideas for a long time confused and perplexed all attempts at 

f )hilo 80 phy. It is an i^nis fatuusy which can only beguile the thought- 
ess gazer, and lead him into bogs and quicksands, before he knows 
where he is. The details of his system arc, I believe, as confused, 
contradictory, and uncertain, as the system itself. I shall, however, 
confine my remarks to the outlines of his plan, and his general prin¬ 
ciples of reasoning. In these respects, I have no hesitation in saying 
that his work is the most complete specimen of illogicaly crude and 
contradictory reasoning, that perhaps was ever offered to the notice 
of the public. A clear and comprehensive mind is, I conceive, 
shewn, not in the extensiveness of the plan which an author has 
chalked out for himself, but in the order and connection observed in 
the arrangement of the subject, and the consistency of the several 
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parts. This praise is so far from being applicable to the reasoning of 
our author, that nothing was ever more loose and incoherent. ‘ The 
latter end of his commonwealth always forgets the beginning.* Argu¬ 
ment threatens argument, conclusion stands opposed to conclusion. 
This page is an answer to the following one, and that to the next. 
There is hardly a single statement in the whole work, in which he 
seems to have had a distinct idea of his own meaning. The principle 
itself is neither new, nor does it prove any thing new ; least of all 
does it prove what he meant it to prove. His whole theory is a 
continued contradiction ; it is a nullity in the science of political 
philosophy. 

I must, however, defer the proof of these assertions to another 
letter, when, if you should deem what I have already said worthy 
the notice of your readers, I hope to make them out to their and 
your satisfaction. 


LETTER II 

ON THE ORIGINALITY OF MR. MALTHUs’s 
PRINCIPAL ARGUMENT 

Sir, —The English have been called a nation of philosophers; as I 
conceive, on very slender foundations. They are indeed somewhat 
slow and dull, and would be wise, if they could. They are fond of 
deep questions without understanding them ; and have that perplexed 
and plodding kind of intellect, which takes delight in difficulties, and 
contradictions, without ever coming to a conclusion. They feel most 
interest in things which promise to be the least interesting. What is 
confused and unintelligible they take to be profound; whatever is 
remote and uncertain, they conceive must be of vast weight and 
importance. They are always in want of some new and mighty 
project in science, in politics, or in morality for the morbid sensibility 
of their minds to brood over and exercise itself upon : and by the 
time they are tired of puzzling themselves to no purpose about one 
absurdity, another is generally ready to start up, and take its place. 
Thus there is a perpetual restless succession of philosophers and 
systems of philosophy: and the proof they give you of their wisdom 
to-day, is by convincing you what fools they were six months before. 
Their pretensions to solidity of understanding rest on the foundation 
of their own shallowness and levity; and their gravest demonstrations 
rise out of the ruins of others. 

Mr. Malthus has for some time past been lord of the ascendant. 
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But I will Tenturc to predict that his reign will not be of long dura¬ 
tion. His hour is almost come ; and this mighty luminary, * who so 
lately scorched us in the meridian, will sink temperately to the west, 
and be hardly felt as he descends.’ It is not difficult to account for 
the very favourable reception his work has met with in certain classes 
of society : it must be a source of continual satisfaction to their minds 
by relieving them from the troublesome feelings so frequently occa¬ 
sioned by the remains of certain silly prejudices, and by enabling 
them to set so completely at defiance the claims of ‘ worthless 
importunity in rags.’ But it is not easy to account for the attention 
which our author’s reasonings have excited among thinking men, 
except from a habit of extreme abstraction and over-refined specula¬ 
tion, unsupported by actual observation or a general knowledge of 
practical subjects, in consequence of which the mind is dazzled and 
confounded by any striking fact which thwarts its previous conclu¬ 
sions. There is also in some minds a low and narrow jealousy, 
which makes them glad of any opportunity to escape from the con¬ 
templation of magnificent scenes of visionary excellence, to hug 
themselves in their own indifference and apathy, and to return once 
more to their natural level. Mr. Malthus’s essay was in this respect 
a nice ht-down from the too sanguine expectations and overstrained 
enthusiasm which preceded it. Else, how a work of so base 
tendency, and so poorly glossed over, which strikes at the root of 
every humane principle, and all the while cants about sensibility and 
morality, in which the little, low, rankling malice of a parish-beadle, 
or the overseer of a workhouse is disguised in the garb of philosophy, 
and recommended as a dress for every English gentleman to wear, in 
which false logic is buried under a heap of garbled calculations, such 
as a bad player might make at cribbage to puzzle those with, who 
knew less of the game than himself, where every argument is a felo de 
sCy and defeats its own purpose, containing both ‘ its bane and anti¬ 
dote ’ within itself, how otherwise such a miserable reptile perform¬ 
ance should ever have crawled to that height of reputation which it 
has reached, I am utterly unable to comprehend. But it seems 
Mr. Malthus’s essay was a discovery* There are those whom I have 
heard place him by the side of Sir Isaac Newton, as both equally 
great, the one in natural, the other in political philosophy. But 
waving this comparison, I must confess, that were I really persuaded 
that Mr. Malthus had made any discovery at all, there is so little 
originality, and so much ill-nature and illiberality in the world, that I 
should be tempted to overlook the large share of the latter which 
Mr. Malthus possesses in common with the rest of mankind (and 
which in him may probably be owing to ill-digestion, to a sickly 
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constitution, or some former distaste conceived against poverty) and 
to consider him merely in the light of a man of genius, Multum 
abludit ima^^o. Indeed I do not much see what there is to discover 
on the subject, after reading the genealogical table of Noah^s 
descendants, and knowing that the world is round. But even allow¬ 
ing that there was something in the nature of the subject which threw 
over it a veil of almost impenetrable obscurity, Mr. Malthus was not 
the first who found out the secret. Whatever some of his ignorant 
admirers may pretend, Mr. Malthus will not say that this was the 
case. He has himself given us a list of authors, some of whom he 
had read before, and some since the first publication of his Essay,' 
who fully understood and clearly stated this principle. Among these 
Wallace is the chief. He has not only stated the general principle 
with the utmost force and precision, by pointing out the necessary 
disproportion between the tendency in population and the tendency in 
the means of subsistence to increase after a certain period, (and till 
this period, namely till the world became fully I must contend in 
opposition to Mr. Malthus that the disproportion would not be 
necessaryy but artificial) ; but what is most remarkable, he has 
brought this very argument forward as an answer to the same schemes 
of imaginary improvement, which the author of the Essay on popula¬ 
tion first employed it to overturn.® For it is to be remembered that 
the use which our author has since made of this principle to shut up 
the workhouse, to snub the poor, to stint them in their wages, to 
deny them any relief from the parish, and preach lectures to them on 
the new-invented crime of matrimony, was an after-thought. His 
first, his grand, his most memorable effort was directed against the 
modern philosophy. It was the service his borrowed weapons did in 
that cause, that sanctified them at all other purposes. I shall have 
occasion by and by to examine how far the argument was a solid 
one; at present I am only inquiring into the originality of the idea. 
And here I might content myself with referring your readers to 
Wallace's work; or it might be sufficient to inform them that after 
indulging in the former part of it in all the schemes of fancied 
excellence and Utopian government, which Sir Thomas More and so 
many other philosophers and speculators have endeavoured to establish, 

^ Among the former are Hume, Wallace, Smith, and Price ; among the latter 
are the Economists, Montesquieu, Franklin, Sir James Steuart, Arthur Young, 
Mr. Townshend, Plato, and Aristotle. 

* I beg leave to refer the reader to tome letter! which appeared on thif subject, 
in the Monthly Magazine, written by a well informed and ingenious man, who 
had too much good tense and firmness to be carried away by the tide of vulgar 
prejudice. 
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he then enters into an elaborate refutation of them, by describing the 
evils, ‘the universal confusion and perplexity in which all such 
perfect forms of society must soon terminate, the sooner on account 
of their perfection/ from the principle of population, and as he 
expresses it, ‘ from these primary determinations in nature, a limited 
earth, a limited degree of fertility, and the continual increase of 
mankind.* However, as it is probable that most of your readers may 
not have the book within their reach, and as people do not like to 
take these things upon trust, or from a mere general representation of 
them, I must beg your insertion of the following extract from the 
work itself; and though it is pretty long, yet as you. Sir, seem to be 
of opinion with me that the subject of Mr. Malthus’s reputation is a 
matter of no mean interest to the public, I am in hopes that you will 
not think your pages misemployed in dissipating the illusion. As to 
Mr. Malthus himself, if he is a vain man, he ought to be satisfied 
with this acknowledgement of his importance. 

‘ But without entering further into these abstracted and uncertain 
speculations, it deserves our particular attention, that as no govern¬ 
ment which hath hitherto been established, is free from all seeds of 
corruption, or can be expected to be eternal; so if we suppose a 
government to be perfect in its original frame, and to be administered 
in the most perfect manner, after whatever model we suppose it to 
have been framed, such a perfect form would be so far from lasting 
for ever, that it must come to an end so much the sooner on account 
of its perfection. For, though happily such governments should be 
firmly established, though they should be found consistent with the 
reigning passions of human nature, though they should spread far and 
wide; nay, though they should prevail universally, they must at last 
involve mankind in the deepest perplexity, and in universal confusion. 
For how excellent soever they may be in their own nature, they are 
altogether inconsistent with the present frame of nature, and with a 
limited extent of earth. 

‘ Under a perfect government, the inconveniences of having a 
family would be so intirely removed, children would be so well 
taken care of, and everything become so favourable to populousness, 
that though some sickly seasons or dreadful plagues in particular 
climates might cut off multitudes, yet in general, mankind would 
encrease so prodigiously, that the earth would at last be over-stocked, 
and become unable to support its numerous inhabitants. 

‘ How long the earth, with the best culture of which it is capable 
from human genius and industry, might be able to nourish its 
perpetually encreasing inhabitants, is as impossible as it is unnecessary 
to be determined. It is not probable that it could have supported 
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them during so long a period as since the creation of Adam. But 
whatever may be supposed of the length of this period, of necessity 
it must be granted, that the earth could not nourish them for ever, 
unless either its fertility could be continually augmented, or by some 
secret in nature, like what certain enthusiasts have expected from the 
philosopher’s stone, some wise adept in the occult sciences, should 
invent a method of supporting mankind quite different from any 
thing known at present. Nay, though some extraordinary method of 
supporting them might possibly be found out, yet if there was no 
bound to the increase of mankind, which would be the case under 
a perfect government, there would not even be sufficient room for 
containing their bodies upon the surface of the earth, or upon any 
limited surface whatsoever. It would be necessary, therefore, in 
order to find room for such multitudes of men, that the earth should 
be continually enlarging in bulk, as an animal or vegetable body. 

‘ Now since philosophers may as soon attempt to make mankind 
immortal, as to support the animal frame without food ; it is equally 
certain, that limits are set to the fertility of the earth, and that its 
bulk, so far as is hitherto known, hath continued always the same, 
and probably could not be much altered without making considerable 
changes in the solar system. It would be impossible, therefore, to 
support the great numbers of men who would be raised up under a 
|)erfect government; the earth would be overstocked at last, and the 
greatest admirers of such fanciful schemes must foresee the fatal 
period when they would come to an end, as they are altogether in¬ 
consistent with the limits of that earth in which they must exists 

‘ What a miserable catastrophe of the most generous of all human 
systems of government! How dreadfully would the magistrates of 
such commonwealths find themselves disconcerted at that fatal period, 
when there was no longer any room for new colonies, and when the 
earth could produce no further supplies! During all the preceding 
ages, while there was room for increase, mankind must have been 
happy; the earth must have been a paradise in the literal sense, as 
the greatest part of it must have been turned into delightful and fruit¬ 
ful gardens. But when the dreadful time should at last come, when 
our globe, by the most diligent culture, could not produce what was 
sufficient to nourish its numerous inhabitants, what happy expedient 
could then be found out to remedy so great an evil ? 

‘ In such a cruel necessity, must there be a law to restrain marriage ? 
Must multitudes of women be shut up in cloisters like the ancient 
vestals or modern nuns ? To keep a ballance between the two sexes, 
must a proportionable number of men be debarred from marriage ? 
Shall the Utopians, following the wicked policy of superstition, forbid 
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their priests to marry; or shall they rather sacrifice men of some 
other profession for the good of the state ? Or, shall they appoint 
the sons of certain families to be maimed at their birth, and give a 
sanction to the unnatural institution of eunuchs ? If none of these 
expedients can be thought proper, shall they appoint a certain number 
of infants to be exposed to death as soon as they are born, determining 
the proportion according to the exigencies of the state; and pointing 
out the particular victims by lot, or according to some established 
rule ? Or, must they shorten the period of human life by a law, and 
condemn all to die after they had compleated a certain age, which 
might be shorter or longer, as provisions were either more scanty or 
plentiful? Or what other method should they devise (for an ex¬ 
pedient would be absolutely necessary) to restrain the number of 
citizens within reasonable bounds ? 

‘ Alas I how unnatural and inhuman must every such expedient be 
accounted! The natural passions and appetites of mankind are 
planted in our frame, to answer the best ends for the happiness both 
of the individuals and of the species. Shall we be obliged to con¬ 
tradict such a wise order ? Shall we be laid under the necessity of 
acting barbarously and inhumanly ? Sad and fatal necessity ! And 
which, after all, could never answer the end, but would give rise to 
violence and war. For mankind would never agree about such 
regulations. Force, and arms, must at last decide their quarrels, and 
the deaths of such as fall in battle, leave sufficient provisions for the 
survivors, and make room for others to be born. 

‘ Thus the tranquillity and numerous blessings of the Utopian 
governments would come to an end; war, or cruel and unnatural 
customs, be introduced, and a stop put to the increase of mankind, 
to the advancement of knowledge, and to the culture of the earth, in 
spite of the most excellent laws and wisest precautions. The more 
excellent the laws had been, and the more strictly they had been 
observed, mankind must have sooner become miserable. The re¬ 
membrance of former times, the greatness of their wisdom and virtue, 
would conspire to heighten their distress; ^ and the world, instead 
of remaining the mansion of wisdom and happiness, become the 
scene of vice and confusion. Force and fraud must prevail, and 
mankind be reduced to the same calamitous condition as at present. 

‘ Such a melancholy situation in consequence merely of the want 
of provisions, is in truth more unnatural than all their present 
calamities. Supposing men to have abused their liberty, by which 

^ Yet it it extraordinary that with all their wisdom and virtue they would not 
be able to take any ttept to prevent this dittresa. This is a species of fascination, 
of which it ii difficult to form any coaceptioa» 
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abuse, vice has once been introduced into the world; and that wrong 
notions, a bad taste, and vicious habits, have been strengthened by 
the defects of education and government, our present distresses may 
be easily explained. They may even be called natural, being the 
natural consequences of our depravity. They may be supposed to 
be the means by which providence punishes vice; and by setting 
bounds to the increase of mankind, prevents the earth's being 
overstocked, and men being laid under the cruel necessity of 
killing one another. But to suppose that in the course of a 
favourable providence, a perfect government had been established, 
under which the disorders of human passions had been powerfully 
corrected and restrained ; poverty, idleness, and war banished ; the 
earth made a paradise ; universal friendship and concord established, 
and human society rendered flourishing in all respects; and that such 
a lovely constitution should be overturned, not by the vices of men, or 
their abuse of liberty, but by the order of nature itself, seems wholly 
unnatural, and altogether disagreeable to the methods of providence. 

‘ By reasoning in this manner, it is not pretended that 'tis un* 
natural to set bounds to human knowledge and happiness, or to the 
grandeur of society, and to confine what is finite to proper limits. It 
is certainly fit to set just bounds to every thing according to its 
nature, and to adjust all things in due proportion to one another. 
Undoubtedly, such an excellent order, is actually established through¬ 
out all the works of God, in his wide dominions. But there are 
certain primary determinations in nature, to which all other things 
of a subordinate kind must be adjusted. A limited earth, a limited 
degree of fertility and the continual increase of mankind are three of 
these original constitutions. To these determinations, human affairs, 
and the circumstances of all other animals, must be adapted. In 
which view, it is unsuitable to our ideas of order, that while the 
earth is only capable of maintaining a determined number, the human 
race should increase without end. This would be the necessary 
consequence of a perfect government and education. On which 
account it is more contrary to just proportion, to suppose that such a 
perfect government should be established in such circumstances, than 
that by permitting vice, or the abuse of liberty in the wisdom of 
providence, mankind should never be able to multiply so as to be 
able to overstock the earth. 

‘ From this view of the circumstances of the world, notwith¬ 
standing the high opinion we have of the merits of Sir Thomas 
More, and other admired projectors of perfect governments in ancient 
or modern times, we may discern how little can be expected from 
their most perfect systems. 
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‘ As for these worthy philosophers, patriots, and law-givers, who 
have employed their talents in framing such excellent models, we 
ought to do justice to their characters, and gratefully to acknowledge 
their generous efforts to rescue the world out of that distress into 
which it has fallen, through the imperfection of government. Sincere, 
and ardent in their love of virtue, enamoured of its lovely form, 
deeply interested for the happiness of mankind, to the best of their 
skill, and with hearts full of zeal, they have strenuously endeavoured 
to advance human society to perfection. For this, their memory 
ought to be sacred to posterity. But if they expected their beautiful 
systems actually to take place, their hopes were ill founded, and they 
were not sufficiently aware of the consequences. 

‘ The speculations of such ingenious authors enlarge our views, and 
amuse our fancies. They are useful for directing us to correct 
certain errors at particular times. Able legislators ought to consider 
them as models, and honest patriots ought never to lose sight of them, 
or any proper opportunity of transplanting the wisest of their maxims 
into their own governments, as far as they are adapted to their 
particular circumstances, and will give no occasion to dangerous 
convulsions. But this is all that can be expected. Though such 
ingenious romances should chance to be read and admired, jealous 
and selfish politicians need not be alarmed. Such statesmen need 
not fear that ever such airy systems shall be able to destroy their 
craft, or disappoint them of their intention to sacrifice the interests 
of mankind to their own avarice or ambition. There is too powerful 
a charm which works secretly in favor of such politicians, which will 
for ever defeat all attempts to establish a perfect government. There 
is no need of miracles for this purpose. The vices of mankind are 
sufficient. And we need not doubt but providence will make use of 
them, for preventing the establishment or governments which are by 
no means suitable to the present circumstances of the earth.^ See 
Various Prospects of mankind, nature and providence. Chap. iv. 
p. 113. 

Here then we have not only the same argument stated; but stated 
in the same connection and brought to bear on the very same subject 
to which it is applied by the author of the Essay. The principle 
and the consequences deduced from it are exactly the same. It 
often happens that one man is the first to make a particular discovery 
or observation, and that another draws from it an important inference of 
which the former was not at all aware. But this is not the case in the 
present instance. As far as general reasoning will go, it is impossible 
that any thing should be stated more clearly, more fully and explicitly 
than Wallace has here stated the argument against the progressive 
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amelioration of human affairs, from the sole principle of population. 

‘ So will his anticipation prevent Mr. Malthus’s discovery; ’ for it 
happens that Wallace’s book was published so long ago as the year 
1761. As to the details of the Essay, I shall leave them to the 
connoisseursy not pretending to know much about the matter ; but as to 
the general principle or ground-work, I must contend that it was 
completely pre-occupied ; Mr. Malthus has no more pretentions to 
originality on that score, than I or any one else would have, who 
after having read Mr. Malthus’s work undertook to retail the 
arguments contained in it and did it in words a little different from 
his own.—‘ Oh ! but,* I hear some one exclaim, ‘ the geometrical 
and arithmetical series ! Has Wallace said any thing of them ? did 
he find them out, or was not this discovery reserved entirely for the 
genius and penetration of Mr. Malthus?’ Why really I do not 
know: whether after having brought his principle to light, he 
christened it himself, is more than I can pretend to determine. It 
seems to me sufficient for Wallace to have said that let the one ratio 
increase as fast as it would, the other would increase much faster, as 
this is all that is practically meant by a geometrical and arithmetical 
series. I should have no objection to let Mr. Malthus have the honour 
of standing godfather to another’s bantling (and Mr. Shandy was of 
opinion that it was a matter of as great importance to hit upon a 
lucky name for a child as to beget it) but that the technical phrase 
he has employed as a convenient shorthand method of explaining the 
subject, in reality applies only to one half of it. The gradual 
increase applies only to the degree of cultivation of the earth, not 
to the quantity. These two things are palpably distinct. It does 
not begin to take place till the whole surface of the earth has been 
cultivated to a certain degree, or only with respect to those parts of 
it which have been cultivated. It is evident that while most of the 
soil remained wholly unoccupied and uncultivated, (which must have 
been the case for many ages after these two principles began to 
operate, and is still the case in many countries) the power of increase 
in the productions of the earth, and consequently, in the support of 
population would be exactly in proportion to the population itself, 
for there would be nothing more necessary in order to the earth’s 
maintaining its inhabitants than that there should be inhabitants enough 
to till it. In this case the cultivation of the earth would be limited by 
the population, not the population by the state of the cultivation. 
Where there was no want of room, and a power of transporting 
themselves from place to place, which there would naturally be in 
great continents, and in gradually increasing colonies, there could be 
no want of subsistence. All that would be wanted would be power 
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to raise or gather the fruits which the earth had in store, which as 
long as men were born with hands they would be always able to do. 
If a certain extent of ground easily maintained a certain number of 
inhabitants, they would only have to spread themselves over double 
the surface to maintain double the number. The difficulty is not in 
making more land maintain more men, but in making the same spot 
of ground maintain a greater number than it did before. Thus Noah 
might have taken possession of the three contiguous quarters of the 
globe for himself and his three sons; and, if instead of having three 
sons, he had had three hundred, there would, I believe, have been no 
danger of their starving, but the contrary, from the rapid increase of 
population. What I mean to shew is, that it is not true as a general 
principle that the increase of population and the increase of sub¬ 
sistence are necessarily disproportionate to each other, that the one is 
in a geometrical, the other is in an arithmetical ratio; but, that in a 
particular and very important view of the subject, the extent of 
population is only limited by the extent of the earth, and that the 
increase of the means of subsistence will be in proportion to the 
greater extent of surface occupied, which may be enlarged as fast as 
there are numbers to occupy it. I have been thus particular, because 
mathematical terms carry with them an imposing air of accuracy and 
profundity, and ought, therefore, to be applied strictly, and with the 
greatest caution, or not at all. I should say, then, that looking at 
the subject in a general and philosophical point of view, I do not 
think that the expression of an arithmetical and geometrical series 
applies: for, with respect to the extent of ground occupied, which is 
one thing on which population depends, and in the first instance 
always, this might evidently be increased in any ratio whatever, that 
the increase of population would admit, until the earth was entirely 
occupied; and after that there would be no room either for a 
geometrical or arithmetical progression ; it would be at an absolute 
stand. The distinction is therefore confined to the degree of art and 
diligence used in the cultivation of those parts which have been 
already occupied. This has no doubt gone on at a very slow 
kind of snail’s pace from the very first, and will I dare say continue 
to do so. Or to adopt Wallace’s distinction, the increase of 
population is either not restricted at all by the * limited nature of 
the earth,’ or it is limited absolutely by it: it is only kept back 
indefinitely by the ‘limited fertility’ of the earth; and it cannot be 
said to be kept back necessarily by this, while there are vast tracts 
of habitable land left untouched. Till there is no more room, and 
no more food to be procured without extreme exertion and con¬ 
trivance, the arithmetical and geometrical ratios do not naturally 
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begin to operate ; and the gradual increase that might take place 
after that period, is not in my opinion (who am no great speculator) 
of sufficient importance to deserve a pompous appellation. I would, 
therefore, rather stop there, because it will simplify the question. 
Till the world is full, or at least till every country is full, that is, 
maintains as many inhabitants as the soil will admit, namely, till it 
can be proved satisfactorily that it might not by taking proper 
methods be made to maintain double the number that it does, the 
increase of mankind is not necessarily checked by the ‘ limited 
extent of the earth,* nor by its ‘ limited fertility,* but by other 
causes. Till then population must be said to be kept down, not by 
the original constitution of nature, but by the will of man. Till 
then, Mr. Malthus has no right to set up his arithmetical and 
geometrical ratios upon the face of the earth, and say they are the 
work of nature. You, Sir, will not be at a loss to perceive the 
fallacy which lurks under the gloss which Mr. Malthus has here 
added to Wallace’s text. His readers looking at his mathematical 
scale will be apt to suppose, that population is a naturally growing 
and necessary evil; that it is always encroaching on and straitening 
the means of existence, and doing more harm than good: that its 
pernicious effects are at all times and in all places equally necessary 
and unavoidable; that it is at all times an evil, but that the evil 
increases in proportion to the increase of population ; and that, there¬ 
fore, there is nothing so necessary as to keep population down at all 
events. This is the imperious dictate of nature, the grinding law of 
necessity, the end and the fulfilling of the commandment. I do not 
mean to say, that Mr. Malthus does not often shift his ground on 
this subject, or that he is not himself aware of the deception. It is 
sufficient for him that he has it to resort to, whenever he is in want 
of it, that he has been able to throw dust in his readers* eyes, and 
dazzle them by a specious shew of accuracy ; that he has made out 
a bill of indictment against the principle of pojiulation as a common 
nuisance in society, and has obtained a general warrant against it, and 
may have it brought into court as a felon whenever he thinks proper. 
He has alarmed men’s minds with confused apprehensions on the 
subject, by setting before their eyes, in an orderly series, the malignant 
nature and terrible effects of population, which are perpetually 
increasing as it goes on; and they are ready to assent to every 
scheme that promises to keep these dreadful evils at a distance from 
them. ‘ Sacro tremuere timore. Every coward is planet-struck.* 
But nothing of all this is the truth. Population is only an evil, 
as Mr. Malthus has himself shewn, in proportion as it is excessive; 
it is not a necessary evil, till the supply of food can, from natural 
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causes, no longer keep pace with it: till this is the case, no restraints 
are necessary, and when this is the case, the same wholesome degree 
of restraint, the same quantity of vice and misery, will operate equally 
to prevent any tremendous consequences, whether the actual popula¬ 
tion is great or small; that is, whether it is stopped only from 
having reached the utmost limits prescribed by nature, or whether it 
has been starved and crushed down long before that period by 
positive, arbitrary institutions, and the perverse nature of man. But 
this is entering upon a matter which I intended to reserve for another 
letter in which 1 shall examine the force of the arguments which 
Mr. Malthus has built upon this principle. At present, I have done 
all that was necessary to the performance of the first part of my 
engagement, which was to shew that Mr. Malthus had little claim to 
the praise of originality. 


LETTER III 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION AS AFFECTING 
THE SCHEMES OF UTOPIAN IMPROVEMENT 


* A swaggering paradox, when once explained, soon sinks 
into an unmeaning common-place/ 


BUIKE. 


Sir, —This excellent saying of a great man was never more strictly 
applicable to any system than it is to Mr. Malthus^s paradox, and his 
explanation of it. It seemed, on the first publication of the Essay on 
Population, as if the whole world was going to be turned topsy-turvy, 
all our ideas of moral good, and evil were in a manner confounded, 
we scarcely knew whether we stood on our head or our heels: but 
after exciting considerable expectation, giving us a good shake, and 
making us a little dizzy, Mr, Malthus, does as we do when we shew 
the children London^ —sets us on our feet again, and every thing goes 
on as before. The common notions that prevailed on this subject, till 
our author^s first population-scheme tended to weaken them, were that 
life is a blessing, and that the more people could be maintained in any 
state in a tolerable degree of health, comfort and decency, the better: 
that want and misery are not desirable in themselves, that famine is 
not to be courted for its own sake, that wars, disease and pestilence 
are not what every friend of his country or his species should pray for 
in the first place : that vice in its different shapes is a thing, that the 
world could do very well without, and that if it could be got rid of 
altogether, it would be a great gain. In short, that the object both 
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of the moralist and politician was to diminish as much as possible the 
quantity of vice and misery existing in the world : without apprehend¬ 
ing that by thus effectually introducing more virtue and happiness, 
more reason and good sense, that by improving the manners of a 
people, removing pernicious habits and principles of acting, or securing 
greater plenty, and a greater number of mouths to partake of it, they 
were doing a disservice to humanity. Then comes Mr. Malthus with 
his octavo book, and tells us there is another great evil, which had 
never been found out, or at least not suflficiently attended to till his 
time, namely excessive population : that this evil was infinitely greater 
and more to be dreaded than all others put together; and that its 
approach could only be checked by vice and misery ; that any increase 
of virtue or happiness, was the direct way to hasten it on ; and that in 
proportion as we attempted to improve the condition of mankind, and 
lessened the restraints of vice and misery, we threw down the only 
barriers that could protect us from this most formidable scourge of 
the species, population. Vice, and misery were indeed evils, but they 
were absolutely necessary evils ; necessary to prevent the introduction 
of others of an incalculably, and inconceivably greater magnitude; 
and that every proposal to lessen their actual quantity on which the 
measure of our safety depended, might be attended with the most 
ruinous consequences, and ought to be looked upon with horror. I 
think. Sir, this description of the tendency and complexion of Mr. 
Malthus’s first essay is not in the least exaggerated, but an exact and 
faithful picture of the impression, which it made on every one^s mind. 

After taking some time to recover from the surprise and hurry into 
which so great a discovery would naturally throw him, he comes 
forward again with a large quarto, in which he is at great pains both 
to say and unsay all that he had said in his former volume, and upon 
the whole concludes, that population is in itself a good thing, that it is 
never likely to do much harm, that virtue and haj^piness ought to be 
promoted by every practicable means, and that the most effectual as 
well as desirable check to excessive population is moral restraint. 
The mighty discovery, thus reduced to, and pieced out by common 
sense, the wonder vanishes, and we breathe a little freely again. Mr. 
Malthus is however, by no means willing to give up his old doctrine, 
or eat his own words : he stickles stoutly for it at times. He has 
his fits of reason and his fits of extravagance, his yielding and his 
obstinate moments, fluctuating between the two, and vibrating back¬ 
wards and forwards with a dexterity of self-contradiction which it is 
wonderful to behold. The following passage is so curious in this 
respect that I cannot help quoting it in this place. Speaking of the 
reply of the author of the Political Justice to his former work, he 
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observes, ‘ But Mr. Godwin says, that if he looks into the past 
history of the world, he does not see that increasing population has 
been controlled and confined by vice and misery alone. In this 
observation I cannot a^ree with him, I will thank Mr. Godwin to 
name to me any check, that in past ages has contributed to keep down 
the population to the level of the means of subsistence, that does not 
fairly come under some form of vice or misery; except indeed the 
check of moral restraint^ which I have mentioned in the course of this 
work ; and which to say the truth, whatever hopes we may entertain 
of its prevalence in future, has undoubtedly in past ages operated with 
very inconsiderable force.* ^ When I assure the reader that I give 
him this passage fairly and fully, I think he will be of opinion with 
me, that it would be difficult to produce an instance of a more 
miserable attempt to reconcile a contradiction by childish evasion, to 
insist upon an argument, and give it up in the same breath. Does 
Mr. Malthus really think that he has such an absolute right and 
authority over this subject of population, that provided he mentions a 
principle, or shews that he is not ignorant of it, and cannot be caught 
napping by the critics, he is at liberty to say that it has or has not had any 
operation, just as he pleases, and that the state of the fact is a matter 
of perfect indifference. He contradicts the opinion of Mr. Godwin 
that vice and misery are not the only checks to population, and gives 
as a proof of his assertion, that he himself truly has mentioned 
another check. Thus after flatly denying that moral restraint has any 
effect at all, he modestly concludes by saying that it has had some, 
no doubt, but pronui,es that it will never have a great deal. Yet in 
the very next page, he says, ‘ On this sentiment, whether virtue, 
prudence or pride, which I have already noticed under the name of 
moral restraint, or of the more comprehensive title, the preventive 
check, it will appear, that in the sequel of this work, 1 shall lay 
considerable stress,* p. 385. This kind of reasoning is enough to 
give one the head-ache. But to take things in their order. 

The most singular thing in this singular performance of our author 
is, that it should have been originally ushered into the world as the 
most complete and only satisfactory answer to the speculations of 
Godwin, Condorcet and others, or to what has been called the modern 
philosophy. A more complete piece of wrong headedness, a more 
strange perversion of reason could hardly be devised by the wit of 
man. Whatever we may think of the doctrine of the progressive 
improvement of the human mind, or of a state of society in which 

^ The prevalence of this check may be estimated by the general proportion of 
virtue and happiness in the world, for if there had been no such check there could 
have been nothing but vice and misery, 
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every thing will be subject to the absolute control of reason, however 
absurd, unnatural, or impracticable we may conceive such a system to 
be, certainly it cannot without the grossest inconsistency be objected 
to it, that such a system would necessarily be rendered abortive, 
because if reason should ever get this mastery over all our actions, 
we shall then be governed entirely by our physical appetites and 
passions, without the least regard to consequences. This appears to 
me a refinement on absurdity. Several philosophers and speculatists 
had supposed that a certain state of society very different from any 
that has hitherto existed was in itself practicable; and that if it were 
realised, it would be productive of a far greater degree of human 
happiness than is compatible with the present institutions of society. 
I have nothing to do with either of these points. I will allow to any 
one who pleases that all such schemes are ‘ false, sophistical, unfounded 
in the extreme.’ But I cannot agree with Mr. Malthus that they 
would be had^ in proportion as they were good ; that their excellence 
would be their ruin ; or that the true and only unanswerable objection 
against all such schemes is that very degree of happiness^ virtue and 
improvement to which they are supposed to give rise. And I cannot 
agree with him in this because it is contrary to common sense, and 
leads to the subversion of every principle of moral reasoning. With¬ 
out perplexing himself with the subtle arguments of his opponents, Mr. 
Malthus comes boldly forward, and says, ‘ Gentlemen, I am willing 
to make you large concessions, I am ready to allow the practicability 
and the desirableness of your schemes, the more happiness, the more 
virtue, the more refinement they are productive of the better, all these 
will only add to the “ exuberant strength of my argument ” ; I have 
a short answer to all objections, to be sure I found it in an old 
political receipt-book, called Prospects, &c. by one Wallace, a man 
not much known, but no matter for xhdXj Jinding is keepings you know’: 
and with one smart stroke of his wand, on which are inscribed certain 
mystical characters, and algebraic proportions, he levels the fairy 
enchantment with the ground. For, says Mr. Malthus, though this 
improved state of society were actually realised, it could not possibly 
continue, but must soon terminate in a state of things pregnant with 
evils far more insupportable than any we at present endure, in con¬ 
sequence of the excessive population which would follow, and the 
impossibility of providing for its support. 

This is what I do not understand. It is, in other words, to assert 
that the doubling the population of a country, for example, after a 
certain period, will be attended with the most pernicious effects, by 
want, famine, bloodshed, and a state of general violence and confusion, 
this will afterwards lead to vices and practices still worse than the 
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physical evils they are designed to prevent, &c. and yet that at this 
period those who will be the most interested in preventing these con¬ 
sequences, and the best acquainted with the circumstances that lead to 
them will neither have the understanding to foresee, nor the heart 
to feel, nor the will to prevent the sure evils to which they expose 
themselves and others, though this advanced state of population, which 
does not admit of any addition without danger is supposed to be the 
immediate result of a more general diffusion of the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life, of more enlarged and liberal views, of a more refined 
and comprehensive regard to our own permanent interests, as well as 
those of others, of corresponding habits and manners, and of a state 
of things, in which our gross animal appetites will be subjected to the 
practical control of reason. The influence of rational motives, of 
refined and long-sighted views of things is supposed to have taken 
place of narrow, selfish and merely sensual motives : this is implied in 
the very statement of the question. ‘ What conjuration and what 
mighty magic * should thus blind our philosophical descendants on 
this single subject in which they are more interested than in all the 
rest, so that they should stand with their eyes open on the edge of a 
precipice, and instead of retreating from it, should throw themselves 
down headlong, I cannot comprehend ; unless indeed we suppose that 
the impulse to propagate the species is so strong and uncontrolable 
that reason has no power over it. This is what Mr. Malthus was 
at one time strongly disposed to assert, and what he is at present 
half inclined to retract. Without this foundation to rest on, the 
whole of his reasoning is unintelligible. It seems to me a most 
childish way of answering any one, who chooses to assert that man¬ 
kind are capable of being governed entirely by their reason, and that 
it would be better for them if they were, to say. No, for if they were 
governed entirely by it, they would be much less able to attend to its 
dictates than they are at present: and the evils, which would thus 
follow from the unrestrained increase of population, would be excessive. 
—Almost every little Miss, who has had the advantage of a boarding- 
school education, or been properly tutored by her mamma, whose hair 
is not of an absolute flame-colour, and who has hopes in time, if she 
behaves prettily, of getting a good husband, waits patiently year after 
year, looks about her, rejects or trifles with half a dozen lovers, 
favouring one, laughing at another, chusing among them * as one picks 
pears, saying, this I like, that I loathe,' with the greatest indifference, 
as if it were no such very pressing affair, and all the *while behaves very 
prettily ; till she is at last smitten with a handsome house, a couple 
of footmen in livery, or a black-servant, or a coach with two sleek 
geldings, with which she is more taken than with her man:—why, 
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what an idea does Mr. Malthus give us of the grave, masculine genius 
of our Utopian philosophers, their sublime attainments and gigantic 
energy, that they will not be able to manage these matters as decently 
and cleverly as the silliest women can do at present! Mr. Malthus 
indeed endeavours to soften the absurdity by saying that moral 
restraint at present owes its strength to selfish motives : what is this 
to the purpose ? If Mr. Malthus chooses to say, that men will 
always be governed by the same gross mechanical motives that they 
are at present, I have no objection to make to it; bpt it is shifting 
the question : it is not arguing against the state of society we are 
considering from the consequences to which it would give rise, but 
against the possibility of its ever existing. It is absurd to object to a 
system on account of the consequences which would follow if we 
were to suppose men to be actuated by entirely different motives and 
principles from what they are at present, and then to say, that those 
consequences would necessarily follow, because men would never be 
what we suppose them. It is very idle to alarm the imagination by 
deprecating the evils that must follow from the practical adoption of a 
particular scheme, yet to allow that we have no reason to dread those 
consequences, but because the scheme itself is impracticable.—But I 
am ashamed of wasting your reader’s time and my own in thus beating 
the air. It is not however my fault that Mr. Malthus has written 
nonsense, or that others have admired it. It is not Mr. Malthus’s 
nonsense, but the opinion of the world respecting it, that I would be 
thought to compliment by this serious refutation of what in itself 
neither deserves nor admits of any reasoning upon it. If however we 
recollect the source from whence Mr. Malthus borrowed his principle 
and the application of it to improvements in political philosophy, we 
must allow that he is merely passive in error. The principle itself 
would not have been worth a farthing to him without the application, 
and accordingly he took them as he found them lying snug together; 
and as Trim having converted the old jack-boots into a pair of new 
mortars immediately planted them against whichever of my uncle 
Toby’s garrisons the allies were then busy in besieging, so the public- 
spirited gallantry of our modern engineer directed him to bend the 
whole force of his clumsy discovery against that system of philosophy 
which was the most talked of at the time, but to which it was the 
least applicable of all others. Wallace, I have no doubt, took up his 
idea either as a paradox, or a jeu esprit^ or because any thing, he 
thought, was of weight enough to overturn what had never existed 
anywhere but in the imagination, or he was led into a piece of false 
logic by an error we are very apt to fall into, of supposing because he 
had never been struck himself by the difficulty of population in such 
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a state of society, that therefore the people themselves would not find 
it out, nor make any provision against it. But though I can in some 
measure excuse a lively paradox, I do not think the same favour 
is to be shewn to the dull, dogged, voluminous repetition of an 
absurdity. 

I cannot help thinking that our author has been too much influenced 
in his different feelings on this subject, by the particular purpose he 
had in view at the time. Mr. Malthus might not improperly have 
taken for the motto of his first edition, ‘ These three bear record on 
earth, vice, misery, and population.’ In his answer to Mr. Godwin, 
this principle was represented as an evil, for which no remedy could 
be found but in evil;—that its operation was mechanical, unceasing, 
necessary ; that it went strait forward to its end, unchecked by fear, 
or reason, or remorse; that the evils, which it drew after it, could 
only be avoided by other evils, by actual vice and misery. Popula¬ 
tion was in fact the great devil, the untamed Beelzebub that was only 
kept chained down by vice and misery, and that if it were once let 
loose from these restraints, it would go forth, and ravage the earth. 
That they were therefore the two main props and pillars of society, 
and that the lower and weaker they kept this principle, the better 
able they were to contend with it: that therefore any diminution of 
that degree of them which at present prevails, and is found sufficient 
to keep the world in order, was of all things chiefly to be dreaded.— 
Mr. Malthus seems fully aware of the importance of the stage-maxim, 
To elevate and surprise. Having once heated the imaginations of his 
readers, he knows that he can afterwards mould them into whatever 
shape he pleases. All this bustle and terror, and stage-effect, and 
theatrical-mummery, was only to serve a temporary purpose, for all 
of a sudden the scene is shifted, and the storm subsides. Having 
frighted away the boldest champions of modern philosophy, this 
monstrous appearance, full of strange and inexplicable horrors, is 
suffered quietly to shrink back to its natural dimensions, and we find 
it to be nothing more than a common-sized tame looking animal, 
which however requires a chain and the whip of its keeper to prevent 
it from becoming mischievous. Mr. Malthus then steps forward and 
says, ‘ the evil we were all in danger of was not population,—but 
philosophy. Nothing is to be done with the latter by mere reasoning. 
I therefore thought it right to make use of a little terror to accomplish 
the end. As to the principle of population you need be under no 
alarm, only leave it to me and I shall be able to manage it very well. 
All its dreadful consequences may be easily prevented by a proper 
application of the motives of common prudence and common decency.’ 
If however any one should be at a loss to know how it is possible to 
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reconcile such contradictions, I would suggest to Mr. Malthus the 
answer which Hamlet makes to his friend Guilderstern, * ’Tis as 
easy as lying: govern these ventiges (the poor-rates and private 
charity) with your fingers and thumb, and this same instrument will 
discourse most excellent music; look you, here are the stops,’ 

i namely, Mr. Malthus’s Essay and Mr. Whitbread’s Poor Bill), 
^o sum up the whole of this argument in one word. Let us suppose 
with Mr. Malthus that population can only be kept down by a certain 
degree of vice and misery. Let us also suppose that these checks 
are for a time removed, and that mankind become perfectly virtuous 
and happy. Well, then, according to the former supposition, this 
would necessarily lead to an excessive increase of population. Now 
the question is, to what degree of excess it would lead, and where it 
would naturally stop. Mr. Malthus, to make good his reasoning, 
must suppose a miracle to take place; that after population has begun 
to increase excessively, no inconvenience is felt from it, that in the 
midst of the ‘ imminent and immediate ’ evils which follow from it, 
people continue virtuous and happy and unconscious of the dangers 
with which they are surrounded; till of a sudden Mr. Malthus opens 
the flood-gates of vice and misery, and they are overwhelmed by 
them, all at once. In short he must suppose either that this 
extraordinary race of men, in proportion as population increases, are 
gradually reduced in size, ‘and less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 
room, throng numberless, like that pygmean race beyond the Indian 
mount, or fairy elves’; or that they have some new world assigned 
them as a breeding-place, from which attempting to return they are 
immediately squeezed to death, like people rushing into a crowded 
theatre. On the other hand, I contend that in the natural course of 
things, that is, if we suppose people to retain their usual dimensions, 
to eat, and drink, and beget children, and bring them up in the usual 
way, all this could never happen; for it is impossible but they must 
see and feel that there was only room for a certain number. The 
moment population became excessive from the rxeess of virtue and 
happiness, its inconveniences would return, and people would no 
longer be perfectly ’virtuous and happy : that is, the old checks of a 
certain degree of vice and misery would come into play again, and a 
less degree of them (I suppose about as much as we enjoy the 
advantage of at present) would be sufficient to deter men from 
plunging into greater, would put a stop to the further increase of 
population, and anticipate those tremendous evils which Mr. Malthus 
apprehends from it, which could never happen unless we suppose 
people to have come to a previous, deliberate resolution mutually to 
starve one another to death. There is therefore no foundation for 
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the alarm given by Mr, Malthus, for vice and misery are such ready 
and sure resources that we can be at a loss for them at no time; and 
farther with respect to the state of society supposed by Mr. Malthus, 
that is if we could once drive vice and misery out of the world, I 
really do not see what occasion we should have for them afterwards. 

The most important question yet remains, which is not how 
Mr. Malthus came by his discovery, nor whether he was right in 
endeavouring to exemplify it in the first instance by shewing its 
effects on an imaginary state of society where it would be naturally 
disarmed of its malignity, but whether the practical conclusions he 
has drawn from it are not of weight and moment in themselves, and 
whether they are not established so clearly and fully as to make it 
necessary for us to reverse almost entirely all our old reasonings on 
the principles of political economy. I confess, I have some difficulty 
in determining, whether Mr. Malthus’s principles do or do not 
materially affect the commonly received notions on this subject, 
because I really do not know what those principles are, and till 
Mr. Malthus himself tells us, whether he would have us believe in 
the new revelation or the old, it is impossible that any one should. 
If we are to consider those as Mr. Malthus^s real and chastized 
opinions which are the least like himself, which most flatly contradict 
his former assertions, which being forced from him may be looked 
upon as confessions of the truth, I see nothing in these that in any 
manner interferes with the common sense of mankind. And though 
Mr. Malthus still perseveres in almost all his extreme conclusions, 
yet as those conclusions are for the most part unwarrantable assump¬ 
tions, disproved even by his own concessions, and shew nothing more 
than Mr. Malthus’s qualifications for the delicate office of conscience- 
keeper to the rich and great, I am so far from considering them as 
new and important discoveries, that I must be excused if I consider 
them as in the highest degree false and dangerous, and treat them 
accordingly. 


LETTER IV 

ON THE GENERAL TENDENCY OF POPULATION 
TO EXCESS 

Sir, —Mr. Malthus’s argument against a state of unlimited improve¬ 
ment, of perfect wisdom, virtue and happiness, from the vice, misery, 
and madness inseparable from such a state would, if admitted, be an 
effectual bar to ill limited improvement whatever. It is for this 
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reason, that I have dwelt so long on the subject. If out of timidity, 
or complaisance, or prejudice against an unpopular system, we suffer 
ourselves to be wheedled into a silly persuasion, that the worst thing 
that could happen for the human race would be their being able to 
realise not in words only, but in deed all the fine things, that have 
been said of them, we then fairly throw ourselves upon the mercy of 
our adversaries. For what is there in this case, to hinder Mr. 
Malthus, or any one else, from representing every degree of practical 
improvement as an approximation to this deplorable crisis, from 
binding up the slips and scyons of human happiness with this great 
trunk of evil, and root of all our woe, from marking with his slider 
and graduated scale all our advances towards this ideal perfection, 
however partial or necessary, as so many deviations from the strict 
line of our duty, and only sphere of our permanent happiness ? It is 
evident, that the only danger of all imaginary schemes of improvement 
arises from their being exaggerations of the real capacities of our 
nature, from supposing that we can pick out all the dross, and leave 
nothing but the gold ; that is, from their being carried to excess, and 
aiming at more than is practicable. But if we allow that improvement 
is an evil in the abstract, and that the greater the improvement, the 
greater the mischief, that the actual and complete success of all such 
schemes would be infinitely worse even than their failure, for that the 
most complete and extensive improvement would only prepare the 
way for the most deplorable wretchedness, and that the very next 
step after reaching the summit of human glory would plunge us into 
the lowest abyss of vice and misery,—why truly there will be little 
encouragement to set out on a journey that promises so very dis¬ 
agreeable a conclusion ; such a representation of the matter will not 
add wings to our zeal for practical reform, but will rather make us 
stop short in our career, and refuse to advance one step farther in a 
road, that is beset with danger and destruction. People will begin to 
look with a jaundiced eye at the most obvious advantages, to resist 
every useful regulation, and dread every change for the better. Our 
feelings are governed very much by common-place associations, and 
are most influenced by that sort of logic which is the shortest. 
Thus, * that the parts are contained in the whole,’ is a general rule 
which is found to hold good in most of the concerns of life; and it is 
not therefore easy to drive it out of people’s heads. For this reason, 
it will always be difficult to persuade the generality of mankind that a 
less degree of improvement is a good thing, though a greater would 
be a bad thing, or that the subordinate parts of a system, that would 
in reality embody all the ills of life, can be very desirable in them¬ 
selves. Mr. Malthus has however by no means left this conclusion 
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to the mere mechanical ^eration of our feelings. He endeavours 
formally to establish it. The following passage seems the connecting 
link in the chain, which unites the two worlds of theory and practice 
together; it cements the argument, gives solidity and roundness to it, 
and renders it complete against all improvement, real or imaginary, 
present or future, against all absolute perfection or imperfect attempts 
at it, and gradual approaches to it. It fairly blocks up the road. 

‘ It cannot but be a matter of astonishment that all writers on the 
perfectibility of man, and of society, who have noticed the argument 
of an overcharged population, treat it always very slightly, and 
invariably represent the difficulties arising from it, as at a great, and 
almost immeasurable distance. Even Mr. Wallace, who thought the 
argument itself of so much weight as to destroy his whole system of 
equality, did not seem to be aware that any difficulty would occur 
from this cause, till the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, 
and was incapable of any further increase of produce. Were this 
really the case, and were a beautiful system of equality in other 
respects practicable, I cannot think that our ardour in the pursuit of 
such a scheme ought to be damped by the contemplation of so remote 
a difficulty. An event at such a distance might fairly be left to 
providence; but the truth is, that if the view of the argument given 
in this Essay be just, the difficulty so far from being remote, would 
be imminent and immediate. At every period during the progress of 
cultivation^ from the present moment to the time when the whole 
earth was become like a garden, the distress for want offood would be 
constantly pressing on all mankind^ if they were equal. Though the 
produce of the earth might be increasing every year^ population would 
be increasing much faster \ and the redundancy must necessarily be 
repressed by the periodical or constant action of vice and misery.* ^ 

In answer to this statement (allowing however that it is a fair 
inference from Wallace’s reasoning, and from our author’s own 
principle) I would simply ask, whether during this progress of cultiva¬ 
tion^ the distress for want of food would be constantly pressing on all 
mankind more than it does at present. Let us suppose that men 
remain just as vicious, as imprudent, as regardless of their own 
interests and those of others as they are at present, let us suppose 

^ In the second edition, it says, moral restraint, vice or misery. What are we 
to think of a man who writes a book to prove that vice and misery are the only 
security for the happiness of tiie human race, and then writes another to say, that 
vice and folly arc not the only security, but that our only resource must be either 
in vice and folly, or in wisdom and virtue ? This is like making a white skin 
part of the definition of a man, and defending it by saying that (hey are all 
except those who arc black or tawny, 
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them to continue just what they are, through all the stages of im¬ 
proved cultivation to the time when the whole earth was become like 
a garden, would this in the smallest degree detract from the benefit ? 
Would nothing indeed be gained by the earth’s being cultivated like 
a garden, that U, by its producing ten times the quantity of food that 
it does at present, and being able to maintain ten times the quantity 
of inhabitants in the same degree of comfort and happiness that it 
does at present, because forsooth they would not at the same time be 
ten times better off than they are now ? Is it an argument against 
adding to the happiness of mankind ten-fold, by increasing their 
number, their condition remaining the same, that we cannot add to it 
a hundred-fold, by increasing their number and improving their con¬ 
dition proportionably ? Or is it any objection to increasing the 
means of subsistence by the improved cultivation of the earth, that 
the population would keep pace with it ? It appears to me that there 
must be a particular perversity, some egregious bias in the mind of 
any person who can either deny the inference to be drawn from these 
questions, or evade it as a matter of indifference, by equivocation and 
subterfuge. We might as well assert that because it is most likely 
that the inhabitants of the rest of Europe are not better, nor indeed 
quite so well off as the people of England, that it would therefore be 
no matter if the whole continent of Europe were sunk in the sea, as 
if human life was merely to be considered as a sample of what the 
thing is, and as if when we have a sample of a certain quality, all the 
rest might be very well spared, as of no value. As however I 
conceive that Mr. Malthus is not a man to be moved either by 
common feelings or familiar illustrations, I shall venture to lay down 
one dry maxim on the subject, which he will get over as well as he 
can, namely, that an improved cultivation of the earth, and a con¬ 
sequent increase of food must necessarily lead to one or other of these 
two consequences, either that a greater number of people will be 
maintained in the same degree of comfort and happiness, other things 
being the same, or that means will be afforded for maintaining an 
equal number in greater ease, plenty, and affluence. It is plain either 
that existence is upon the whole a blessing and that the means of 
existence are on that account desirable; that consequently an in¬ 
creased population is doubly a blessing, and an increase in the means 
of existence doubly desirable; or else life is an evil, and whatever 
tends to promote it is an evil, and in this case it would be well if all 
the inhabitants of the earth were to die of some easy death to¬ 
morrow I 

For my own part, ‘who am no great clerk,’ I cannot by any 
efforts, of which I am capable, separate these two propositions, that 
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it is desirable either that population should have stood still at first, or 
that it should on increasing till the earth is absolutely full; or in 
other words, 1 see no rational alternative between the principle of 
extermination (as far as it is in our power) and the principle of the 
utmost possible degree of populousness. It is, I conceive, an incon¬ 
trovertible axiom, that the proportion between the population and 
fbod being given (and Mr. Malthus tells us that it holds nearly the 
same in all the stages of society) the actual increase of population is 
to be considered as so much clear gain, as so much got into the purse, 
as so much addition to the sum of human happiness. Mr. Malthus 
says in another place (second edition, p. 357), ‘The only point in 
which I differ from M. Condorcet in this description' [of the evils 
arising from increased population,] ‘is with regard to the period, 
when it may be applied to the human race. M. Condorcet thinks 
that it cannot possibly be applicable, but at an acra extremely distant. 
If the proportion between the natural increase of population and food, 
which was stated in the beginning of this essay, and which has 
received considerable confirmation from the poverty that has been found 
to prevail in every stage and department of human society^ be in any 
degree near the truth, it will appear on the contrary, that the period, 
when the number of men surpass their means of subsistence, has long 
since arrived, &c.’ Mr. Malthus in different parts of his work makes 
a great rout about the distinction between actual and relative population, 
and lays it down that an actual increase of population is an advantage, 
except when it exceeds the means of subsistence; yet he here seems 
to treat the proportion between the increase of population, and food, 
which he says has always continued pretty much the same, as the only 
thing to be attended to, and to represent the progressive increase of 
the actual population, unless we could at the same time banish poverty 
entirely from the world, as a matter of the most perfect indifference, 
or rather as the most dangerous experiment, that could be tried. Is 
not this being wilfully blind to the consequences of his own reasoning ? 
Oh ! but, says Mr. Malthus, you do not state the case fairly. If men 
were to continue what they are at present; if there were the same pro¬ 
portionable quantity of vice, and misery in the world, what you say would 
be true. Every thing would then go on as well, or indeed better than 
before. But this is impossible, because this increased cultivation, and 
a more equal distribution of the produce of the earth could only take 
place, in consequence of the increased civilization, virtue, good sense, 
and happiness of mankind; and this would necessarily spoil all. For 
remove the present quantity of vice and misery existing in the world, 
and you remove the only checks, that can keep population down. 
‘ Though the produce of the earth might be increasing every year, 
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the population would be increasing much faster; and the redundancy 
must be repressed by the old restraints of vice and misery/ That is 
to say, though (according to the second edition) vice, misery, and 
moral restraint, operate mutually as checks to population, and though 
the diminution of vice and misery could only be the consequence of 
the increased strength in the principle of moral restraint, yet this 
latter principle would in reality have no effect at all, and in proportion 
as the other checks to population, viz. vice and misery, were super¬ 
seded, they would become more and more necessary. If there could 
be a gradual, and indefinite improvement in the cultivation of the soil, 
and every facility could be afforded for the supply of an increasing 
population, without supposing some change in the institutions of 
society, which would render men better and wiser, than they now 
are, Mr. Malthus will perhaps with some reluctance, and uncertainty 
hanging over his mind, allow that this would be a considerable 
advantage; the population might in this case be kept within some 
bounds, and not increase faster than the means of subsistence : but as 
this is a change that cannot be looked for without supposing a corre¬ 
spondent improvement in the morals and characters of men, we must 
set off one thing against another, and give up the chance of improve¬ 
ment, to prevent the shocking alternative connected with it. With 
our present modicum of wit and command over our passions, we do 
contrive in some measure to make both ends meet, or to cut our coat 
according to our cloth, or look before we leap, and are not carried 
away, neck or nothing, by this high-mettled courser, Population, over 
all the fences and barriers of common sense. But if we were to make 
any considerable improvements in horsemanship, or in our knack at 
calculation, we should instantly, belying all reasonable expectation, 
throw the bridle on the horse's neck, rush blindly forward in spite 
of all obstacles, and freed from the shackles of necessity without 
having acquired the discipline of reason, though the one always 
instantly resumes its sway, the moment the other ceases, plunge into 
all the miseries of famine, without remorse, or apprehension. 

This I conceive is an express contradiction in terms. Yet I grant 
that it is a logical inference from Mr. Malthus's original statement, 
that vice and misery are the only adequate checks to population. 
If this were indeed the case, all the consequences that Mr. Malthus 
describes, the utmost degree of vice and misery, would necessarily be 
the lot of man in all stages and departments of society, whether in 
his improved or unimproved state, because in all cases and at all 
times his reason would be of no use to him. However great or 
however small our attainments in arts or science, or in all other 
virtues might be, in this respect we should still be the same; that is, 
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we should be exactly in the condition of the brutes, entirely governed 
by an impulse, over which we should have neither check nor control. 
Mr. Malthus, however, finding that this account is inconsistent with 
the state of human life, and with those checks which certainly do 
keep population back from going its natural lengths, now adds moral 
restraint as a convenient supplement to his theory, and as our chief 
security against vice and misery, though he still insists that where its 
effect must be greatest, it would have no effect at all. He gives 
up his principle, but retains his conclusion, to which he has no right. 
He is like a bad poet who to get rid of a false concord alters the 
ending of his first line, and forgets that he has spoiled his rhyme in 
the second. On the whole, then, it appears, that at no one period 
during the progress of cultivation from the present moment to the 
time when it should have reached its utmost limits, would the distress 
for want of food be greater than it is at present. In the mean time, 
the number of mankind, and consequently their happiness would go 
on increasing with the means of their happiness, or subsistence, till 
the whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further increase, and we should then be exactly where we are 
now with respect to the checks on population. That is, the earth 
would maintain ten times its present number of inhabitants in the 
same comfort as at present, without our having involved ourselves 
in any of those straits and difficulties, those pits and snares, against 
which we are so kindly warned by Mr. Malthus. The population, 
and the means of subsistence would indeed be stationary, but so they 
may be said to be at present. The only difference is that they are 
at present unnecessarily stationary from artificial causes, from moral 
and political circumstances; in that case the line would be drawn by 
nature herself, in other words, by the limited extent of the earth, 
and by its limited fertility. This being the case and were a beautiful 
system of equality in other respects practicable^ (for observe, reader, 
I leave the question as to those other respects exactly where I found 
it) / cannot think that our ardour in pursuit of such a scheme can in 
any wise be damped by the contemplation of the difficulties attendant upon 
it from the principle of population. All that could be gained, would 
be pure gain without any loss whatever. In short, the principle of 
population does not, as I conceive, affect the future improvement of 
society in any way whatever, whether on a larger or a smaller scale, 
theoretically or practically, generally, or particularly. I have thus. 
Sir, endeavoured to answer Mr. Malthus's argument against the 
improved cultivation of the earth, and an increase of population, from 
the increased difficulties (as he falsely represents them), that would 
all the way press upon society during its progress. He has rendered 
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his paradox in some measure palatable to the reader, by introducing 
it as one branch of his answer to Condorcet, and others of the same 
school, herein imitating the policy of the house of commons, who 
sometimes prevail on the house of lords to pass a bill which they do 
not much like, by tacking a money-bill to it. However as the two 
subjects are entirely distinct, I beg that they may not be confounded. 
The question is simply, whether we are to look upon the progress 
of agriculture, civilization, and the populousness which would follow, 
(no matter to what extent, nor by whom it is brought about, whether 
it is projected by a junto of philosophers, or decided upon in a com¬ 
mittee of the house of commons, enlightened by the genius of Mr. 
Malthus and guided by Mr. Whitbread^s wisdom), whether I say, 
as a general principle we are to look upon an addition to the in¬ 
habitants of a state, if there is enough to support them, as a good or 
an evil. Mr. Malthus has chosen to answer this question under the 
head, modern philosophy^ so that he is secure of the protection of the 
court. I have been willing not to deprive him or this advantage, 
and have answered it under the same head. If however any of my 
readers should dislike the argument in this connection, they may 
easily take it out of the mould in which it is cast, without doing it 
the least hurt. To shew how lightly all schemes of improvement 
sit on Mr. Malthus^s mind, how easily he thinks they may be puffed 
aside with the least breath of sophistry, it will be sufficient to quote 
the following passage. After allowing in general that even the best 
cultivated countries in Europe might be made to produce double what 
they do at present, he says, ‘ We should not be too ready to make 
inferences against the internal economy of a country from the appear¬ 
ance of uncultivated heaths without other evidence.' [It is wonderful 
with what slowness and circumspection Mr. Malthus always proceeds 
in his disapprobation of any thing, that comes in the prepossessing 
garb of an evil. He is only confident and severe in his decisions 
against those hidden mischiefs, which lie concealed under a delusive 
appearance of good. There is something in the prospect of dearth 
and barrenness which is perfectly congenial to the disposition of 
Mr. Malthus. He is unwilling to give up a subject which promises 
so much scope for his singular talents of bringing good out of evil.] 
‘ But the fact is, that as no country has ever reached, or probably 
will ever reach its highest possible acme of produce, it appears always^ 
as if the want of industry, or the ill-direction of that industry was 
the actual limit to a further increase of produce and population, and 
not the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more; but a man who 
is locked up in a room, may be fairly said to be confined by the 
walls of it, though he may never touch them j and with regard to the 
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principle of population, it is never the question whether a country 
will produce any morcy but whether it may be made to produce a 
sufficiency to keep pace with an unchecked increase of people.’ 
This I confess is a singular passage for a practical philosopher to 
write. Mr. Malthus here lays it down that the question is not 
whether we should do all the good we can, but whether we should 
do what we cannot. As to his illustration of a man locked up in 
a room, though it is smart and clever, it is not much to the purpose. 
The case is really that of a man who has the range of a suite of 
rooms and who in a fit of the sjileen, or from indolence, or stupidity, or 
from any other cause you please, confines himself to one of them, or of 
a man who having hired a large commodious apartment, says, I never 
make use of the whole of this apartment, I never go within a foot of 
the walls, I might as well have it partitioned off, it would be snugger 
and warmer, and so still finding that he does not run against his 
partition any more than against the wall, should continue, being 
determined to have no unnecessary spare-room, to hemm himself in 
closer and closer till at last he would be able to stir neither hand 
nor foot. That any one, allowing as Mr. Malthus does, that with 
proper management and industry this country might be made to 
maintain double its present number of inhabitants, or twenty millions 
instead of ten, should at the same time affect to represent this as a 
mere trifling addition, that practically speaking cannot be taken into 
the account, can I think only be explained by supposing in that 
person either an extreme callousness of feeling, or which amounts 
to pretty much the same thing, a habit of making his opinions 
entirely subservient to his convenience, or to any narrow purpose he 
may have in view at the moment.—Perhaps if the truth were known, 
I am as little sanguine in my expectations of any great improvement 
to be made in the condition of human life either by the visions of 
philosophy, or by downright, practical, parliamentary projects, as 
Mr. Malthus himself can be. But the matter appears to me thus. 
It requires some exertion and some freedom of will to keep even 
where we are. If we tie up our hands, shut our eyes to the partial 
advantages we possess, and cease to exert ourselves in that direction 
in which we can do it with the most effect, we shall very soon 
‘go deep in the negative series.’ Take away the hope and the 
tendency to improvement, and there is nothing left to counteract 
the opposite never-failing tendency of human things ‘from bad to 
worse.’ There is therefore a serious practical reason against losing 
sight of the object, even when we cannot attain it. However, I am 
‘free to confess’ (to borrow the language of my betters) that there is 
as much selfishness as public spirit in my resistance to Mr. Malthus’s 
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contradictions. It is a remote question whether the world will ever 
be much wiser than it is: but what I am certainly interested in, 
is not to submit to have all my ideas confounded by barren sophistry, 
nor to give up the little understanding which I may actually 
possess. Nor for my own part, were I confined to my room, 
should I think myself obliged to any one for blocking up my view 
of a pleasant prospect, because I could not move from the place, 
where I was. 

The fundamental principle of Mr. Malthus’s essay is that population 
has a constant tendency to become excessive, because it has a tendency 
to increase not only in a progressive, but in a geometrical ratio, 
whereas the means of subsistence are either positively limited, or at 
most can only be made to increase in an arithmetical ratio. But to 
be sure of avoiding any thing like misrepresentation in this part of 
the argument, where the least error or omission might be fatal to our 
author’s whole scheme, let us take his own words. 

‘ It may be safely affirmed that population when unchecked goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a geometrical 
ratio. 

‘ That we may be the better able to compare the increase of 
population and food, let us make a supposition, which without pre¬ 
tending to accuracy, is clearly more favourable to the power of 
production in the earth, than any experience that we have had of its 
qualities will warrant. 

‘ Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might be made 
to the former average produce, instead of decreasing, which they 
certainly would do, were to remain the same; and that the produce 
of this island might be increased every twenty-five years by a quantity 
equal to what it at present produces; the most enthusiastic speculator 
cannot suppose a greater increase than this. In a few centuries it 
would make every acre of land in the island like a garden. 

* If this supposition be applied to the whole earth, and if it be 
allowed that the subsistence for man which the earth affords, might 
be increased every twenty-five years by a quantity equal to what it 
at present produces; this will be supposing a rate of increase much 
greater than we can imagine that any possible exertions of mankind 
could make it. 

‘ It may be fairly pronounced therefore that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circum¬ 
stances the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be 
made to increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

*The necessary effects of these two different rates of increase, 
when brought together, will be very striking. Let us call the 
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population of this island eleven millions; and suppose the present 
produce equal to the easy support of such a number. In the first 
twenty-five years the population would be twenty-two millions, and 
the food being also doubled, the means of subsistence would be equal 
to this increase. In the next twenty-five years, the population would 
be forty-four millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of thirty-three millions.. In the next period, the population 
would be eighty-eight millions, and the means of subsistence just 
equal to the support of half that number. And at the conclusion of 
the first century, the population would be a hundred and seventy-six 
millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the support of 
fifty-five millions; leaving a population of a hundred and twenty-one 
millions totally unprovided for. 

‘ Taking the whole earth instead of this island, emigration would 
of course be excluded: and supposing the present population equal 
to a thousand millions, the human species would increase as the 
numbers I, 2 , 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and subsistence as i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries the population would be to the means 
of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in 
two thousand years, the difference would be almost incalculable. 

‘ In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce 
of the earth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any 
assignable quantity; yet still the power of population being in every 
period so much superior, the increase of the human species can only 
be kept down to the level of the means of subsistence by the constant 
operation oj the strong law of necessity acting as a check upon the 
greater power; ’ or as he elsewhere expresses it ‘ by misery or the fear 
of misery,* 

Oh ! my good Sir, spare your calculations. We do not wish to 
be informed what would be the exact proportion of the imaginary 
means of subsistence to the imaginary population at a period, and at a 
rate of increase, at which, if it had been possible for it to have gone 
on only half so long as you suppose, the whole race would have been 
long ago actually extinct. Mr. Malthus here treats us as the fantastical 
landlord treated Sancho Panza, by giving him a magnificent list of a 
great variety of delicacies, which it appeared on examination were 
not to be had, but made no mention of an excellent dish of cow-heel, 
which was the only thing he had in the house, and which exactly 
suited the stomach of the squire. I am, like Sancho, disposed to be 
satisfied with what I can get; and therefore I must fairly tell 
Mr. Malthus that if he will only spare me that first ratio of his, of 
a doubled population with respect to this island, or to the whole 
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earth (though there, begging his pardon, if all other things went 
right, his arithmetical and geometrical distinction would not as I 
have shewn come into play for some time), I say if he will allow, 
as far as the principle of population is concerned, that it is possible 
to double the number of inhabitants of this country or of the world 
without any injury, I shall be perfectly content with this concession : 
this first ratio shall be to me the golden number of Pythagoras, and 
he may do as he pleases with all the remaining links of an impossible 
series, which he has started only, I imagine, as we throw out a tub 
to a whale by way of diversion. As to any serious argument, it is 
perfectly immaterial, perfectly irrelevant to the question, whether we 
should double our population^ that we cannot forsooth go on doubling 
it for ever; unless indeed it could be shewn that by thus doubling it 
once, when we can do it without any inconvenience, we should be 
irresistibly impelled to go on doubling it afterwards when it would 
have become exceedingly inconvenient, and in fact till the consequence 
would be general famine and the most extensive misery. Without 
this addition to his argument, cither expressed or implied, Mr. 
Malthus’s double series is of no use or avail whatever: it looks 
very pretty upon paper, and reads very neat, but is of no practical 
importance. The evils which it describes so accurately as arising 
from the increased disproportion between the ratios at every step are 
mere imaginary things, existing no where but in the morbid enthusiasm 
of Mr. Malthus^s mind, unless we suppose that every increase of the 
existing population, either with or without a proportionable increase 
in the means of subsistence, is a vicious habit, a species of phrensy, 
where one step only leads to another, till we are plunged into 
irretrievable ruin. But I would ask, supposing the inhabitants of 
a country to have increased gradually in consequence of an increase 
in the means of subsistence, from two millions to four, how that 
population of four millions would have a greater tendency to excess, 
than the present population of two millions ? Would not the same 
sense of inconvenience, the same dread of poverty, the same regard 
to the comforts of life, operate in the same way and just as much 
upon every individual of the four millions, as upon every individual 
of the two millions ? What then becomes of the increased tendency 
to excessive population in consequence of its actual increase ? Yet 
without this, an increased population is not in itself an evil, or a 
good necessarily leading to evil, but a pure and unmixed good 
unconnected with any greater evil. 

Even our author^s own account will give us a new country and a 
new earth; it will double all the happiness and all the enjoyment 
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that there is at present in the world. If he had been a man of 
sanguine or poetical feelings, methinks this single consideration would 
have been enough to have made his heart leap up with a lively joy— 
to see ‘ fast by hanging in a golden chain this pendant world/ &c. 
but he is a man whom you may call rather of a saturnine than of a 
sanguine disposition. He therefore had no leisure to behold this 
cheering object, but passes on ‘ to nature’s farthest verge,’ till he 
enters once more into * the confines of Chaos, and the bosom of dim 
night.’ Mr. Malthus somewhere speaks familiarly of the association 
of ideas, as if he were acquainted with that doctrine. He has here 
at any rate very skilfully availed himself of that kind of reasoning, 
which owes all its weight to that mechanical principle. In all the 
stages of an unchecked population, except the first, it having appeared 
that there is a great disproportion between this principle and the 
progress of agriculture, our author concludes that his readers will 
forget that that, which is so often represented as an evil, can ever be 
a good, and therefore peremptorily adds, in defiance of his own 
statement, that in every period of the increase, the power of population 
is much sujierior to the other. Though it appears to me then that 
Mr. Malthus by his ratios has gained nothing in point of argument 
over his readers, he has gained much upon their imagination. By 
representing population so often as an evil, and by magnifying its 
increase in certain cases as so enormous an evil, he raises a general 
prejudice against it. Whenever you talk of any improvement or 
aiw increase of population consequent upon it, he immediately plays 
on his infinite series against you. He makes the transition from a 
practicable to an impracticable increase of population, from that 
degree of it, which is desirable to that which is excessive, by the 
assistance of his mathematical scale, as easily as you pass from the 
low notes of a harpsichord to the high ones. There seems no 
division between them. It is true that so long as we confine our¬ 
selves to the real question before us and distinguish between what is 
practicable, and what can never possibly happen, the evil consequences 
of the system we contend for are merely chimerical. But as 
Hercules in order to strangle the earth-born Antaeus was obliged to 
lift him from the ground, Mr. Malthus, in order to complete his 
triumph over common sense, is obliged to call to his aid certain airy 
speculations and fanciful theories of dangers, that, by his own con¬ 
fession, can never possibly exist. Whenever you are for setting out 
on the road of reform, Mr. Malthus stops you on the threshold, and 
says. Do you consider where you are going ? Don’t you know 
where this road will lead you ? and then, with a ‘ come on, sir, 
here’s the place: look how fearful and dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eye 
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80 low'; he hurries you forward to his imaginary precipice, and 
shews you the danger you have so narrowly escaped. However, it 
is not Mr. Malthus’s rhetoric, but our own wilful blindness, that 
must persuade us that we have escaped being dashed to pieces down 
any precipices, when he himself tells us that the road is nothing more 
than a long winding declivity. 

I conceive there were two very capital errors in Mr. Malthus’s 
first essay, which though he has abandoned or in a great measure 
softened them down in his subsequent edition, still adhere to all his 
reasonings, and give them a wrong bias. The first of these was, 
that vice and misery are the only checks to population : secondly, 
that if population were for any time freed from these restraints, it 
would in that case go on increasing with a force and rapidity, which 
nothing would be able to withstand, and which would bear down the 
feeble mounds that had before opposed its progress till the whole 
would end in one wide scene of universal uproar and confusion. As 
if, in the first place, mere misery of itself, without a sense of greater 
misery, and a desire to avoid it, would do any thing to prevent 
population; and in the second place, as if though the tax of vice 
and misery were taken off for a time, yet the recurrence of the same 
evils afterwards would not operate in the same way to repress popula¬ 
tion, or as if population would in the mean time have acquired any 
preternatural strength, with which its counteracting causes would be 
unable to contend, or as if the mere mechanical checks to population 
from the actual evils attendant upon it were not always necessarily a 
match for, and proportioned to, the strength of the principle itself, 
and its immediate tendency to excess. It is astonishing to see how 
those men, who pique themselves the most on the solidity of their 
understandings, and on a kind of dull matter-of-fact plodding accuracy, 
are perpetually led away by their imaginations : the more so because 
they are the dupes of their own vanity, and never suspect that they 
are liable to any such deception. In the present instance our author 
has been hurried into an unfounded assumption by having his imagina¬ 
tion heated with a personification. He has given to the principle of 
population a personal existence, conceiving of it as a sort of infant 
Hercules, as one of that terrific giant brood, which you can only 
master by strangling it in its cradle; forgetting that the antagonist 
principle which he has made its direct counterpoise, still grows with 
its growth and strengthens with its strength, being in fact its own 
offspring: and that the sharper evils which excessive population 
brings along with it, more severe in proportion to its excess, naturally 
tend to repress and keep population down to the same level, other 
circumstances being supposed the same. Nothing can be clearer to 
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my understanding than this; yet it is upon the misrepresentation or 
misconception of this principle that most of Mr. Malthus’s sophisms 
and ambiguities hinge. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between the tendency in 
population to increase, and its power to increase; otherwise we may 
fall into great errors. The power of population to increase is an 
abstract thing independent of circumstances, and which is therefore 
always the same. Its effects may therefore be very well described 
by a mathematical series. When we speak of the power of popula¬ 
tion to increase in a certain continued ratio, we do not mean to say 
that it will or will not do so, but merely that it is possible that it should 
do so from the nature of the principle itself. The power of popula¬ 
tion to increase is in fact the same both before and after it has become 
excessive. But I conceive this is not the case with its tendency to 
increase, unless we mean its unchecked tendency^ which is saying 
nothing; for if we speak of its real tendency to increase, this certainly 
is not always the same, but depends exceedingly on circumstances, 
that is, is greater or less in proportion as the population is or is 
not excessive. The ratio in which Mr, Malthus has represented 
population as having a natural tendency to increase, can therefore 
only relate to its unchecked progress, or to its increase while the 
means of subsistence can be made to keep pace with it; inasmuch as 
it has an actual tendency to increase in this ratio, only while it is free 
from checks; but the moment these checks begin to operate it is 
necessarily limited by them, or kept down within a certain point to 
the level of the means of subsistence. In short, as a practical guide, 
Mr. Malthus’s table is extremely fallacious ; for the population has 
a tendency to go on as i, 2, 4, 8, &c. only while the subsistence 
answers to it, or is as i, 2, 4, 8, &c, and when the means of sub¬ 
sistence can only be made to increase as i, 2, 3, 4, &c. then the 
population will, in the natural course of things, come down to it and 
increase only as i, 2, 3, 4, 5 cc. or supposing it to have generally a 
certain tendency to excess, it will then increase as i J, 2J, 3^, 5, &c. 
The actual, positive, practical tendency in population to increase is 
not therefore always the same, and for that very reason its tendency 
to excess is always the same, neither greater nor less, in consequence 
of the absolute increase in population. Mr. Malthus himself admits 
fully the distinction between the actual increase of population and its 
excessive increase, between the tendency of population to increase 
with the means of subsistence and its tendency to increase beyond 
those means. In fact, almost one half of his voluminous work is 
taken up by extensive historical researches to prove that the popula¬ 
tion is in all ages and countries, in every form of society, and stage of 
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civilization kept down nearly to the means of subsistence: that 
population has not therefore at one time more than another, when it 
is strong than when it is weak, in an improved than in a neglected 
state of cultivation, a tendency to rush on beyond its necessary 
limits: yet if there is any one inference to be drawn from the general 
spirit and tenor of Mr. Malthus’s reasonings, it is this, that we ought 
not to encourage population, nor be anxious about the increase of the 
means of subsistence, but ought rather to keep them back as much as 
possible, because every addition made to population by whatever 
means or in whatever circumstances, has a direct and unavoidable 
tendency to make it go on increasing with an accelerated force ; or 
that the positive benefit of an enlarged population is always counter¬ 
balanced by the increased danger of the excess to which it naturally 
leads. Mr. Malthus by setting a certain degree of plenty against a 
certain degree of excessive population, has made it appear as if the 
two things were inseparably connected, as if supposing a certain 
progress made in the one ratio you may then by passing over to the 
opposite line see immediately what progress had been made at the 
same time in the other, that is, what quantity of actual and excessive 
population, proportioned to the increase in the means of subsistence 
and its immediate consequence, would require to be cut off by 
forcible and unnatural means, by vice and misery. It therefore 
looks very much as if plenty were the immediate fore-runner of 
famine, as if by sowing the seeds of virtue and happiness you were 
ensuring a larger harvest of vice and misery, the evil engrafted on 
any good being always greater than the real benefit itself, and as if 
by advancing population and increasing the means of its support, 
you were only opening a new Iliad of woes, and giving larger 
scope to the baneful operation of this principle. So that it is not the 
increase of good that we are to think of, but the introduction of 
evil that we are to guard against. The proportion by which we are 
to be guided is clear and demonstrable; it is as 256 to 9, and so 
regularly through all the gradations upwards and downwards. At 
this rate it is pretty clear that our only object must be to confine 
human happiness within as narrow limits, and to keep the population 
down as low as possible, at least to suffer no addition to it. We 
are something in the condition of a man suspended on a balance 
with sharp-pointed spikes placed close to his body, and who must 
not stir for his life. Now the source of this fallacy (on which 
the whole turns, for without it it is null and abortive) lies here, 
namely in supposing that of the two ratios here connected together, 
the one is the cause of, or has any thing to do with the other. For 
the ratio in the upper line being at number 256 does not depend on 
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the other ratio being at number 9, but simply on its being so many 
removes from the root or first number. It only expresses a possible 
or imaginary series, or the independent, direct, physical power of 
increase, or abstract tendency to increase in population at each step, 
and what that increase would amount to in a given number of steps, 
being left entirely to itself. If it expresses any thing else, or the 
actual increase of population combined with and in reference to the 
means of subsistence, it is utterly false and delusive,, and a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. For population as regulated by, and arising 
out of the means of subsistence cannot have got the start of it in so 
prodigious a manner, and as unconnected with the increase of the 
latter cannot depend upon it. In the one case, population instead 
of being to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9, will only be a 
little ahead of it, or as 9i to 9 : in the other case it will be as 
256, whether the food has in a given time increased from i to 9, 
or only from i to 6, or whether it has stood still at i. The 
number of inhabitants from the beginning of the world, proceeding 
by the geometrical ratio, would have been going on just the same 
whether they had ever had any thing to eat or not (they are a kind 
of enchanted people who live without food) whether the quantity of 
food had been more or less, whether there has been any improve¬ 
ments in agriculture or not. Though the improvements in agriculture 
had stood still at i in the arithmetical scale this would not lessen or alter 
the height to which the geometrical scale would have mounted in 
the interval. ‘ It keeps on its way unslacked of motion.* By 
advancing in the arithmetical scale or increasing the means of 
subsistence, you do not advance the geometrical scale, much less by 
increasing the disproportion between the two, do you increase the 
waste population of the world, which must be greater in proportion 
as less of it had been provided for. On the other hand, you neces¬ 
sarily lessen this disproportion. For instead of supposing that if we 
had remained at i in the lower scale, we should then have been at 
I in the upper, or that if we had advanced no further than 3, the 
disproportion would then only have been 4 to 3, and so on, whereas 
by going on it is now as 256 to 9, the fact is that the disproportion 
instead of being as 256 to 9, would have been 256 to i, or 2, or 3 : 
and that the further we go in the one scale, though we cannot keep 
up with, or overtake the other, yet we lose so much the less ground 
and are nearer it than we should otherwise be. To argue otherwise 
is to be like the children who when they cannot keep up with others, 
stand still and begin to cry, thinking this the likeliest way to make 
them slacken their pace. I shall therefore beg leave to look upon 
every increase in the means of subsistence or actual population, as 
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80 much gained upon the injintte series : by keeping back the actual 
means of subsistence, I do not lessen the possible or abstract tendency 
of population to increase, and I only add to its actual tendency to 
increase in proportion as I add to its actual means of support. Wc 
have therefore a clear addition to its actual quantity without any 
addition to its tendency to excess, or without strengthening the 
evil principle, the germ of incalculable mischief, which population 
contains within it. Mr. Malthus has taken no pains to guard his 
readers against the conclusion, that by increasing the actual popula¬ 
tion, you increase its actual tendency to increase, as if either the 
disposition to propagate the species were stronger in proportion to 
the number of those who possess it, or as if in proportion as the 
power is spread over a larger surface, it were not counteracted by 
being accompanied in each individual with a proportionable share 
of common sense and reason, so that he will not be a bit more likely 
to run upon famine because there will be twice as many to keep 
him company as there used to be. The tendency to excessive 
population in any community does not depend upon the number of 
individuals in it, who have the power of abusing their liberty, or on 
the quantity of mischief they mi^ht do, but upon the moral character 
of the individuals composing it, upon the difference between the 
strength of moral restraint and the strength of physical appetite, or 
on the actual inconvenience to which they will submit for the sake 
of gratifying their passions. In short the tendency to excess does 
not depend on the point in the scale where the limit is drawn, but 
upon the tendency to overleap that limit; now this tendency or 
impetus is not increased by the distance which it has gone, like a 
stone rolling down a hill, or like a torrent of water accumulating, but 
is like a cart or waggon left on a declivity with a drag-chain fastened 
to one of the wheels, which is carried forward till the chain is pulled 
tight and then it stops of itself. This is a very clumsy comparison, 
but it has some resemblance to the thing. We are not to calculate 
the actual tendency to excess in population by the excess of the 
power itself over the means of subsistence, which is greater as we 
advance, but by the excess of the power restrained by other motives 
and principles over the means of subsistence. In algebraic language 
the tendency to excess is not equal to the power of population simply, but 
to the power, minus the difficulty of providing for its support, or the 
influence which that difficulty has on the conduct of rational beings. 

If we suppose a barren island with half a dozen savages upon it, 
living upon roots, vermin, and crawfish, without any of the arts or 
any of the conveniences of life, ignorant of agriculture, neither 
knowing nor caring how to improve their condition, passing their time 
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in stupid indolence, with as little pretensions to reason or refinement 
as can well be desired, in short a very unphilosophical, improgressive, 
viscious, miserable set of barbarians as need be; now what difference 
would it make in the condition of these poor uninformed wretches, 
or how would it add to their vices, their ignorance, or ‘ squalid 
poverty,’ if we suppose another island at a few leagues distance, 
of about the same circumference, maintaining nearly the same 
number of inhabitants living in the same manner ? Yet as it is 
probable that these poor lousy wretches^ leading a life of sloth 
and hunger, may upon the whole have more enjoyment than misery 
(for even the life of a savage seems better than no life at all, nay 
some have gone so far as to say that it was better than any other 
life) it would be desirable that there should be such another island so 
inhabited. But it is exactly the same thing whether we suppose 
twice the number of people inhabiting twice the extent of ground, or 
maintained on the same ground, being twice as much cultivated; 
population would not press the more on the means of subsistence, nor 
would the misery be greater, nor the checks required to prevent it 
greater. That is to say, an advance made in the state of cultivation 

^ 1 here follow the text of Mr. Malthus, who takes great pains to give a 
striking description of the savage tribes, as a pleasing contrast, no doubt, to the 
elegancies and comforts of polished life. Mr. Malthus’s extreme sensibility to the 
grossness and inconveniences of the savage state, may be construed into refine¬ 
ment and delicacy. But it docs not strike me so. There is something in this 
mis-placed and selfish fastidiousness, that shocks me more than the objects of it. 
It docs* not lead to compassion but to hatred. We strive to get rid of our 
uneasiness, by hardening ourselves towards the objects which occasion it, and lose 
the passive feelings of disgust excited in us by others in the active desire to inflict 
pain upon them. Aversion too easily changes into malice. Mr. Malthus 
seems fond of indulging this feeling against all those who have not the same 
advantages as himself. With a pious gratitude he seems fond of repeating to 
himself, * I am not as this poor Hottentot.* He then gives you his bill of 
fare, which is none of the most delicate, without omitting a single article, and by 
shrugging up his shoulders, making wry mouths at him, and fairly turning your 
stomach, excites in you the same loathing and abhorrence of this poor creature 
that he takes delight in feeling himself. ‘Your very nice people have the nastiest 
imaginations.* He triumphs over the calamities and degradation of his fellow- 
creatures. He lays open all the sores and blotches of humanity with the same 
calmness and alacrity as a hospital surgeon does those of a diseased body. He 
turns the world into a charnel-house. Through a dreary space of 300 ‘chill and 
comfortless ’ pages, he ransacks all quarters of the globe only ‘ to present a speak¬ 
ing picture of hunger and nakedness, in quest of objects best suited to his feelings, 
in anxious search of calamities most akin to his im/alid imagination,* and eagerly 
gropes into every hole and corner of wretchedness to collect evidence in support of 
his grand misery-scheme, as at the time of an election, you see the city-candidates 
sneaking into the dirty alleys, and putrid cellars of Shoreditch or Whitechapel, 
and the candidates for Westminster into those of St. Giles*s, canvassing for 
votes, their patriotic zeal prevailing over their sense of dignity, and sense of smell. 
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and in the arts of life so as to maintain double the population must 
always be the means of doubling the numbers and enjoyment of any 
people. The only possible difference would be that as this 
increased population would be the consequence of greater industry 
and knowledge, it would, one should think, denote of itself, that the 
people would be less liable to unforeseen accidents, and less likely to 
involve themselves in wilful distress than before. This is the first 
step in the progress of civilization and in the history of all nations. 
From this description of a barren island supporting a few wandering 
half-starved ignorant savages, such as England might have been once, 
let us turn our eyes to what England is now;—populous, enlightened, 
free, rich, powerful and happy; excelling equally in arts, and arms, 
the delight and terror of the rest of the world ; the abode of science, 
the nurse of virtue, the darling seat of the muses; boasting her long 
line of heroes, and sages; her Bacon, her Newton, her Shakespear, 
her Milton, and her Locke ; ^ blest with the most perfect government 
administered in the most perfect manner ; having a king, lords, and 
commons, each balancing the other, and each in their several station 
and degree being security for every kind of liberty and every kind of 
property, harmoniously conspiring together for the good of the whole, 
taking care first of their own rights and interests as the most important, 
and then of those of others: subject to mild and equal laws, which 
afford the same immediate ])rotection to every one in the enjoyment 
of his liberty and his property, whether that property is five thousand 
a year or no more than a shilling a day; maintaining in different 
degrees of comfort, and affluence, from the common necessaries to the 
highest luxuries of life, ten millions of souls, all supported by theif 
own labour and industry or that of others; all plying close with 
cheerful and patient activity to some ingenious and useful handicraft, 
or some more severe but necessary labour, or else reclining in ease 
and elegance, and basking in the sunshine of life ; her meanest beggar 
owing the rags which cover his nakedness, and the crust of bread 
which keeps his body and soul together to some of the most useful 
inventions which support, and to that humanity which is only to be 
found in civilized society. Shall we forget her schools, her colleges, 
her hospitals, her churches, her crowded cities, her streets lined with 
shops, enriched with the produce and manufactures of her own soil, or 
glittering with the spoils of a hundred nations, her thronged assemblies, 
her theatres, her balls, her operas, her ‘ palaces, her ladies and her 
pomp ^ ; her villas, her parks, her cottages, her hamlets, her rich 

^ I mention these names because it is always customary to mention them in 
speaking on this subject: and there are some readers who are more impressed with 
a thing, the oftener it is repeated. 
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cultivated lands, teeming with plenty, her green valleys, her ‘ upland 
swells, echoing to the bleat of flocks,’ her brave contented peasantry, 
their simple manners and honest integrity; and shall we wish to 
degrade this queen of nations, this mistress of the world once more 
into a horde of fierce barbarians, treading back our steps, and resign¬ 
ing this splendid profusion of all that can adorn and gladden human 
life, this gay variety, this happy union of all that is useful and all that 
is ornamental, the refinements of taste and decorations of fashion, the 
beautiful distinctions of artificial society, and the solid advantages 
derived from our constitution in church and state, for the groveling 
dispositions, the brutal ignorance, the disgusting poverty, the dried 
skins and miserable huts of the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, or 
New Holland ? Yet this it seems from the doctrine of Mr. Malthus 
is our only safe policy, since the lower we are in the scale of 
existence, the fewer and more miserable we are, the farther removed 
we must be from the tremendous evils of excessive population, which 
are the necessary consequences of the progress of refinement and 
civilization. But as the fact so far does not, as I suppose Mr. 
Malthus will himself allow, square with his theory, (for at no time 
during the progress of cultivation docs the population appear to have 
been pressing with increased force on the means of subsistence, so 
that though the produce of the earth was increasing every year, the 
inhabitants were increasing much faster, every addition to the actual 
produce only occasioning some new addition to the swoln and bloated 
state of population, and aggravating the already dreadful symptoms of 
the disease) as I say the progress of cultivation and improvement of 
different kinds has not produced any of those fatal consequences we 
might be led to expect from it, so neither do I apprehend any of 
these fatal consequences in future from carrying it as much farther as 
it can go. I should just reverse the reasoning of Mr. Malthus, who 
taking the evil as at its greatest height when the world is supposed to 
be completely full and completely enlightened, thence argues down¬ 
wards against all attempts at improvement as dangerous innovations; 
so I, finding that an improved cultivation and enlarged population are 
good things through the inferior gradations, am apt to think they 
would continue so, proceeding upwards to the topmost round of the 
ladder, as far as population is concerned, for I once more give full 
and fair warning that I engage in this question no farther, any loose, 
general or accidental expressions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To make good Mr. Malt bus’s argument against population, we must 
suppose, as I have said before, that the tendency in population to 
increase goes on increasing with the thing itself: this would be true, 
if as our author supposes in bis first edition, the passion always 
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required the same vent, in all circumstances, that is if we suppose 
man to be a mere headstrong animal in this respect, his reason having 
no influence whatever over his conduct, or which amounts to the same 
thing, that actual vice and misery (not foreseen, but felt) are the only 
checks to population. At this rate, it is evident that the degree of 
misery attending the gratification of the passion would have no effect 
to restrain it, all degrees being alike indifferent or that the quantity 
of actual misery incurred would be in proportion to the increased 
power of producing it. I shall examine these positions more at large 
in another letter ; I here wish to shew in a few words that as applied 
to the subject of increasing population, they lead to a direct absurdity. 
If we suppose this passion to be perfectly blind and insensible, to be 
deaf to all remonstrance, and regardless of all consequences, then no 
matter in what depths of misery it involves us, it will have its way, 
and go its own lengths. Take away the preventive check of moral 
restraint (which only comes in as a snivelling interpolation in some 
places of the second edition) and the population would no doubt go 
on doubling as fast as it could, not as fast as the means of subsistence 
would let it; that is, the excess of population would be great in 
proportion to the actual previous increase, or the excessive multiplica¬ 
tion of the species would be the necessary consequence of, and 
commensurate with the power of excessive multiplication, which 
would depend on the number of persons having that power. Now 
this is contrary to all we know of facts and human nature, since 
in this case there could be no restraint to population at any time, 
but the extreme of vice or the extreme of misery. The power of 
population to increase is (we will grant) unlimited, but the ten¬ 
dency to increase is necessarily limited by its tendency to excess 
and limited by it in proportion to the excess. That is to say, it 
does not follow that though when there ought to be only two millions 
of inhabitants, there may be four, owing to the weakness of the above- 
mentioned principle of moral restraint^ that therefore that four (by the 
tendency of population to increase in a geometrical ratio or to double 
itself,) will in like manner become eight, and so on, namely because 
the checks to it will increase in proportion; or though the prospect of 
the inconveniences arising from doubling the population in the first 
instance, the quantity of food remaining the same, might not be 
sufficient to deter people, or overcome this propensity, yet the 
prospect of famine consequent upon the second doubling undoubtedly 
would, because their regard to consequences is supposed to remain the 
same, and the evils they have to dread in the one case are greater, 
and unless we suppose them to have become more stupid and brutal, 
must operate upon them more forcibly than in the other. The 
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Strength of the passion itself may be considered as always the same, 
or a given quantity: but the motives to resist it arising from the 
consequences of its indulgence are not always the same, but may be 
either none at all, or very slight, or considerable, or extreme, as the 
obstacles to its indulgence may be either none at all, or a trifling 
inconvenience, or poverty, or absolute famine. Now the degree of 
excess in population, or the inconveniences to which we expose 
ourselves by inconsiderate gratification will depend entirely on the 
difference, be it more or less, between the strength of the passion in 
each individual, and the strength of moral restraint. If the latter 
principle is weak, it will require to be stimulated by the immediate 
apprehension of some very great inconvenience, before it will become 
a match for the importunity of physic.al desire. If it is strong, a 
general conviction of the propriety or prudence of self-denial will be 
sufficient to incline the balance. But in no case unless we suppose 
man to be degraded to the condition of the brutes, will this principle 
be 80 low and weak as to have no effect at all, so that no apprehension 
of the last degree of wretchedness, as the consequence, would take off 
or abate the edge of appetite. There is therefore always a point at 
which the excess ceases, and we have seen what this point at all 
times is. Thus if the operation of rational motives is so much upon 
a level with the physical impulse, as to keep population exactly or 
nearly down to the means of subsistence, it will do so equally whether 
that population is actually greater or less, whether it is stationary or 
progressive, for it will increase only with the means by which it is 
supported. On the other hand if from the manners, the habits, and 
institutions of society, there is a considerable tendency in population 
to excess, this tendency to excess will not be greater or less in 
proportion to the actual number of inhabitants, or the actual quantity 
of food, nor will it depend on their being progressive or stationary, 
but on the morals of the people being retrograde, progressive, or 
stationary; for the tendency of population itself to 'excess or to 
increase excessively (a dubious kind of expression) is not a perpetual, 
indefinite, invariable tendency to increase from 2 to 4, from 4 to 8, 
&c. (as I have just shewn) but a tendency to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence to a certain point or degree. This tendency to 
excess will consequently be the same wherever we fix the point of 
subsistence, because it is only a given tendency to outstrip that limit 
whether nearer or farther off, whether advancing or retreating.^ It 
is true there is a tendency in population in this case to increase faster 

^ I here leave out of the question, as not essential to it, the effect of sudden 
rises or falls, and other accidental variations in the produce of a country which 
cannot be foreseen or provided against, on the state of population. 
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than the means of subsistence, but not to increase faster and faster^ or 
to get more and more a-head of it. It is in fact only a disproportionate 
superiority in certain motives over others, which subjects the com¬ 
munity or certain classes of it to a great degree of want and hardship : 
and as far as their imprudence and folly will carry them, they will go, 
but they will not go farther. They will submit to be pinched^ but not 
to be starved^ unless this consequence may sometimes be supposed to 
follow from the partial and unnatural debasement of certain clasccs of 
the community, by driving them to despair and rendering them callous 
to suffering, liut the general tendency in population to become 
excessive can only be increased by the increased relaxation of moral 
restraint, or by gradually weakening the motives of prudence, reason, 
&c. I cannot make this matter plainer. 

Mr. Malthus has not I conceive given this question of increasing 
population and practical improvement fair play. He has contrived to 
cover over its real face and genuine features with the terrible mask of 
modern philosophy. His readers having been prevailed upon to give 
up the fee-simple of their understandings into his hands, that no undue 
advantages might be taken of them by the perfectibility school, they 
find it difficult to get it back out of his hands, though they want it to 
go on again (the alarm being over) in the old road of common sense, 
practical improvement, and liberal discussion. He had persuaded 
himself that population was such an enormous evil in connection with 
a scheme of unlimited improvement, that he can hardly reconcile him¬ 
self to it, or tell whether to think it a good or an evil in any shape, 
or according to any scheme. By indulging his prejudices, he has so 
confounded his perceptions, that he cannot judge rightly, even when 
he wishes to do it. He found it most convenient, when he had to 
confute Mr. Godwin, to describe reason as a principle of no practical 
value whatever, as a mere negation. As therefore by the removal of 
vice and misery the oflice of checking population would devolve upon 
this principle, which could do nothing, population would in fact have 
no check left to it, and then certainly the most terrible consequences 
would ensue. The only question would be, how soon we should 
begin cutting one another’s throats, or how many (whether a greater 
or a smaller number) had better be employed on this kind of work. 
We perceive very plainly that this must be the inevitable consequence 
of increased population, if it can only be kept down by the positive 
checks of vice and misery. We apply the theory very clearly to 
a future stage of the progress; but though, if the theory were true, 
exactly the same scenes ought to be acting before our eyes at present 
on a smaller scale, yet as we find that this is not the case, we leave 
this circumstance out of the question, and conclude that there must 
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be some secret difference, some occult cause, something wc cannot 
very well explain, which makes the present state of things preferable 
to all others: at least whatever might be the consequences of popula¬ 
tion, if certain alterations and improvements were to take place, we 
are sure that it produces no such consequences at present. With 
respect to the lower, or actual stages of population and improvement, 
Mr. Malthus supposes the preventive checks to operate as well as the 
posUivey the fear of misery as well as the misery itself, because we 
know that it does; but whenever you suppose any alteration or im¬ 
provement to take place in the world, so that you have not the fact to 
confront him with, he immediately assumes the positive checks, or 
actual vice and misery, as the only checks to population ; herein 
trusting to his theory. Whenever you are found to be advancing in 
the scale (which must be indeed from some of the restraints being 
taken off) he directly supposes that you are to be set free from all 
restraints whatever. He lets loose his ratios upon you, and away 
they go like a clock running down. This indeed would not be so 
well. Mr. Malthus thus artfully makes the questiori of progressive 
improvement to be, whether we arc to be governed as now by mixed 
motives, or to be released from all moral restraint, for he supposes 
that if population once passes a certain bourne, which he points out 
to you, it will then become perfectly untractable, all its future excesses 
will be prevented only by actual vice and misery. Thus though all 
the good of our present situation, all wherein it differs from a state 
of brutal violence or lingering want, is in fact owing to the prevalence 
of a less degree of reason and foresight, yet that if that principle were 
strengthened, and the consequence were an increase of population, 
and a more general diffusion of the comforts of life, this principle 
would then be of no avail in preventing or correcting the excesses to 
which the unrestrained indulgence of our appetites would give rise. 
There is a degree of absurdity, which staggers belief and almost 
challenges our conviction, by making it incredible that if we ourselves 
do not labour under some strong deception, the human understanding 
should be capable of such extreme folly. 

I shall conclude this letter by laying down two or three general 
maxims, which appear to me to follow clearly from the view which 
has been here taken of the subject. 

First, while population goes on increasing at that tremendous rate 
described by Mr. Malthus, it shews that there is nothing to restrain 
it; that there is no need of any thing to restrain it: that it is wanted, 
that its increase is a thing to be desired, not to be dreaded, and that 
if it were possible for it to increase ten times faster, it would be so 
much the better. 
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Secondly, when it arrives at a certain point, that is, where the 
population begins to press on the means of subsistence, either from 
natural or artificial causes, or when it threatens to become an evil 
from excess, it naturally stops short of its own accord, the checks to 
it from vice, misery and moral restraint taken all together becoming 
stronger as the excess becomes greater. It therefore produces it’s 
own antidote and produces it in quantities exactly in proportion to 
it’s own extent. It is not therefore (as Mr. Malthus would, when 
he pleases, have us believeJ like a stone hanging suspended over a 
precipice, which if it once loses its balance will be hurled furiously 
down, rolling and bounding from steep to steep with increased velocity 
till it reaches the bottom, but like a balance suspended by a check- 
weight, where you cannot increase the pressure on one side without 
increasing the resistance proportionably on the other. It may there¬ 
fore at worst be left very safely to itself, instead of being considered as 
an evil against whose unforeseen ravages no precautions are sufficient. 

Thirdly, as the same quantity of vice and misery co-operating with 
the same degree of moral restraint, will always keep population at the 
same (relative) point, so a less degree of actual vice and misery 
operating on a greater degree of moral restraint, that is, of reason, 
prudence, virtue, &c. will produce the same effect: and we may 
always judge of the happiness of a people, and of the beneficial effects 
of population by the prevalence of moral restraint over vice and 
misery, instead of supposing that vice and misery are the best pledges 
of the happiness of a state, and the only possible security against 
excessive population. Consequently, the object of the philosopher 
must be to increase the influence of rtitional motives, and lessen the 
actual operation of vice and misery. It is only in proportion as he 
does this, that he does any thing; for not only are vice and misery 
such cheap commodities that they may be had at any corner merely 
with asking for (any bungler may contract for them in the gross) but 
farther though they undoubtedly operate as checks to population, I 
must be excused from admitting that they remedy the evils of popula¬ 
tion, unless the disease can be considered as its own remedy, for in 
the degree in which they generally exist, they are the only evils, that 
are ever likely to rise from it, and as to those imaginary, unknown 
and unheard of evils, with which Mr. Malthus is perpetually threaten¬ 
ing us in order to reconcile us to those we bear, I deny the possibility 
of their existence upon any known principles of human society, either 
in its improved, or unimproved state. 

I do not mean to say that there is any thing in the general 
principles here stated that Mr. Malthus is at present disposed to 
deny, or that he has not himselt expressly insisted on in some part 
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or other of his various work; it is enough for my purpose that there 
are other parts of his work in which he has contradicted them and 
himself, and that the uniform tenor of his first work leans directly 
the opposite way; and it is not my business so much to inquire, how 
much Mr. Malthus retains of his old philosophy, as how many of 
their old feelings his readers retain on the subject, on which he will 
be able to build as many false conclusions as he pleases, and with 
more safety to himself, than if he still persevered in the direct and 
unqualified assertion of exploded error. Plain, downright consistent 
falsehood is not dangerous : it is only that spurious mixture of truth 
and falsehood, that perpetual oscillation between the two extremes, 
that wavering and uncertainty that baffles detection by rendering it 
difficult to know on what ground you are to meet your adversary, 
that makes the sophist so formidable as he is. In order therefore 
that Mr. Malthus may not avail himself of his inconsistencies, I shall 
assume a right to contradict him as often as he contradicts himself, 
and to consider the peculiar doctrines of his work as its essential and 
only important doctrines. 


LETTER V 

WHETHER VICE AND MISERY ARE THE NECESSARY 
CONSEQUENCES OF, AND THE ONLY CHECKS TO, THE 
PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION 

Sir —I have in my last letter taken more pains than, I believe, was 
necessary to shew that the tendency of population to increase is not a 
dangerous one ; or at any rate that the actual increase of population 
does not increase the danger. The same proportionable quantity of 
vice and misery would always be sujicient to keep down the excess of 
population beyond the means of subsistence, whether we suppose those 
means to be great or small; there is another question, whether the same 
quantity of vice and misery is always necessary for this purpose; and 
further, whether all the vice and misery in the world are not only 
necessary checks to, but the immediate effects of, the principle of 
]H)pulation, and of nothing else. 

Before I proceed, I must stop to observe that I have just been 
perusing the corrections, additions, &c. to the third and Iasi edition 
of the Essay; and I confess I have not much heart to go on. The 
pen falls from my hand. For to what purpose is it to answer a man, 
who has answered himself, who has hardly advanced an opinion that 
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he has not retracted, who after all your pains to overturn the ex¬ 
travagant assertions he had brought forward, comes and tells you. 
Why I have given them up myself; so that you hardly know whether 
to look upon him in the light of an adversary or an ally. I do not 
like this shadow-fighting, any more than Sancho liked his master’s 
fighting with enchanters. When Don Quixote had to encounter the 
knight of the Prodigious Nose, his valour was inflamed, and he rushed 
fiercely on his antagonist, but when after having unhorsed him, he 
found that it was his old friend and neighbour the Batchelor Carrasco, 
the fury of his arm was suspended, and he knew not what to say or 
do.^ Till Mr. Malthus lays aside his harlequin’s coat and sword, 
and ceases to chase opinions through a rapid succession of varying 
editions, it is not an easy matter to come up with him or give him 
fair battle. It was thought a work of no small labour and ingenuity 
to make a harmony of the Evangelists. I would recommend it to 
some one (who thinks himself equal to the task) to make a harmony 
of Mr. Malthus’s different performances. Till this is done, it seems 
impossible to collect the sense of his writings, and consequently to 
answer them. It should not therefore be the object of any one who 
would set himself to answer Mr. Malthus, so much to say that such 
and such are the real and settled opinions of that author, as that 
such opinions are floating in different parts of his writings, that they 
are floating or fixed in the minds of his readers, and that those 
opinions are not so correct as they might be. If Mr. Malthus had 
chosen to disclaim certain opinions with their consequences, advanced 
in the first edition, instead of denying that he ever held such opinions, 
though he may still be detected with the manner^ he would have saved 
me the trouble of writing, and himself the disagreeable task of reading, 
this rude attack upon them. 

Mr. Malthus lays down as the basis of all his reasonings the two 
following positions, viz. ‘ First, that food is necessary to the existence 
of man.* 

‘ Secondly, That the passion between the sexes is necessary, and 
will remain nearly in its present state.’ 

‘ These two laws,’ he adds, ‘ ever since we have had any knowledge 
of mankind, appear to have been fixed laws of our nature ; and as we 
have not hitherto seen any alteration in them, we have no right to 
conclude that they will ever cease to be what they are now, without 
an immediate act of power in that Being who first arranged the 
system of the universe. The best arguments for the perfectibility of 
man are drawn from a contemplation of the great progress that he 

^ I find there is here some transposition of names and circumstances, but it docs 
not much matter. 
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has already made from the savage state, and the difficulty of saying 
where he is to stop. But towards the extinction of the passion 
between the sexes, no progress whatever has hitherto been made. 
It appears to exist in as much force at present as it did two thousand, 
or four thousand years ago. There are individual exceptions now 
as there always have been. But, as these exceptions do not appear 
to increase in number, it would surely be a very unphilosophical 
mode of arguing to infer merely from the existence of an exception, 
that the exception would in time become the rule, and the rule the 
exception.* 

As to the first position here laid down that food is necessary to 
the existence of man, I shall not certainly dispute it. As to the 
second kind of necessity, the gratification of the passion between the 
sexes, I must beg leave to deny that this necessity is ‘ like unto 
the first * or to be compared with it. Does Mr. Malthus really mean 
to say that a man can no more abstain from the commerce of women, 
than he can live without food ? If so, he states what is not the fact. 
Does he mean to assert, that the impulse to propagate the species, 
call it lust, or love, is a principle as strong, as ungovernable, as 
importunate, as uniform in its effects, as incapable of being subjected 
to the control of reason, or circumstances, in short as much an affair 
of mere physical appetite, as hunger ? One would suppose so, for 
he m.nkes no distinction between them, but speaks of them both in 
the same terms, as equally necessary^ as equally fixed, and immutable 
laws of our nature, the operation of which nothing short of a miracle 
can suspend or alter. There are two circumstances, the mentioning 
of which will however be sufficient to shew that the two kinds of 
necessity here spoken of are not of the same order, or cogency, 
and cannot be reasoned upon in the same manner, namely, that there 
are many instances of jiersons who have lived all their lives without 
any intercourse with the other sex, whereas there is no instance of 
any person living without food ; in the second place, what makes a 
most marked distinction between the two cases, is that the longer 
we have been accustomed to do without the indulgence of the one 
appetite, the more tractable we find it, whereas the craving occasioned 
by the want of food, the longer it continues, becomes more and more 
pressing, and at last utterly ungovernable, and if not satisfied in time, 
is sure in all cases whatever, without a single exception, to destroy 
the person’s life. These two considerations are of themselves quite 
sufficient to overturn the analogy which is here pretended to be set 
up between Jove and hunger (a delicate comparison)—to shew that 
the first of these impulses is not an affair of mere physical necessity, 
that it does not operate always in the same way, and that it is not 
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a thing, over which reason, or circumstances have no power. What 
can be a stronger instance of the power of reason, or imagination, 
or habit over this principle than the number of single women, who 
in every country, till the manners become quite corrupt, preserve 
either through their whole lives, or the best part of them, the 
greatest purity and propriety of conduct ? One would think that 
female modesty had been a flower that blossomed only in other 
climes (instead of being the peculiar growth of our own time and 
country !) that Mr. Malthus in the heat of his argument, and urged 
on by the ardour of his own feelings, is blind to the example of so 
many of his fair countrywomen, in whom the influence of a virtuous 
education, of virtuous principles, and virtuous dispositions prevails over 
the warmth of the passions and force of temptation. Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrine is a most severe satire against the modesty and self-denial 
of the other sex, and ruins in one sweeping clause the unblemished 
reputations of all those expecting or desponding virgins who had 
hitherto been supposed to live in the daily, hourly practice of this 
virtue. Trenched as he is behind history, philosophy, and a know¬ 
ledge of human nature, he laughs at all their prudery and affectation, 
and tells them fairly that the thing is impossible; and that unless a 
miracle could be worked in their favour, they might as well pretend 
to live without eating or drinking, or sleeping, as without the men. 
He must be of o])inion with lago, that ‘their greatest merit is not to 
leave it undone but keep it unknown.’ Surely, no maid could live 
near such a man ,—Though this is what Mr. Malthus might say, 
it is not what he does say : on the other hand, when he comes to 
particulars, (as he is rather a candid man, and does not trouble 
himself much about consistency) instead of representing real chastity 
as a kind of miracle or monster in nature, he represents it as a very 
common thing and bears honourable testimony to the virtue of most 
women, particularly in the middle and higher ranks of life, in this 
respect. But then this virtue is confined entirely to the women; 
the men neither do, nor ever will be able to practise it; and this 
again salves the objection to his argument. But this is of all others 
the strongest proof of the futility of Mr. Malthus’s reasoning : for to 
what is this difference owing but to the opinion of the world respect¬ 
ing their conduct, that is, to moral causes ? It cannot be said I 
presume that the greater command which the other sex have over 
themselves is because their heads are stronger and their passions 
weaker, (this would, I am sure, be out of all anatomical proportion) : 
it is owing solely to the institutions of society, imposing this 
restraint upon them ; though these institutions, if we are to believe 
Mr. Malthus, can never in any circumstances whatever have any 
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effect on this passion. It is impossible to add any thing to the force 
and conclusiveness of this argument by enlarging upon it: it speaks 
for itself. I can only say, that I am willing to rest the whole 
controversy on this single fact. If the passion is thus capable of 
being modified and influenced by circumstances, opinion, and manners, 
and not merely slightly modified, or for a short time, in one or two 
solitary instances, as an exception to the general rule (though even 
this would shew that the necessity is not absolute, invincible, fatal) 
but actually kept under (as far as it has any thing to do with popula¬ 
tion, or child-bearing) by one half the sex in every well-regulated 
community, I conceive Mr. Malthus can only be justified in saying, 
that no possible circumstances will ever render this passion entirely 
subject to the control of reason, by saying that no circumstances 
will ever arrive in which it would be the imperious and indispensable 
duty of every one to habituate himself to such restraint, in which 
that necessity would be generally felt and understood and enforced 
by the opinion of the whole community, and in which nothing but a 
general system of manners formed upon that opinion could save the 
community from ruin, or from the evils of excessive population, 
which is point-blank contrary to Mr. Malthus^s whole doctrine. 
In short, Mr. Malthus’s whole book rests on a malicious supposition, 
that all mankind (I hope the reader will pardon the grossness of the 
expression, the subject is a gross one) are like so many animals 
in season, * Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, as 
salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross as ignorance made drunk,* 
matters could then be no worse than he represents them. Population 
could then only be checked by vice and misery and by nothing else. 
But I hope things are not quite so bad.^ Mr. Malthus says, ‘ that 
the passion between the sexes is necessary, or at least that it will 
remain nearly in its present state.* To this I might perhaps assent, 
if I knew what ‘ its present state * is. Does Mr. Malthus mean by 
its present state its present state in England or in Scotland, or in 
Italy, or in Asia, or in Africa, or America, for in all or most of 
these places is its present state a very different thing from what it is 
in the rest of them ? One would imagine from the easy complacency 
with which Mr. Malthus treats the subject, that the present state of this 
passion was a something really given, a fixed quantity, a general rule 
like the relation between two and two and four, or between food and 

^ I am happy to hnd that a philosophical work, like Mr. Malthus’s, has got a 
good deal into the hands of young ladies of a liberal education and an inquisitive 
turn of mind. The question is no doubt highly interesting; and the author has 
thrown over it a warmth of colouring, that can hardly fail to please. Even Miss 
Howe was fond of ardours. 
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the human stbmach^ that it was indulged universally and equally in all 
countries, instead of being as various in itself and its effects as climate 
and all other causes, natural and artificial, can make it.—Thus to give 
an example as much in point as can be, is the present state of this 
passion, i.r. of the indulgence of it, the same in Lancashire, that it 
is in Westmoreland, the very next county to it ? In the one you 
find the most profligate manners, and the most extreme licentiousness, 
in the other there is hardly any such thing. Mr. Malthus often says, 
he will never dispute any thing that is proved by experience and a 
real observation of human life. Now I conceive that the observation 
which I have just stated is a fact. Yet Mr. Malthus seems to have 
been quite insensible to this, and many other facts of the same kind. 
But the truth is, that your practical reasoners, your matter-of-fact 
men are the dullest of all mortals. They are like justices of the 
peace who are bound to receive no evidence unless it is given in upon 
oath, and who without descending from the bench and forfeiting the 
dignity of their pretensions cannot attend to any of those general 
surmises, those obvious sources of information or casual impressions, 
by which other people arrive at common sense, and human feelings.— 
They shut their eyes to the general face of nature, and trying to 
grope their way by the help of facts as they call them, wander like 
blind men from pillar to posty without either guide or object, and are 
lost in a labyrinth of dates, names, capital letters, numeros, official 
documents, authenticated copies of lying affidavits, curious records 
that are nothing to the purpose, registers of births, deaths, marriages, 
and christenings, voyages and travels.—Mr, Malthus may perhaps 
mean, when he says that < the sexual passion will remain nearly in 
its present state,’ that it will remain in the same state in each country. 
To this I should also assent, if I could agree with him, ‘that ever 
since we have had any knowledge of mankind, the passion of which 
we are speaking, appears to have been a fixed law of our nature, and 
that as we have not hitherto seen any alteration in it, we have no 
right to conclude that there will ever be any.’ If Mr. Malthus in 
this passage meant to confine him to the passion or impulse itself, I 
should not certainly be at much pains to contradict him. But that 
is not the question. The question relates solely to the irregular 
indulgence of, or the degree of restraint imposed on the passion ; and 

^ I have here purposely left an opening for Mr. Malthus’s ingenuity. He will 
I hope take the hint and write another quarto volume to prove by anatomical and 
medical inquiries into the state of all countries, beginning at the north and ending 
at the south pole, that there is the same variation in the quantity and kind of food 
required by the human stomach in difterent climates and countries, as there is in 
the quantity of sexual indulgence. 
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in this respect his assertion is evidently false. The difference in the 
state of manners in the same country at different periods is as striking 
and notorious as that between the manners of different countries. 
There is as much difference between what England was in this 
respect a hundred and sixty years ago, and what she is now, as there 
is between England and Italy at the present day. Was there no 
difference between the manners of ancient Rome in the early periods 
of her history, and towards the decline of the empire ? May not the 
state of manners in Italy under the republic, under the emperors, and 
under the popes, be distinctly traced to the influence of religious or 
political institutions, or to other causes, besides the state of population, 
or the facility of gratifying the abstract instinctive propensity to 
sexual indulgence ? Was there not a striking difference between the 
severity and restraint which was required and undoubtedly practised 
under Charles i. and in the time of the Puritans, and that torrent of 
dissipation and undisguised profligacy which burst upon the kingdom 
after the restoration of Charles ii. ? This sudden transition from 
demure and saint-like or hypocritical austerity to open shameless 
licentiousness cannot assuredly be accounted for from the increasing 
pressure of population. Nor can it be pretended to have been owing 
to this principle that the tide afterwards turned again at the Revolu¬ 
tion with the habits and fashions of the court, and with the views 
and maxims of that party who had now got the ascendancy, A 
learned writer might easily fill a volume with instances to the same 
purpose. But the few which are here skimmed from the mere 
surface of history, and which must be familiar to every one, are 
sufficient to disprove Mr. Malthus^s assertion, not as a metaphysical 
refinement, but as a practical rule, that the passion between the sexes 
and the effects of that passion have remained always the same. The 
indulgence of that passion is so far from being a law antecedent to 
all other laws, and paramount to all other considerations, that it is 
in a manner governed almost entirely by circumstances, and may be 
said to be the creature of the imagination. But Mr. Malthus says, 
that no regular or gradual progress has hitherto been made towards 
the extinction of this passion, and that it exists in as much force at 
present, as it did two thousand, or four thousand years ago. The 
question is whether this passion is fixed and stationary, always 
remaining at the same point, controuling circumstances, but not 
controuled by them, not whether the change of circumstances and 
lapse of time may not bring it back to the same point again. I think 
it probable that if Mr. Malthus had to preach a sermon on the truth 
and excellence of revealed religion, he would be inclined to take for 
one of his topics the benefit we have derived from it in the govern- 
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ment of our passions, and general purity of our manners. He might 
launch out into a description shewing how the contemplation of 
heavenly things weans the affections from the things of the world, 
and mortifies our carnal desires, how a belief in future rewards and 
punishments strengthens our resolution, and is indeed the only thing 
that can render us proof against every species of temptation; he 
might enlarge on the general purity and elevation which breathes 
through the sacred writings, on the law confining the institution of 
marriage to pairs; he might dwell on the grossness and pernicious 
tendency of the Pagan mythology ; he might glance at the epistle to 
the Romans, or the preamble to the Jewish laws, and finding that 
the practices there described are not common among i/j, without 
travelling to Rome, or inquiring into the present state of Chaldcca, 
conclude by felicitating his hearers on the striking contrast between 
ancient and modern manners, and on the gradual improvement of 
morals and refinement of sentiment produced by the promulgation 
of Christianity. Though we in general reason very incorrectly in 
comparing ancient and modern manners, (for we always confound 
the former with eastern, and the latter with our own manners) I am 
apt to think that some change has taken place in this passion in the 
course of time. It seems to be more modified by other feelings 
than it used to be; it is less a boiling of the blood, an animal heat, 
a headlong, brutal impulse than it was in past ages. The principle 
is somewhat taken down and weakened, the appetite is not so strong, 
we can stay our stomachs better than we used to do, we do not gorge 
indiscriminately on every kind of food without taste or decency. 
The vices of the moderns are more artificial than constitutional. 
They do not arise so much from instinct as from a depraved will. 
The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. We stimulate ourselves 
into affected passion ; we are laborious imitators of folly, and ape the 
vices of others in cold blood. But whatever may be the result of an 
inquiry into the comparative state of ancient and modern manners, I 
cannot allow that it has any thing to do with the present question. 
I will allow that the progress of refinement and knowledge has in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred tended to deprave instead of 
improving the morals of men, that at the same time that it has taken 
away the gross impulse, it has introduced an artificial and studied 
depravity, the operation of which is more subtle, dangerous and 
universal; in short that nations as they grow older like individuals 
grow worse, not from constitution, but habit. Still this fact if 
granted (and I am afraid it is too near the truth) will not at all 
prove Mr. Malthus’s theory, that this passion remains always the 
same, being influenced neither by time nor circumstances. Secondly, 
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it will not overturn the speculations respecting the possibility of 
making an entire change in the passion ‘ in a state of society 
altogether different from any that has hitherto existed/ but will on 
the contrary render such a change more desirable and necessary, as 
our only resource against the general contagion of vice and profligacy. 
If this vice is found to spread gradually wider and wider, clinging to 
the support of institutions, which in all other respects favour selfish¬ 
ness and sensuality, if it is not the only one among the vices, which, 
while all others spread and flourish and are fostered in the eye of 
the world, does not hide its diminished head, this is not to be 
wondered at. But it would be a singular way of defending the 
present institutions of society, that from all our past experience we 
find that their progress has been attended with the gradual corruption 
of manners, and has uniformly ended in an utter debasement of 
character and the relaxation of every moral tie; and it would be a 
strange kind of inference to say that no alteration in the circumstances 
or institutions of society would ever make men different from what 
they are, because as long as those circumstances and institutions have 
been known to exist, mankind have remained always the same, or 
have been growing worse instead of better. Mr. Malthus denies 
that Mr. Godwin has any right to conclude that because population 
has not produced the dreadful effects he ascribes to it in any known 
state of society, it would not therefore produce them in a state of 
society quite different from any other ; and in the same manner I 
should deny that Mr. Malthus has any right to infer because the 
progress of the human mind has not in the past history of the world 
been productive of any very beneficial consequences, that it will never 
be productive of any such consequences under very different circum¬ 
stances. Knowledge, as I have shewn in a former letter, is not 
a necessary, absolute good: neither is it a necessary evil. Its 
utility depends on the direction which is given to it by other 
things; e.g. in Scotland, the case before alluded to, knowledge does 
not seem to be the enemy of sobriety and good manners, but a 
support to them. The decay in the purity and simplicity of Scotch 
manners, whenever it arrives, will not I dare say be owing to the 
increase of knowledge, but to the spread of luxury, or other external 
causes. When the whole mass is tainted, it cannot be expected that 
knowledge should escape the infection. All therefore that the 
advocates for the future progressive improvement of mankind have 
to prove in order to make out a consistent case, is that the state of 
the passion between the sexes depends not upon physical, but moral 
causes; that where these latter causes have been favourable to severity 
of manners, and the elevation of the character, these effects have 
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dniformly flowed from them, and may be seen not in one or two 
singular exceptions, but in large classes of people, in the prevailing 
manners of whole ages and nations. Thus we do not merely know 
that Scipio was chaste, and Nero profligate, but we know that there 
was nothing singular in the chastity of the one, or the profligacy of 
the other; it was little more than the emanation of the character and 
circumstances of the times in which they lived. The leaders of the 
republican party in the time of Cromwell, such men as Milton, 
Hampden, Pym, Marvel, Sydney, were not I believe in the command 
over their passions exactly on a level with the young courtiers in the 
following reign: but though the names of these men stand out and 
ever will stand out in history, giving dignity to our nature in all its 
parts, yet it is not to be supposed that they alone drank of the pure 
waters of faith and reason, which flowed freely at that time; but that 
the same lofty thoughts, the same common exertions, and the same 
passions, growing out of the circumstances of the times, must have 
imparted a sort of severe and high-toned morality to men’s minds in 
general, influencing the national character in a very diflTerent way 
from the foreign fopperies and foreign vices, from the train of 
strumpets, buffoons, fiddlers, and obscene rhymers let loose u])on 
the people in the succeeding reign. It is not necessary to prove 
that manners have always changed for the better, but that they have 
always changed for the better, as far as those general causes have 
operated in part, from the complete success of which a total change 
is predicted. This passion as it runs into licentiousness is certainly 
one great obstacle in the way of improvement, and one of those 
passions which we must conquer before we can hope to become 
perfectly reasonable beings (if this is a thing either desirable or 
possible). But to say, that we may get a complete mastery over our 
passions, and that we shall still be in danger from the principle of 
population is to me a paradox. Population is only dangerous from 
the excess of this passion, and I see no reason why its excesses may 
not be restrained as well as those of any other passion. We find by 
uniform experience that it is, like other passions, influenced by 
example, institution, and circumstances, according to the degree of 
strength they have; and if there is reason to suppose it possible that 
any of the other passions should ever be totally eradicated, or 
subjected to moral restraint, there is no reason why this should 
not be so too. It does not form any anomaly to the other prevailing 
passions of men. It is not, like hunger, a necessary instinct. Its 
effects are more like those of drunkenness: and we might as well 
make this latter vice an insurmountable objection to the good order 
and happiness of society, by saying that there will always be as 
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many drunken disputes, brawls and riots, as there are at present, 
because there are as many instances of people getting drunk now as 
there were two thousand years ago, as pretend to deduce the same 
consequence from the existence of such a passion as lust.—To judge 
from his book, I should suppose Mr. Malthus to be a man of a warm 
constitution, and amorous complexion. I should not hesitate in my 
own mind, to conclude that this is ‘ the sin that most easily besets 
him.' I can easily imagine that he has a sufficient command over 
himself, in all other respects. I can believe that he is quite free 
from the passions of anger, pride, avarice, sloth, drunkenness, envy, 
revenge, and all those other passions which create so much disturbance 
in the world. He seems never to have heard of, or never to have 
felt them ; for he passes them over as trifles beneath the notice of a 
philosopher. But the women are the devil ,—The delights and 
torments of love no man, he tells us, ever was proof against: there 
all our philosophy is useless ; and reason but an empty name. ‘ The 
rich golden shaft hath killed the flock of all affections else,' and here 
only he is vulnerable. The smiles of a fair lady are to him irresistible; 
the glimpse of a petticoat throws him into a flame; and all his senses 
are up in arms, and his heart fails within him, at the very name of 
love. His gallantry and devotion to the fair sex know no bounds; 
and he not only answers for himself, but undertakes to prove that all 
men are made of the same combustible materials. His book reminds 
one of the title of the old play, ‘ All for Jove, or the world well lost.' 
If Mr. M.'s passions are too much for him, (though I should not 
have the worse opinion of him on this account) I would advise him 
to give vent to them in writing love-songs; not in treatises of 
philosophy. I am aware, however, that it is dangerous to meddle 
in such matters. As long as Mr. Malthus gravely reduces the 
strength of the passion to a mathematical certainty, he is sure to 
have the women on his side ; while I, for having the presumption to 
contradict his amorous conclusions, shall be looked upon as a sour old 
batchelor, and convicted of rebellion against the omnipotence of love. 

But to return. It is the direct object of Mr. Malthus’s philosophy 
to draw our attention from the slight and superficial influence which 
human institutions have had on the happiness of man, to those 
«deeper-seated' causes of misery which arise out of the principle of 

a ulation. These, he says, are by far the most important, and the 
j ones worth our attending to, because they are the only ones on 
which all our reasonings and all our exertions will have no effect. 
He very roundly taxes Mr. Godwin and others as men who talked 
about what they did not understand, because they did not perceive 
that social institutions, and the different forms of government, and all 
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the other means in our power of affecting the condition of human life 
are ‘but as the dust in the balance,* compared with a principle 
entirely out of our power, which renders the vices of those institutions 
necessary, and any essential improvement in them hopeless. He is 
also angry with Hume for saying something about ‘ indolence.* We 
are in no case to look beyond the principle of population, in accounting 
for the state of man in society, if we would not fall under Mr. 
Malthu8*8 displeasure, but are to resolve every thing into that. In 
his hands, population is the Aaron*8 rod which swallowed up all the 
other rods. The piety of some of the old divines led them to see all 
things in God. Mr. Malthus’s self-complacency leads him to sec 
all things in the Essay. He would persuade us that his discovery 
supersedes all other discoveries; that it is the category of political 
science; that all other causes of human happiness and misery are 
merged and sunk in tliat one, to which alone they owe their influence, 
and their birth. So that we are in fact to consider all human 
institutions, good, bad, and indifferent, all folly, vice, wisdom, virtue, 
knowledge, ignorance, liberty and slavery, poverty and riches, 
monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, polygamy, celibacy, all forms 
and modes of life, all arts, manufactures, and science, as resulting 
mechanically from this one principle; which though simple in itself, 
yet in its effects is a jumble, a chaos of contradictions, a mass of 
inconsistency and absurdity, which no human understanding can 
unravel, or explain. Over this crew and medley of opinions, Mr, 
Malthus ‘ sits umpire, and by decision more embroils the fray by 
which he reigns * : for he is not quite undetermined in his choice 
between good and evil, but is always inclined to give the preference 
to vice and misery, not only as the most natural, but as the most safe 
and salutary effects of this principle, as we prescribe a low diet and 
blisters to persons of too full a temperament. ‘ Our greatest good is 
but plethoric ill.*—Mr. Malthus may perhaps plead in his own 
defence that at the outset of his work (second edition) he professes 
to treat only of one of the causes which have hitherto impeded the 
progress of virtue and happiness, and that he was not therefore, by 
the terms of the agreement, bound to take cognizance of any of the 
other causes which have tended to produce the same effect. He is 
like a man who takes it into his head to make a huge map of 
Scotland, (larger than any that ever was made of the whole world 
besides) and gives you into the bargain as much or as little of 
Ireland or the rest of Great Britain as he pleases. Any one else 
who chuses, may make a map of England or Ireland on the same 
scale. There is something fair and plausible in this. But the fact 
really is, that Mr. Malthus will let nobody make a map of the 
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country but himself: he has put England, Wales, and Ireland in 
the three corners of his great map (for the title takes up one of the 
corners) and he insists upon it that this is quite sufficient.—What he 
aims at in all his plans and calculations of existing grievances is to 
magnify the evils of population, to exonerate human institutions, and 
to throw the whole blame on nature herself. I shall therefore try to 
give such a sketch, or bird^s-eye view of the subject as may serve to 
shew the unfairness of our author^s statement. How little he has 
confined himself to his professed object, and how little he can be 
considered in the light of a joint-inquirer after truth, will be seen by 
quoting the following passages at large. 

‘ The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout 
his whole work is, the attributing of almost all the vices and misery 
that prevail in civil society to human institutions. Political regulations, 
and the established administration of property are with him the fruitful 
sources of all evil, the hotbeds of all the crimes that degrade mankind. 
Were this really a true state of the case, it would not seem an 
absolutely hopeless task to remove evil completely from the world ; 
and reason seems the proper and adequate instrument for effecting so 
great a purpose. But the truth is, that though human institutions 
appear to be the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
mankind, they are, in reality, light and superficial, in comparison 
with those deeper-seated causes of evil which result from the laws 
of nature.^ 

Now by ‘ the laws of nature,’ of which human institutions are here 
made only a sort of cat*s-pufiv^ our author means neither more nor less 
than the principle of population. For after supposing in compliment 
to Mr. Godwin, a state of society in which the spirit of oppression, 
the spirit of 8ci>ility, and the spirit of fraud, in which envy, malice, 
and revenge, in which every species of narrowness and selfishness are 
banished from the world, where war and contention have ceased to 
exist, where unwholesome trades and manufactures are no longer 
encouraged, &c., he breaks out into his usual cant of, ‘ I cannot con¬ 
ceive a form of society so favourable upon the whole to population.’ 
He then proceeds gravely to shew, by a train of reasoning which has 
been already recajiitulated, and which need not surely be refuted 
twice, how in such u state of happy equality population would go on 
increasing without limit, because all obstacles to it, ‘all anxiety about 
the future support of children,’ would be entirely removed, though it 
would at the same time be attended in every stage of the progress 
with increasing and aggravated wretchedness, because those very 
obstacles, and the same difficulty of providing for the support of 
children would still remain. 
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*Here then/ he says, ‘no human institutions existed, to the 
perverseness of which Mr. Godwin ascribes the original sin of the 
worst men. No opposition had been produced by them between 
public and private good. No monopoly had been created of those 
advantages which reason directs to be left in common. No man had 
been goaded to the breach of order by unjust laws. Benevolence had 
established her reign in all hearts. And yet in so short a period as 
fifty years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, every hateful vice, 
and every form of distress, which degrade and sadden the present 
state of society, seem to have been generated by the most imperious 
circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of man, and absolutely 
independent of all human regulations.* 

‘ It is a perfectly just observation of Mr. Godwin, that there is a 
principle in human society by which population is perpetually kept down to 
the level of the means of subsistence* The sole question is, what is this 
principle ? Is it some obscure and occult cause ? Is it some 
mysterious interference of heaven, which at a certain period strikes 
the men with impotence, and the women with barrenness ? Or is it 
a cause open to our researches, within our view; a cause which has 
constantly been observed to operate, though with varied force, in 
every state in which man has been placed ? Is it not misery and the 
fear of misery,* [certainly two very different things] ‘ the necessary 
and inevitable results of the laws of nature, which human institutions, 
so far from aggravating, have tended considerably to mitigate, though 
they can never remove ? * He then proceeds to shew how the dis¬ 
tinctions of property and the other regulations of society would 
necessarily result from the principle of population, and adds, that 
‘certainly if the great principle of the Essay be admitted, it affects 
Mr. Godwin*8 whole work, and essentially alters the foundations of 
political justice. A great part of his book consists of an abuse of 
human institutions * [very sad indeed] ‘ as productive of all or most of 
the evils which afflict society. The acknowledgement of a new and 
totally unconsidered cause of misery must evidently alter the state of 
these arguments,* [comfortable again] ‘ and make it absolutely necessary 
that they should be either newly modified, or entirely rejected .^—How 
fortunate to have discovered that the evils in society are not owing to 
a cause which might be remedied, but to one that renders their removal 
absolutely hopeless! 

I might here, if I were to follow the impulse of my own levity, 
say that the yellow fever has I believe made its appearance since the 
first edition of Political Justice, though I do not know that this 
circumstance would make it necessary entirely to new-model the 
arguments. As to Mr. Malthus’s ‘ new and unconsidered cause of 
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misery/ I deny that the necessity of providing a proportionable 
quantity of food for an increase of people was new or unconsidered. 
All that Mr. Maithus has discovered is that the population would go 
on increasing, though there was nothing to support it!—Our author 
has chosen to justify or palliate the real disorders which prevail in 
society by supposing a case of fictitious distress ; by which means he 
proves incontestably that the present vices and defects of political 
institutions, &c. are comparative blessings. He supposes that in a 
state of society where the public good was the constant guide of 
action, men would entirely lay aside the use of their reason, and think 
of nothing but begetting children, without considering in the least 
how they were to be maintained. Now I will also for a time take a 
license from common sense, and make a supposition as wise as 
Mr. Malthus’s. I will suppose all the inhabitants of this town to 
come to a determination to live without eating, and do nothing but 
drink gin. What would be the consequence ? Perpetual intoxication, 
quarrels, the fierceness of hunger, disease, idleness, filth, nakedness, 
maudlin misery, sallow faces, sights of famine and despair, meagre 
skeletons, the dying, and the dead. But why need I attempt to 
described what has been already so much better described by 
Hogarth ? Here then, I might exclaim, no human institutions 
existed, no unjust laws, no excessive labour, no unwholesome trades, 
no inequality, no malice, envy, lust, or revenge, to produce the 
dreadful catastrophe we just have witnessed : yet in the short space of 
a single month or fortnight we see that scenes of distress, shocking 
beyond any thing of which we can at present form even a conception, 
would arise out of the most imperious circumstances, from laws 
inherent in the nature and constitution of man, and absolutely in« 
dependent of all human regulations, namely, from the unrestricted use 
of gin. The inference is direct and unavoidable, that we ought to 
submit patiently and thankfully to all the abuses, vices, and evils 
that are to be found in this great city, and flatter, excuse, and 
encourage them by all the means in our power, because they all of 
them together do not amount to a tenth part of the mischief that 
would be the consequence of the unrestrained indulgence of a single 
pernicious habit. This is something the way in which Mr. Maithus 
reasons about the unrestricted increase of population. But the 
absurdity is too gross even for burlesque. 

The following is, I conceive, a fair summary of Mr. Malthus's 
theory. First, that the principle of population is a necessary, 
mechanical thing, that it is the ‘grinding law of necessity,* un¬ 
avoidably leading to a certain degree of vice and misery, and in fact 
accounting for almost all the evils in human life. Secondly, that all 
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the other sources of vice and misery which have been so much and 
idly insisted on, have no tendency to increase the necessary evils of 
population, but the contrary, or that the removal of those different 
sources of evil would instead of lessening the evils of population, 
which are much the most important, really aggravate them. Here 
then three questions naturally present themselves. 

First, how much of the vice and misery in society is actually 
owing to human institutions, or the passions, follies, imperfections, 
or perversities of human nature, independently of the principle of 
population. 

Secondly, whether the removing or diminishing the evils pro¬ 
duced by those causes would necessarily increase the evils of 
population, and open a door to the influx of more vice and misery 
than ever. 

Thirdly, whether the tendency of population to excess is the 
effect of a simple principle operating mechanically, whether it is to 
be looked upon as one of the laws inherent in our very nature, or 
whether the state of morals in every country does not depend greatly 
and principally on the state of society, on the condition of the people, 
on public opinion, and on a variety of other causes which are more 
or less within our power; that is, whether human institutions, laws, 
&c. instead of being the mere blind instruments of this principle, do 
not re-act very powerfully upon it, and give it its direction and 
limits.—If it can be shewn under this last head, that there is some 
connection between the form of government and the state of morals, 
and that the better the government, the better the morals, the evils 
of population instead of forming an excuse for bad governments will 
only aggravate their mischief, and increase the necessity of getting 
rid of them. Again, if it can be made to appear that there is no 
necessary, or general proportion between the degree of vice in any 
country, and the pressure of population on the means of subsistence, 
that it is not always the effect of want, but constantly outruns the 
occasion, being self-propagated, and often spreading like a contagion 
through those countries and those ranks in life, where the difficulty of 
providing for a family is least felt, this will shew that the mere 
existence of vice is no proof of its being necessary, or that it 
is to be considered as a test of the excessive increase of population. 

Farther, if on the other hand, improving the condition of the 
lower classes of the people is generally found, instead of leading to 
an unrestrained increase of population, and thus adding to their 
misery, to give them a greater attachment to the decencies and 
comforts of life, to make them more cautious how they part with 
them, to open their ideas and prospects, to strengthen the principle of 
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moral restraint, and so confine population within reasonable limits, 
this will be an additional motive for improving their condition (really 
and truly, not by taking from them the comforts and privileges they 
already possess). Again, if it should be found that independently of 
the immediate acts of tyranny exercised by particular governments, 
and the poverty and wretchedness experienced by certain classes of 
the community there is a tendency in some governments to keep 
population down infinitely below the level to which it might rise by 
a proper encouragement of agriculture, and the methods of industry 
by which population is supported, it will be but a poor defence of the 
folly or tyranny of such governments to say, that they are a necessary 
expedient to prevent the excess of population. 

Lastly, if those states or communities, where the greatest equality 
prevails, are those which maintain the greatest number of inhabitants, 
and where the principle of moral restraint is likely to operate with 
most effect, that is, where population is soonest able to reach its 
utmost limits, and goes the least beyond them, certainly those institu¬ 
tions which favour the greatest disparity of conditions, the extremes 
of poverty and the extremes of luxury, will receive no very striking 
support from the principle of population. These are I think the chief 
points and inferences to which I wish to direct the reader^s attention 
in the few slight remarks which I have to make upon the subject. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that Mr. Malthus 
by making vice and misery the necessary consequences of his favourite 
principle lays himself open to a very obvious objection. For if he 
means to prove any thing by his theory, the question immediately is, 
what degree of vice and misery is rendered necessary by this principle, 
or by the physical constitution of man I Are we to suppose that only 
so much evil is necessary as naturally grows out of the British con¬ 
stitution ? Or does this principle also prove that all the evils that are 
suffered under the Turkish government, or that were suffered under 
the old government of France, or that may arise out of its present 
government are equally necessary and salutary ? How far are we to 
go? Where are we to stop? Are we to consider every evil and 
abuse as necessary, merely because it exists, or only as much of the 
thing as we cannot get rid of? But how much can we really get rid 
of? Are vice and misery uniformly owing to the development of 
this principle in certain situations, or are they to be in part ascribed 
to the intervention of other arbitrary, and gratuitous causes, the opera¬ 
tion of which may be more easily set aside ? In what manner are we 
to distinguish between what is necessary, and what is not ? All these 
questions require to be asked before we can proceed to build any 
practical conclusions on Mr. Malthus's theory of the evils of popula- 
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tion. The vague, general term, ‘ vice and misery,* gives us no clue. 
It is mere cant; and applies equally to the best and worst of all 
possible governments. It proves either nothing, or it proves a great 
deal more than I conceive Mr. Malthus would in all cases wish to 
prove by it. 

There is no species of vice or oppression that does not find a ready 
excuse in this kind of reasoning. And besides, by leaving the 
quantity of vice and misery always uncertain, we never subject our¬ 
selves to the necessity of following a general principle into any 
obnoxious conclusions; and are always at liberty to regulate our 
opinions according to our convenience by saying—I would have no 
more vice and misery than at present prevails: but that degree of 
vice and misery which is inwoven with the present constitution of 
things, I would by no means have removed, it might endanger the 
whole fabric. This is a double advantage. We thus sacrifice to 
the powers that be, without violating decorum, or being driven off 
our guard by an inflexible and pedantic logic. I have so good an 
opinion of Mr. Malthus that I do not think he has any predilection 
for vice and misery in the abstract, or for their own sakes: I do not 
believe he would stand forward as the advocate of any abuses from 
which he himself does not reap some benefit, or which he may not 
get something by defending. 

I do not know that I can go so far as with Mr. Godwin to ascribe 
the original sin of the worst men to social institutions, but of this I 
am very sure that that original sin and those institutions do not pro¬ 
ceed entirely from the principle of population. There are other vices 
and mischievous propensities inherent in our nature, besides the love 
of pleasure. We are troubled with a complication of disorders, and 
it is bad advice to say, that we ought to direct all our attention to the 
one that is perhaps the most inveterate, or because we despair of 
doing any thing with that, make no attempts to counteract the progress 
of the others, either by palliatives or otherwise. If we are deceived 
with respect to the real extent, and sources of our disorders, it is 
impossible we should hit upon the right method of cure, whatever 
might be the case, if we were informed of our true situation.—The 
principle of population alone, according to the description Mr. Malthus 
gives of it as a principle of unbridled and insatiable lust, would indeed 
be sufficient to account for all the vice and misery in the world, and 
for a great deal more than there is in the world. It would soon 
overturn every thing. But we have seen that that account is not 
just. It is in fact only one of the principles or passions by which 
the conduct of mankind is influenced; and he would be a bold man 
who should assert that neither ambition, nor avarice, nor sloth, 
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nor Ignorance, nor prejudice have had any share in producing the 
various evils that abound in civil society. The other passions are 
sturdy claimants and know how to bustle for themselves, and will not 
be so easily pushed out of the world. Let any one write the words, 
ambition, pride, cruelty, hatred, oppression, falsehood, selfishness, 
indolence, lust, and hunger in the same line, and let him see if there 
is any peculiar charm in the two last, which draws all their virtue 
and meaning out of the rest. Yet this is the impression which 
Mr. Malthus seems anxious to leave on the minds of his readers. 
Indeed all the others appear to owe their efficacy and their sting to 
lust alone. If it were not for this one principle, the world might go 
on very well. 

Mr. Malthus charges it as a great error on Mr. Godwin’s system 
that ‘ political regulations and the established administration of pro¬ 
perty are with him the fruitful sources of all evil, the hotbeds of all 
the crimes that degrade mankind.’ Be it so, that this is an error. 
The next question is, as Mr. Malthus does not deny that these 
institutions are the immediate causes of many of the evils that exist, 
to what principle they really owe their rise. Mr. Malthus says, 
they are the necessary results of laws inherent in our nature, and that 
though all the other passions and vices of men could be got rid of 
altogether, the principle of population alone would still render those 
institutions with all the abuses belonging to them as necessary as ever. 
This I take upon me to dispute. Will he say, that (leaving the 
principle of population entirely out of the Question) pride, avarice, 
and indolence have had no share in the establishment, or continuance 
of the inequality of property, in goading men on to the accumulation 
of immense riches by oppression, extortion, fraud, perjury, and every 
species of villainy, or in making them undergo every kind of distress, 
sooner than apply themselves to some regular and useful occupation. 
If I were inclined to maintain a paradox on the subject, I might take 
up Hume’s assertion, ‘ that indolence is the source of all mischief in 
the world.’ For if men had not been averse to labour, if there had 
been no idlers to take advantage of, to offer temptation to, and enlist 
upon any terms in any lawless enterprize, that promised an easy 
booty, the tyrant would have been without his slaves, the robber 
without his gang, and the rich man without his dependents. But 
these smart points and pithy sayings are soon found to be fallacious, 
if we attend a little closely to the subject. For instance, it may be 
true that if there had been no idle people, there would have been no 
one to take advantage of, but if there had been no pride, rapacity, or 
selfishness, there would have been no one to take an undue advantage 
of them, or foment the mischief. The fellows that generally compose 
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a gang of robbers only wish to gain a cheap livelihood by acts of 
violence; the captain of the gang is also actuated by vanity, revenge, 
the spirit of adventure, and the desire to keep the country for twenty 
or thirty miles round in awe of him. The common soldier is glad of 
sixpence a-day to be shot at every now and then, and do nothing the 
rest of his time: the general is not easy, unless he can lay waste 
provinces, overrun kingdoms, and make the world ring with the terror 
of his name. The lazy and unthinking would not do half the mis¬ 
chief, of which they are capable, without the active, the enterprizing 
and turbulent: fools and knaves are as necessary to the body politic, 
as the head and limbs are to the human body. The Romans might 
have staid quietly within their own walls, but for the plotting heads 
at home that sent them out to victory ; and his thirty thousand 
followers would no more have thought of setting out to India of their 
own accord, than Alexander would have thought of marching there 
by himself. 

It is to me pretty clear that as long as there are such passions as 
sloth and rapacity, these will be sufficient to account for the unequal 
division of property, and will render the laws relating to it necessary: 
and it is equally clear to my mind that if these passions could be 
completely subdued, so that no one would refuse his share in the 
common labour, or endeavour to take an unfair advantage of others 
cither by force or fraud, that the established administration of pro¬ 
perty would be no longer necessary.^ If, as Mr. Malthus supposes, 

^ Such a change would not require the perfect subjugation, or rather annihilation 
of these passions, or perfect virtue, in the literal sense, as Mr. Malthus seems to 
imply in a late publication—which I have not read. It might as well be pretended 
that no man could ever keep his fingers off bank-notes, or pay his debts, who was 
not perfectly honest. In neither case is there required any thing more than such 
a superiority in one set for motives over another, from pride, habit, example, 
opinion, &c. as just to incline the balance. The gentlemen of the society of Lloyd’s 
fund would no doubt scorn to touch a shilling of the money entrusted to their care : 
yet we should hardly conclude from hence that they are all of them persons of 
perfectly disinterested characters, and altogether indifferent to money-matters. 
The Turks, it is said, who are very far from the character of perfection, leave their 
goods for sale on an open stall, and the buyer comes and takes what he wants, and 
leaves the money on the stall. Men are not governed by extreme motives. If 
perfect virtue were necessary to common honesty, fair dealing, and propriety of 
conduct, there wouM be nothing but swindlers and black-guards in the world. 
Men steer clear of the law not so much through fear, as because it stamps the 
public opinion. It is a positive thing. If men could make up their minds as 
decidedly about the general characters and conduct of individuals without, as they 
do with, the rough rebuke of the law to sharpen their moral sense (to which by the 
bye Mr. Godwin’s plan of plain speaking would contribute not a little) this would 
go a great way towards rendering a system of equality practicable. But I meddle 
with these questions only as things of idle speculation. Jactet u in aulh^ &c, 
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‘Benevolence had so far established her reign in all hearts/ that 
every one was ready to give up the enjoyments of ease and luxury as 
far as related to himself, I do not think, that in such a state of 
unparalleled disinterestedness and heroic virtue, any madman would 
be found to violate the public happiness, and begin the work of con¬ 
tention anew, for the sake of transmitting a contingent inheritance of 
vice and misery to his heirs / If reason and virtue are at present no 
match for the principle of population, neither are they a match for 
the principle of selfishness, or for any of our other passions. But 
truly, if benevolence had once established her reign in all hearts, we 
should see wonders, she would perform the part of vice and misery 
to a miracle.—It is evident then that the seeds of inequality, of vice 
and misery are not sown entirely in the princi])le of population ; that 
the same untoward passions which first rendered civil establishments 
necessary, have continued to operate ever since, that they have pro¬ 
duced most of the disorders in the world, and are still in as much 
force as ever; that they very well deserve a chapter by themselves in 
the history of human nature, and ought not to come in as a note or 
parenthesis to Mr. Malthus^s great work. 

But whatever account we may chusc to give of the origin of the 
establishment of property or government in general, this has nothing 
to do with the real question, unless it could be shewn that the same 
form of government, the same inequality of conditions, and the same 
degree of vice and misery are to be found alike in every country. 
Mr. Malthus’s system goes to the support of all political regulations 
and existing evils, or it goes to the support of none. Let us cast our 
eyes over the map of Europe, and ask whether all that variety of 
governments and manners by which it is distinguished took their rise 
solely from the principle of population. A principle common to 
human nature, a law inherent in the physical constitution of man, 
may in its progress be necessarily attended with a certain degree of 
vice and misery; but it cannot be productive of different degrees of 
vice and misery in different countries; as the stern law of necessity, 
it must operate every where alike. If it does not do so, this of itself 
shews that it is not the sole moving spring in all human institutions, 
that it is not beyond the reach of all regulation and control, and that 
there are other circumstances, accidents, and principles on which the 
happiness of nations depends. Whatever difference there is, then, 
between one government and another, whether that government is 
despotic, or mixed, or free; whatever difference there is in the 
administration of that government, whether it is cruel, oppressive, and 
arbitrary in the extreme, or mild, just, and merciful; whatever differ¬ 
ence there is between the manners of one nation and those of another, 
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whether the most licentious that can be, or strict and exemplary; 
whatever difference there is in the arts and conveniences of life, in 
the improvements of trade and agriculture in various countries, what¬ 
ever differences are produced by religion, by contrarieties of opinion, 
by the state of knowledge, by useful or mischievous regulations of all 
kinds, all these cannot be owing to one and the same cause. 

Will Mr. Malthus say that all these differences are as nothing, 
that they are not worth insisting on, or contending about, that they 
are nominal, rather than real, or at any rate that what is gained in 
one way is lost in another, for that the principle of population still 
requires the same vent, and produces first or last the same quantity of 
vice and misery of one sort or other in every country ? He must 
assert on the one hand that all other causes put together do not 
materially affect the happiness of a people, or on the other hand that 
the state of all those other causes depends on, and arises out of the 
state of population, though they do not in the least influence the 
principle of population itself. These absurdities, than which it would 
be difiicult to advance greater, are however necessary to bear out the 
author’s conclusion, that arts, knowledge, liberty and virtue, and the 
best institutions can do little for the happiness of mankind. For 
instance, if it is true that religion or opinion of any kind exerts a 
direct influence over morals, then it is not true that morals depend 
entirely on the state of population. Or if it is true, that the invention 
of a useful art, which is accident, or the public encouragement of it, 
which is design, may contribute to the support of a larger population 
without multiplying its inconveniences, then it is not true that all human 
happiness or misery can be calculated according to a mechanical ratio. 
But these matters are, I confess, set in the clearest light by a refer¬ 
ence to facts, and I can quote no better authority than Mr. Malthus 
himself. 

He says, ‘ It will not he difficult, from the accounts of travellers, to 
trace the checks to population, and the causes of its present decay [in 
Turkey]; and as there is little difference in the manners of the 
Turks, whether they inhabit Europe or Asia, it will not be worth 
while to make them the subject of distinct consideration.' [I shall 
presume that I have so far reconciled the reader’s mind to the bug¬ 
bear, population, that he will not regard depopulation as one of the 
most beautiful features in the economy of a state.] 

Our author then proceeds, ‘ The fundamental cause of the low 
state of population in Turkey, compared with its extent of territory, 
is undoubtedly the nature of its government. Its tyranny, its feeble¬ 
ness, its bad laws and worse administration of them, with the con¬ 
sequent insecurity of property, throw such obstacles in the way of 
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agriculture, that the means of subsistence are necessarily decreasing 
yearly, and with them, of course, the number of people. The miri 
or general land-tax, paid to the sultan, is in itself moderate ; but by 
abuses inherent in the Turkish government, the pachas, and their 
agents have found out the means of rendering it ruinous. Though 
they cannot absolutely alter the impost which has been established by 
the sultan, they have introduced a number of changes, which, without 
the name, produce all the effect of an augmentation. In Syria, 
according to Volney, having the greatest part of the land at their 
disposal, they clog their concessions with burthensome conditions, 
and exact the half, and sometimes even two-thirds of the crop. 
When the harvest is over, they cavil about losses, and, as they have 
the power in their hands, they carry off what they think proper.' 
[What they leave behind them, is what Mr. Malthus when he gets 
into his abstractions calls ‘ t/je fund appropriated to the maintenance of 
labour^ or, ‘ the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the onvners of 
land beyond their own consumption'^ ‘ If the season fail, they still 
exact the same sum, and expose every thing that the poor peasant 
possesses to sale. To these constant oppressions arc added a thousand 
accidental extortions. Sometimes a whole village is laid under con¬ 
tribution for some real or imaginary offence. Arbitrary presents are 
exacted on the accession of each governor; grass, barley, and straw 
are demanded for his horses'; [Mr. Malthus thinks, farther on in 
his book, that < the waste of the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure' 
in this country are no detriment to the poor here, but rather a benefit, 
page 478.] ‘and commissions are multiplied, that the soldiers who 
carry the orders may live upon the starving peasants, whom they 
treat with the most brutal insolence and injustice. The consequence 
of these depredations is, that the poorer class of inhabitants, ruined, 
and unable any longer to pay the miri, become a burden to the village,’ 
[something I suppose in the same way that the poor among us become 
a burden to the parish] ‘ or fly into the cities; but the miri is unalter¬ 
able, and the sum to be levied must be found somewhere. The 
portion of those who are thus driven from their homes falls on the 
remaining inhabitants, whose burden, though at first light, now 
becomes insupportable. If they should be visited by two years of 
drought and famine, the whole village is ruined and abandoned; and 
the tax, which it should have paid, is levied on the neighbouring 
lands. The same mode of proceeding takes place with regard to the 
tax on Christians, which has been raised by these means,' [by what 
means, by the principle of population ?] ‘ from three, five, and eleven 
piastres, at which it was first fixed, to thirty-five and forty, which 
absolutely impoverishes those on whom it is levied, and obliges them 
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to leave the country. It has been remarked that these exactions 
have made a rapid progress during the last forty years, from which 
time are dated the decline of agriculture, the depopulation of the 
country, and the diminution in the quantity of the specie carried to 
Constantinople. The peasants are every where reduced to a little 
flat cake of barley, or doura^ onions, lentils, and water. Not to lose 
any part of their corn they leave in it all sorts of wild grain, which 
often produces bad consequences. In the mountains of Lebanon and 
Nablous, in time of dearth, they gather the acorns from the oak 
which they eat after boiling or roasting them on the ashes. By a 
natural consequence of this misery, the art of cultivation is in the most 
deplorable state. The husbandman is almost without instruments, 
and those he has are very bad. His plough is frequently no more 
than the branch of a tree cut below a fork and used without wheels. 
The ground is tilled by asses and cows, rarely by oxen, which would 
bespeak too much riches. In the districts exposed to the Arabs, as 
in Palestine, the countryman must sow with his musket in his hand, 
and scarcely does the corn turn yellow before it is reaped and con¬ 
cealed in subterraneous caverns. As little as possible is employed 
for seed corn, because the peasants sow no more than is barely 
necessary for their subsistence. Their whole industry is limited to 
the supply of their immediate wants, and to procure a little bread, a 
few onions, a blue shirt, and a bit of woollen, much labour is not 
necessary. The peasant lives therefore in distress, but at least he 
does not enrich his tyrants, and the avarice of despotism is its own 
punishment.’ [Note ,—These are the unhappy persons, as our author 
expresses it in a passage, which may hereafter be quoted at length, 
‘ who in the great lottery of life have drawn a blank ; and with whose 
exorbitant and unreasonable demands the owners of the aforesaid 
surplus produce neither think it just nor natural to comply.’ I 
confess, I cannot account for all the contention and distress which is 
here implied, for the conflict between famine and riches, when I 
seriously consider with Mr. Malthus, ‘that the quantity of food, 
which one man can consume, is necessarily limited by the narrow 
capacity of the human stomach ; that it is not certainly probable that 
he should throw away the rest; or if he exchanged his surplus 
produce for the labour of others, that this would be better than that 
these others should absolutely starve,* But human life, as well as 
our reasonings about it, is a mystery, a dream.] ‘ This picture which 
is drawn by Volney, in describing the state of the peasants in Syria, 
seems to be confirmed by all the other travellers in these countries, 
and according to Eton, it represents very nearly the condition of the 
peasants in the greater part of the Turkish dominions. Universally 
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the offices of every denomination are set up to public sale, and in the 
intrigues of the seraglio, by which the disposal of all places is 
regulated, every thing is done by means of bribes. The pachas in 
consequence, who are sent into the provinces, exert to the utmost 
their power of extortion, but are always outdone by the officers 
immediately below them, who, in their turn, leave room for their 
subordinate agents. The pacha must raise money to pay the tribute, 
and also to indemnify himself for the purchase of his office; support 
his dignity, and make a provision in case of accidents ; and as all 
power, both civil and military, centers in his person, from his repre¬ 
senting the sultan, the means are at his discretion, and the quickest 
are invariably considered as the best. Uncertain of to-morrow, he 
treats his province as a mere transient possession, and endeavours to 
reap, if possible, in one day, the fruit of many years, without the 
smallest regard to his successor, or the injury that he may do to the 
permanent revenue. The cultivator is necessarily more exposed to 
these extortions than the inhabitants of the towns. F rom the nature 
of his employment, he is fixed to one spot, and the productions of 
agriculture do not admit of being easily concealed. The tenure of the 
land and the right of succession are besides uncertain. When a father 
dies, the inheritance reverts to the sultan, and the children can only 
redeem the succession by a considerable sum of money. These con¬ 
siderations naturally occasion an indifference to landed estates. The 
country is deserted, and each person is desirous of flying to the towns, 
where he will not only in general meet with better treatment, but may 
hope to acquire a species of wealth, which he can more easily conceal 
from the eyes of his rapacious masters. To complete the ruin of 
agriculture, a maximum is in many cases established, and the peasants 
are obliged to furnish the towns with corn at a fixed price. It is a 
maxim of Turkish policy, originating in the feebleness of the 
government, and the fear of popular tumults, to keep the price of corn 
low in all the considerjible towns. In the case of a failure in the 
harvest, every person who possesses any corn is obliged to sell it at 
the price fixed, under pain of death : and if there be none in the 
neighbourhood, other districts are ransacked for it. When Con¬ 
stantinople is in want of provisions, ten provinces are perhaps famished 
for a supply. At Damascus, during a scarcity in 1784, the people 
paid only one penny farthing a pound for their bread, while the 
peasants in the villages were absolutely dying with hunger. The effect 
of such a system of government on agriculture, need not be insisted on. 
The causes of the decreasing means of subsistence are but too 
obvious ; and the checks which keep the population down to the level 
of these decreasing resources, may be traced with nearly equal 
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certainty, and will appear to include almost every species of vice and 
misery/ Happy country, secured by the very nature of its govern¬ 
ment from the terrors of increasing population, and where every 
species of vice and misery, wisely anticipated, on the principle that 
the imagination of a thing is worse than the reality, takes away all fear 
of any greater evils than those they already endure! 

In the same chapter, he says, that in Persia ‘ the lower classes of 
people are obliged to defer marriage till late ; and that it is only 
among the rich that this union takes place early. The dreadful con¬ 
vulsions to which this country has been subject for many hundred 
years, must have been fatal to her agriculture. The periods of repose 
from external wars, and internal commotions have been short and few, 
and even during the times of profound peace, the frontier provinces 
have been constantly subject to the ravages of the Tartars.—The effect 
of this state of things is such as might be expected. The proportion 
of uncultivated to cultivated land. Sir John Chardin states to be, ten 
to one ; and the mode in which the officers of the state and private 
owners let out their lands to husbandmen, is not that which is best 
calculated to reanimate industry. The other checks to population in 
Persia are nearly the same as those in Turkey. The superior destruc¬ 
tion of the plague in Turkey is perhaps nearly balanced by the greater 
frequency of internal commotions in Persia,^ 

These extracts furnish, I think, a tolerably clear idea of the 
manner in which it is possible for human institutions to aggravate 
instead of mitigating the necessary evils of population. We have a 
sufficient specimen of the effects of bad government, of bad laws, of 
the worse execution of them, of feeble and selfish policy, of wars and 
commotions, or of diseases probably occasioned for the most part by 
the numbers of people who are huddled together in dirt and poverty 
in the great towns in the manner we have seen—in altering the 
natural proportion between the produce of the soil, and the main¬ 
tenance of the inhabitants ; in wantonly diminishing the means of 
subsistence by a most unjust and unequal distribution of them; in 
diverting the produce of industry from its proper channels, in drying 
up its sources, in causing a stagnation of all the motives and principles 
which animate human life, in destroying all confidence, independence, 
hope, cheerfulness, and manly exertion, in thwarting the bounties of 
nature by waste, rapacity, extortion and violence, and spreading want, 
misery, and desolation in their stead. How admirably does Mr, 
Malthus balance his checks ! What the plague does in Turkey, is in 
Persia happily effected by means of civil commotions. Population is 
thus kept down to the level of the means of subsistence. But it seems, 
that wars, and intestine commotions, those blind drudges of Providence 
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in clearing away the filth, rubbish, and other evils of a too crowded 
population, sometimes go beyond their errand, or do their work the 
wrong way, by striking at the root of population instead of lopping off 
its superfluous branches. According to our author’s general system, 
the killing ten, or twenty, or a hundred thousand men is an evil of 
a very trifling magnitude, if it is to be looked upon as an evil at all. 
Population will only go oh with the greater alacrity, marriage will be 
rendered more practicable, and the deficiency will soon be supplied 
from the sprightly and ever-teeming source of nature. The dreadful 
convulsions, however, to which Persia has been subject for so many 
hundred years have not been merely vents to carry off the excess of 
population beyond the means of subsistence, but they have further 
been fatal to agriculture itself, or to those very means of subsistence. 
The proportion of uncultivated to cultivated land, we find, is ten to 
one ; so that the population is not only reduced to a level with the 
means of subsistence, but reduced ten times lower than it need be.' 

I beg leave to accompany this description of the effects of political 
regulations and the established administration of property in Turkey, 
with the following critical commentary, taken from another part of 
the same work, which will throw considerable light on the necessity of 
those institutions to prevent the evils of population. Mr. Malthus’s 
usual plea for * vice and misery,’ is that nothing else can put a stop to 
the excesses of population; which they do in the most effectual and 
eligible manner. But he has here deserted his idols. 

‘ It has appeared, I think, clearly, in the review of different 
societies given in the former part of this work, that those countries, 
the inhabitants of which were sunk in the most barbarous ignorance, 
or oppressed by the most cruel tyranny, however low they might 
be in actual population, were very populous in proportion to their 
means of subsistence; and upon the slightest failure of the seasons, 
generally suffered the severities of want.’ [Yet it was the sole 
object of Mr. Malthus’s discovery to prove the converse proposition, 
that the highest degree of knowledge, and a perfect exemption from 
every species of tyranny would only lead to the lowest state of human 
wretchedness.]—‘ Ignorance and despotism seem to have no tendency 
to destroy the passion which prompts to increase; but they effectually 
destroy the checks to it from reason and foresight. The improvident 
barbarian who thinks only of his present wants, or the miserable 
peasant, who from his political situation feels little security of reaping 
what he has sown, will seldom be deterred from gratifying his passions 
by the prospect of inconveniences which cannot be expected to press 

^ See also other pauagea giving an account of the state of population in Africa, 
&c. which will be found at the end. 
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on him under three or four years. But though this want of foresight, 
which is fostered by ignorance and despotism, tend thus rather to 
encourage the procreation ,of children, it is absolutely fatal to the 
industry which is to support them. Industry cannot exist without 
foresight and security. The indolence of the savage is well known ; 
and the poor Egyptian or Abyssinian farmer, without capital, who 
rents land, which is let out yearly to the highest bidder and who is 
constantly subject to the demands of his tyrannical masters, to the 
casual plunder of an enemy, and not unfrequently to the violation of 
his miserable contract, can have no heart to be industrious, and if he 
had, could not exercise that industry with success. Even poverty 
itself, which appears to be the great spur to industry, when it has 
once passed certain limits, almost ceases to operate. The indigence 
which is hopeless, destroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the 
efforts to what is sufficient for bare existence. It is the hope of 
bettering our condition and the fear of ^wanty rather than 'want itself that 
is the best stimulus to industry^ and its most constant and best directed 
efforts *will almost invariably be found among a class of people above the 
class of the wretchedly poor I 

What a pity that a man, who writes so well at times, should, for 
the sake of an hypothesis, involve ‘ himself in absurdities and con¬ 
tradictions that would disgrace the lips of an ideot.’ Mr. Malthus 
will excuse me, if I make use of some of the hints contained in this 
excellent passage, for the benefit of our English poor, who I think 
should not have harder measure dealt them than others, and try to 
soften some of the harshest constructions of the grinding law of 
necessity in their favour. I do not see why they alone are to be the 
martyrs of an abstraction. But Mr. Malthus reserves the application 
of his theory in its purity for his own countrymen. He has some 
natural feelings, and a certain degree of tender weakness for the dis¬ 
tresses of other countries, but he will not suffer his feelings for a 
moment to get the better of his reason, with regard to those to whom 
he is bound by stronger ties, and over whose interests he watches 
with a paternal anxiety. He will hear of no palliations, no excuses, 
no shuffling temporary expedients to put off the evil day, he insists 
upon their submitting to the full operation of the penalty incurred by 
the laws of God and of nature, nothing short of the utmost severity 
will satisfy him, (*tis death to spare) he will not bate them a jot of 
his argument, he makes them drain the unsavoury cup of misery to 
the very dregs. 

In the same chapter, which is entitled * Of the principal sources of 
the prevailing errors on population,* he says, ‘It has been observed 
that many countries at the period of their greatest populousness have 
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lived in the greatest plenty, and have been able to export corn; but 
at other periods, when their population was very low, have lived in 
continual poverty and want, and have been obliged to import corn. 
Egypt, Palestine, Rome, Sicily, and Spain are cited as particular 
exemplifications of this fact; and it has been inferred, that an increase 
of population in any state, not cultivated to the utmost, will tend 
rather to augment than diminish the relative plenty of the whole 
society,’ &c. After contradicting this inference without giving any 
reasons against it, he goes on, ‘ Scarcity and extreme poverty, there¬ 
fore, may or may not accompany an increasing population, according 
to circumstances. But they must always accompany a permanently 
declining population ; because there has never been, nor probably ever 
will be, any other cause than want of food, which makes the popula¬ 
tion of a country permanently decline. In the numerous instances 
of depopulation which occur in history, the causes of it may always 
be traced to the want of industry, or the ill-direction of that industry, 
arising from violence, bad government, ignorance, &c. which first 
occasions a want of food, and of course depopulation follows. When 
Rome adopted the custom of importing all her corn, and laying all 
Italy into pasture, she soon declined in population. The causes of 
the depopulation of Egypt and Turkey have already been alluded to; 
and in the case of Spain, it was certainly not the numerical loss of 
people, occasioned by the expulsion of the Moors; but the industry 
and capital thus expelled, which permanently injured her population.’ 
j^I do not myself see, how the expulsion of capital could permanently 
injure the population.] ‘ When a country has been depopulated by 
violent causes, if a bad government, with its usual concomitant, in¬ 
security of property, ensue, which has generally been the case in all 
those countries which are now less peopled than formerly; neither 
the food nor the population, will recover themselves, and the in¬ 
habitants will probably live in severe want,’ &c. Yet Mr. Malthus 
elsewhere affects to consider all human institutions and contrivances 
as perfectly indifferent to the question. We have here, however, a 
truer account of the matter. The state of population is evidently no 
proof of what it might be: to judge whether it is more or less than 
it might or ought to be, we must take into’ consideration good and 
bad government, the progress of civilization, &c. It is a thing de 
facto^ not de jure. It is not that rock, against which whosoever sets 
himself shall be dashed to pieces, but the clay moulded by the potter 
into vessels of honour or dishonour. With respect to Spain, it is 
allowed that her population is deficient, or short of what it might be. 
The problem of political economy I take to be, how far this is 
the case with respect to all other countries, and how to remedy the 
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defect; or how to support the greatest number of people in the 
greatest degree of comfort. But I have said this more than once 
before. 

To the same purpose I might quote Algernon Sydney, who in 
his Discourses on government gives the following account of the 
decline and weakness of many of the modern states from the loss of 
liberty.^ 

‘ I take Greece to have been happy and glorious, when it was full 
of populous cities, flourishing in all the arts that deserve praise among 
men ; when they were courted and feared by the greatest kings, and 
never assaulted by any but to his own loss and confusion; when 
Babylon and Susa trembled at the motion of their arms: and their 
valour, exercised in those wars and tumults, which our author 
[Filmer] looks upon as the greatest evils, was raised to such a 
power, that nothing upon earth was found able to resist them. And 
I think it now miserable, when peace reigns within their empty walls, 
and the poor remains of those exhausted nations, sheltering them¬ 
selves under the ruins of the desolated cities, have neither any thing 
that deserves to be disputed among them, nor spirit or force to 
repel the injuries they daily suffer from a proud and insupportable 
master.^ 

♦The like may be said of Italy. Whilst it was inhabited by 
nations governing themselves by their own will, they fell sometimes 
into domestic seditions, and had frequent wars with their neighbours. 
When they were free, they loved their country and were always ready 
to fight in its defence. Such as succeeded well, increased in vigour 
and power; and even those which were the most unfortunate in one 
age, found means to repair their losses, if their government continued. 
While they had a property in their goods, they would not suffer the 
country to be invaded, since they knew they could have none, if it 
were lost. This gave occasion to wars and tumults; it sharpened 
their courage, kept up a good discipline, and the nations that were 
most exercised by them, always increased in power and number: so 
that no country seems ever to have been of greater strength than Italy 
was when Hannibal invaded it, and after his defeat the rest of the 
world was not able to resist their valour and power. They sometimes 
killed one another; but their enemies never got any thing but burying- 
places within their territories. All things are now brought into a 
very different method by the blessed governments they are under. 
The fatherly care of the king of Spain, the pope, and other princes 

^ This is a work which I would recommend to every reader of whatever party, 
not only for the knowledge it contains, but for the purity, simplicity, and noble 
dignity of the style. It smacks of the old Roman elevation. 
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has established peace among them. We have not in many ages heard 
of any sedition among the Latins, Sabines, Volsci, Equi, Samnites, 
and others. The thin, half-starved inhabitants of walls supported by 
ivy fear neither popular tumults, nor foreign alarms; and their sleep 
is only interrupted by hunger, the cries of their children, or the howl¬ 
ing of wolves. Instead of many turbulent, contentious cities, they 
have a few scattered, silent cottages ; and the fierceness of those 
nations is so tempered, that every rascally collector of taxes extorts, 
without fear, from every man, that which should be the nourishment 
of his family. And if any of those countries are free from these per¬ 
nicious vermin, it is through the extremity of their poverty.' 

( How differently do people see things! According to Mr. 
Malthus, this rascally tax-gatherer, this vile nuisance, is a very 
sacred sort of character, a privileged person, one of the most in¬ 
dispensable and active instruments in the procession of vice and 
misery, those harbingers of human happiness; and all our reproaches 
and indignation should fall on the poor peasant, for bringing beings 
into the world whom he could not maintain, in ‘ the face of the 
clearest warning, and in defiance of the express command of God,' 
as proved by the tax-book. Our superficial politician was not aware 
(Mr. Malthus tells us that first appearances are very deceitful) that 
the produce of the husbandman's labour was much better employed 
in supporting the waste and extravagance of the rich, than in afford¬ 
ing nourishment to his family, as this would only enable him to rear 
his family, which must operate as an encouragement to marriage, 
and this again would produce other marriages, and so on ad infinitumy 
to which unrestricted increase of population it is necessary to put a 
timely stop.] 

* Even in Rome a man may be circumvented by the fraud of a 
priest, or poisoned by one, who would have his estate, wife, whore, 
or child; but nothing is done that looks like violence or tumult. 
The governors do as little fear Gracchus as Hannibal; and instead 
of wearying their subjects in wars,' [We have not yet reached this 
pitch of perfection] ‘ they only seek by perverted laws, corrupt 
judges, false witnesses, and vexatious suits, to cheat them of their 
money and inheritance. This is the best part of their condition. 
Where these arts are used, there are men, and they have something 
to lose; but for the most part, the lands lie waste ; and they who 
were formerly troubled with the disorders incident to populous cities, 
now enjoy the quiet and peaceable estate of a wilderness.— Again, 
there is a way of killing worse than that of the sword; for as 
Tertullian says upon a different occasion, vetare nasci est interjicere ; 
those governments are in the highest degree guilty of blood, which 
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by taking from men the means of living, bring some to perish through 
want, drive others out of the country, and generally dissuade men 
from marriage, by taking from them all ways of supporting their families^* 
[Our author, we see, has not here put the cart before the horse. He 
seems to have understood the necessity of food to population, though 
Mr. Malthus’s essay had not then been heard of.] ‘ Notwithstanding 
all the seditions of Florence, and other cities of Tuscany, the horrid 
factions of Guelphs and Gibelincs,' Neri and Bianchi, nobles and 
commons, they continued populous, strong, and exceeding rich ; but 
in the space of less than a hundred and fifty years, the peaceable reign 
of the Medici is thought to have destroyed nine parts in ten of the 
people of that province. Among other things it is remarkable, that 
when Philip the second of Spain gave Sienna to the Duke of 
Florence, his embassador then at Rome sent him word, that he had 
given away more than six hundred and fifty thousand subjects; and 
it is not believed there are now twenty thousand souls inhabiting that 
city and territory. Pisa, Pistoia, Arezzo, Cortona, and other towns, 
that were then good and populous, are in the like proportion 
diminished, and Florence more than any. When that city had been 
long troubled with seditions, tumults, and wars, for the most part 
unprosperous, it still retained such strength, that when Charles the 
eighth of France, being admitted as a friend with his whole army, 
which soon after conquered the kingdom of Naples, thought to 
master them, the people, taking up arms, struck such a terror into 
him, that he was glad to depart upon such conditions as they thought 
fit to impose. Machiavel reports, that in the year 1298 Florence 
alone, with the Val d^Arno, a small territory belonging to that city, 
could, in a few hours, by the sound of a bell, bring together a 
hundred thousand well-armed men. Whereas now that city, with 
all the others in that province, are brought to such despicable weak¬ 
ness, emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither resist 
the oppressions of their own prince, nor defend him or themselves, 
if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy. The people are dispersed 

^ I should like to know whether Mr. Malthus would go to far as to say that 
all the wars and rebellions occasioned by religion, that all the plots, assassinations, 
burnings, massacres, the persecutions, feuds, animosities, hatreds and jealousy of 
different sects, that the cruelty, bigotry, the pernicious customs, and abominable 
practices of the Pagan and other superstitions, such as human sacrifices, &c. whether 
all those mischiefs and enormities of which religion has been made a tool, whether 
the martyrdom of the first Christians, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the fires of 
Smithheld, the expeditions to the holy land, the Gunpowder Plot, the Inquisition, 
the long Parliament, the Reformation and the Revolution,—Popery, Protestantism, 

‘monks, eremites, and friars, with ail their trumpery* were the offspring of the 
principle of population. 
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or destroyed, and the best families sent to seek, habitations in Venice, 
Genoa, Rome, and Lucca. This is not the effect of war or pestilence: 
they enjoy a perfect peace, and suffer no other plague than the govern¬ 
ment they are under. But he who has thus cured them of disorders 
and tumults docs in my opinion deserve no greater praise than a 
physician, who should boast there was not a sick person in a house 
committed to his care, when he had poisoned all that were in it. 
The Spaniards have established the like peace in the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, the West Indies, and other places. The Turks 
by the same means prevent tumults in their dominions. And they 
are of such efficacy in all places, that Mario Chigi, brother to pope 
Alexander the seventh, by one sordid cheat upon the sale of corn, 
is said within eight years to have destroyed above a third part of the 
people in the ecclesiastical state. And that country, which was 
the strength of the Romans in the time of the Carthaginian wars, 
suffered more by the covetousness and fraud of that villain, than 
by all the defeats received from Hannibal, &c.. Chap. ii. p. 223. 

It will be worth the reader’s while to turn to Lord Kaims’s 
account of the kingdom of Siam, which, though one of the most 
fertile countries in the world, is reduced to the lowest state of 
poverty and wretchedness by the absurd and tyrannical policy of its 
government. Some of the finest districts that were formerly cultivated, 
are now inhabited only by wild beasts. One of the arts by which 
they preserve the balance of population in that country is, that the 
keeper of the king’s menagerie is authorized to let loose the elephants 
into the gardens of all those within a given distance of the capital, 
who do not pay him a large fine yearly to be excused from this 
intrusion. Yet according to our Essayist, human institutions have 
a very slight influence on the happiness of a people, because they 
cannot alter the necessary ratios of the increase of food and population. 
It is probable, however, that some of the cases here cited, which 
seem to bear rather hard on Mr. Malthus’s rule, might have led those 
hasty writers, whom he censures for their want of a due insight into 
the subject, to conceive an unjust prejudice against human institutions; 
and perhaps some of my readers may also be led to suspect, from not 
comprehending fully the scope and connection of his arguments, that 
bad governments are not quite such innocent things, as Mr. Malthus 
would sometimes represent them. Is it necessary to press this subject 
any farther ? I do not pretend to be very deep-read in history, in 
the constitution of states, the principles of legislation, the progress of 
manners, or the immediate causes of the revolutions that have taken 
place in different countries. All that I can presume to bring to this 
question is a little stubborn common sense, an earnestness of feeling, 
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and a certain familiarity with abstruse subjects, that is not willingly 
or easily made the dupe of flimsy distinctions. But without much 
learning in one^s self, it is easy to take advantage of the learning of 
others. By the help of a common-place book, which is all that is 
wanted in these cases (and I am fortunate enough to have such a one 
by me in the collections of‘that honest chronicler,* James Burgh) I 
might soon swell the size of these letters to a bulk, which the book¬ 
seller would not like, by a number of striking illustrations from the 
most celebrated authors. I might make myself a splendid livery of 
the wisdom of others. But I have no taste for this pompous drudgery. 
However, to satisfy those readers who are unable to discern the 
truth without the spectacles of facts, it will not be amiss to refer to 
the opinions of a few of the writers, who seem with sulHcient clear¬ 
ness to have traced the causes of the rise and fall of particular states 
to principles quite independent of, which were neither first set in 
motion nor afterwards regulated by the principle of population, and 
the effects of which were utterly disproportionate to the actual 
operation of that principle. After all, it is impossible to answer a 
paradox satisfactorily. The real answer consists of the feelings and 
observations of our whole lives; and of course, it must be impossible 
to embody these in any single statement. All that can be done in 
these cases is to set the imagin.ation once more in its old track. 

‘ Hear,* says my authority, ‘ the excellent Montague on the 
prevalence of luxury among the Romans.* 

‘ If we connect the various strokes interspersed through what we 
have remaining of the writings of Sallust, which were levelled at the 
vices of his countrymen, we shall be able to form a just idea of 
the manners of the Romans in his time. F rom this picture, we must 
be convinced, that not only those shocking calamities, which the 
republic suffered during the contest between Marius and Sylla, but 
those subsequent and more fatal evils, which brought on the utter 
extinction of the Roman liberty and constitution, were the natural 
effects of that foreign luxury, which first introduced venality and 
corruption.’ [Now by luxury we may understand a very great 
superabundance of the good things of this life, either in the com¬ 
munity at large or in certain classes of it, but it cannot by any 
construction be made to signify the general and absolute want of 
them. Luxury in some classes may produce want in others, but 
poverty is in this case the effect of the unequal distribution of the 
produce of the earth, not of its real deficiency. Or if by luxury 
we understand only certain exterior decorations or artificial indul¬ 
gences, which have nothing to do with the real support of life, such 
as dress, furniture, buildings, pictures, gold and silver, rarities, 
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delicacies of all kinds, every thing connected with shew and expence 
(though all these things among the Romans being the effects not 
merely of leisure or of supernumerary hands, but of ponver^ and foreign 
dominion, must imply a command over the more substantial neces¬ 
saries of life) yet even in this sense the passion for luxury or for those 
indulgences (which is here said to have been one great instrument in 
the overthrow of the state) is certainly a very different thing from 
the passion of hunger, or want of food, Mr. Malthus’s key to the 
solution of all problems of a political nature.] ‘ Though the in¬ 
troduction of luxury from Asia preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet as Sallust informs us, the dread of that dangerous rival 
restrained the Romans within the bounds of decency and order. 
But as soon as ever that obstacle was removed^ they gave a full scope 
to their ungoverned passions. The change in their manners was not 
gradual, and by little and little as before, but rapid and instantaneous. 
Religion, justice, modesty, decency, all regard for divine or human 
laws, were swept away at once by the irresistible torrent of corruption. 
The nobility strained their privileges, and the people their liberty, 
alike into the most unbounded licentiousness. Every one made the 
dictate of his own will, his only rule of action. Public virtue, and 
the love of their country, which had raised the Romans to the empire 
of the universe, were extinct. Money, which alone could enable 
them to gratify their darling luxury, was substituted in its place. 
Power, dominion, honours, and universal respect were annexed to 
the possession of money. Contempt, and whatever was the most 
reproachful was the bitter portion of poverty; and to be poor, grew 
to be the greatest of all crimes, in the estimation of the Romans. 
Thus wealth and poverty contributed alike to the ruin of the republic. 
The rich employed their wealth in the acquisition of power, and their 
power in every kind of oppression and rapine for the acquisition of 
more wealth. The poor, now dissolute and desperate, were ready to 
engage in every seditious insurrection, which promised them the 
plunder of the rich, and set up both their liberty and country to sale, 
to the best bidder. The republic, which was the common prey 
to both, was thus rent to pieces between the contending factions.— A 
state so circumstanced must always furnish an ample supply of proper 
instruments for faction. For as luxury consists in an inordinate 
gratification of the sensual passions, and as the more they are indulged, 
the more importunate they grow, the greatest fortune must at last 
sink under their insatiable demands. Thus luxury necessarily pro¬ 
duces corruption. As wealth is necessary to the support of luxury, 
all those who have dissipated their private fortunes in the purchase of 
pleasure, will be ever ready to enlist in the cause of faction for the 
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wages of corruption. And when once the idea of respect and 
homage is annexed to the possession of wealth alone, honour, probity, 
every virtue and every amiable quality will be held cheap in com¬ 
parison and looked upon as awkward, and quite unfashionable. But 
as the spirit of liberty will yet exist in some degree, in a state which 
retains the name of freedom, even though the manners of that state 
should be generally depraved, an opposition will arise from those 
virtuous citizens, who know the value of their birth-right, liberty, and 
who will not submit tamely to the chains of faction. Force will 
then be called in to the aid of corruption, a military government will 
be established on the ruins of the civil, and all commands and 
employments will be at the disposal of arbitrary, lawless power. 
The people will be fleeced to pay for their own fetters, and doomed, 
like the cattle, to unremitting toil and drudgery, for the support of 
their tyrannical masters.’ [All this is evidently erroneous, when we 
apply to it the touch-stone of the theory of population. The people 
are not fleeced and worked in this manner for the benefit of those 
who fleece and work them, to gratify any ap])ctitc8 or passions of 
theirs, it is out of pure good-will to the poor wretches themselves, 
that they may live more at their ease, and in a greater degree of 
affluence than they would without this timely warning of the evils of 
poverty.] * Or if the outward form of civil government should be 
permitted to remain, the people will be compelled to give a sanction 
to tyranny by their own suffrages, and to elect oppressors instead of 
protectors.—From this genuine portrait of the Roman state it is 
evident that the fatal catastrophe of that republic, of which Sallust 
himself was an eye-witness, was the natural effect of the corruption 
of their manners; and again, that this corruption was the effect 
of the introduction of foreign wealth and luxury. This fatal 
tendency was too obvious to escape the notice of those who had 
any regard for liberty and their ancient constitution. Many sumptu¬ 
ary laws were made to restrain the excesses of luxury; but these 
efforts were too feeble to check the overbearing violence of the 
torrent. Cato proposed a severe law, enforced by the sanction of an 
oath, against bribery and corruption at elections; where the scandalous 
traffic of votes was established by custom, as at a public market. 
But he only incurred the resentment of both parties by that salutary 
measure. The rich, who had no other merit to plead but what 
arose from their superior wealth, thus found themselves precluded 
from all pretensions to the highest dignities. The electors abused, 
cursed and even pelted him as the author of a law which reduced 
them to the necessity of subsisting by labour. Corruption was 
arrived at its height, and those excesses which were formerly 
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esteemed the vices of the people were now, by the force of custom, 
become the manners of the people. To pilfer the public money and 
to plunder the provinces by violence, though state crimes of the most 
heinous nature, were grown so familiar, that they were looked upon 
as no more than mere office perquisites.* Really I am afraid that 
the reader will suspect me of falsifying the historical record to 
write a satire against our own times. Some of these remarks are I 
confess home truths. To a person who has not that mysterious kind 
of penetration which the author of the Essay possesses, they carry 
more weight, and give a clearer insight into the principles that 
operate in the decomposition of states, than all Mr. Malthus’s in¬ 
discriminate and shadowy reasonings on the evils of population, 
which can no more prove anything decisively on the subject, than we 
can account for the inequalities in the surface of the earth from its 
being round. 

The same author adds, ‘ Though there is a concurrence of several 
causes in the ruin of a state, yet where luxury prevails, that parent of 
all our fantastic wants, ever craving, and ever unsatisfied, we may 
safely assign it as the leading cause ; since it ever was and ever will be 
the most baneful to public virtue. As luxury is contagious from its 
very nature^ it will gradually descend from the highest to the lowest 
ranks till it has ultimately affected a whole people.—We see luxury 
gradually increasing and prevailing over the Roman spirit and virtue, 
till at length the contagion even reached ladies of the greatest dis¬ 
tinction, who in imitation of the prince and his court, had their 
assemblies and representations in a grove, planted by the Emperor, 
where booths were built, and in them sold whatever incited to 
sensuality and wantonness. Thus was even the outward appearance 
of virtue banished the city, and all manner of avowed lewdness, 
depravity and dissoluteness introduced in its room, men and women 
being engaged in a contention to outvie each other in glaring vices, 
and scenes of impurity. Again.—About the time that the Roman 
republic was tottering to its fall, it was observed that there was an 
universal degeneracy of manners prevailing, particularly that the 
women were very scandalous in their behaviour at Rome, while those of 
the countries called by them barbarous were remarkably exemplary in this 
respect.* Was this difference wholly owing to the difference in the 
state of population ? Or shall we believe that the ladies of Roman 
knights, that the wives and daughters of Emperors, that the mistresses of 
those to whom the world was tributary, who scattered pearls and gold 
among their followers, who gave largesses of corn to the people, and 
entertained them at ten thousand tables at a time, who ate the tongues of 
peacocks and nightingales, and the brains of parrots, whose dogs were 
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fed with the livers of geese, their horses with raisins, and their wild 
beasts with the flesh of partridges and pheasants, shall we believe 
that these delicate creatures, who dreamt of nothing but pleasure and 
feasting, who reclined on silken couches, whose baths were made of 
rose-water and wine, who scented the air with all the perfumes of the 
blast, whose rich dresses were upborne by a train of waiting-women, 
and idle boys, were driven to the necessity of stimulating their 
passions by lewd exhibitions, and wanton dances, and lascivious 
songs, and soft music and obscene practices, because they were 
hindered from gratifying their honest desires in a lawful way by the 
difficulty of providing for their future offspring, or the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence ? Yet this is what we must 
be led to suppose from Mr. Malthus’s theory, according to whom 
vice is the natural consequence of want, and want the effect of 
increasing population. For any one who is acquainted with the state 
of manners, and the mode of living among the great at Rome at this 
time to pretend that all this was owing to nothing but the advanced 
state of population, just as the rising or falling of the weather-glass 
depends on the pressure of the air outside, betrays a most astonishing 
ignorance of human nature. I think I am warranted in laying down 
the two following maxims ; that luxury is itself an immediate cause of 
dissoluteness of manners ; secondly, that example, particularly that of 
the great, has a powerful influence over manners. 

Before I quit this subject of Roman luxury, I shall just mention a 
fact quoted by my author, which seems to contradict Mr. Malthus’s 
notion that the luxuries of the rich do not in the least affect the 
condition of the poor. ‘The good Emperor Aurelius,^ says Burgh, 

‘ sold the plate, furniture, jewels, pictures and statues of the imperial 
palace, to relieve the distresses of the people^ occasioned by the invasion 
of barbarians, pestilence, famine, &c. the value of which was so great, 
that it maintained the war for five years, beside other inestimable 
expences.' If according to Mr. Malthus’s reasoning on this subject 
in different parts of his work, every man's stomach can hold only 
a certain quantity of food, and what docs not go into one man's 
stomach necessarily goes into some other's, that is, if every person 
has as large a share as it is possible he should have of the necessaries 
of life, I do not see what this moving of pictures or statues about, or 
setting them up to auction should have to do with the state of 
provisions, or how it should relieve the necessities of the poor. 
Mr. Malthus's reasonings are sometimes as remarkable for their 
simplicity as they are at others for their complexity. He sees things 
in the most natural or in the most artificial point of view, as he 
pleases. At one time, every thing comes round by a labyrinth of 
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causes, and all the intricate secretions of the state; at another time 
the whole science of political economy is reduced to a flat calculation 
of the size of a quartern loaf, and the size of the human stomach. 

All authors (but Mr. Malthus) seem agreed that luxury has been 
fatal to the spirit of liberty, and that the loss of liberty has led to the 
loss of independence. ‘ The welfare of every country depends upon 
the morals of the people. Though a nation may become rich by 
trade, thrift, and industry, or from the advantages of soil and 
situation, or may attain to great eminence and power either by 
force of arms, or by the sagacity of their councils; yet when their 
manners are depraved, they will decline insensibly, and at last come 
to utter destruction. When a country is grown vicious, industry 
decays, and the people become unruly, effeminate, and unfit for 
labour. Luxury, when introduced into free states, and suffered to 
spread through the body of the people was ever productive of that 
degeneracy of manners, which extinguishes public virtue, and puts a 
final period to liberty. Thus the Assyrian empire sunk under the 
arms of Cyrus with his poor but hardy Persians. The extensive and 
opulent empire of Persia fell an easy prey to Alexander and a handful 
of Macedonians. And the Macedonian empire, when enervated by 
the luxury of Asia, was compelled to receive the yoke of the victorious 
Romans. The descendants of the heroes, philosophers, orators, and 
free citizens of Greece are now the slaves of the Grand Turk. 
The posterity of the Seijuos and Catos of Rome are now singing 
0]>eras, in the shape of Italian eunuchs, on the English stage.* ^ It 
should seem from the length of time which these countries have 
remained in the same degraded condition without a single effort or 
even wish to relieve themselves from it, that there must be other 
causes of the permanent depression of states, and other channels of 
transmission, by which the habits, and characters of the people, their 
customs and institutions, are handed down through successive genera¬ 
tions without any hope of a change for the better, besides the 
mechanical fluctuations in the principle of population. If all laws, 
institutions, manners, and customs were only so many expressions (as 
I may say) of the power of that princijde, kingdoms would rise and 
fall with the operation of the checks provided for it; their alternate 
renovation and decay would be as regular as the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide; in proportion as they sank deep in wretchedness, they 
would tower to greater happiness and splendour; the foundation of 
their future prosperity would be laid in the lowness of their fortune; 
the exhausted state would rise, like the phoenix, out of its own ashes, 
and enter the career of liberty and glory in all its pristine vigour. 

^ See the extracts from Davenant, Montague, and Bolingbroke. 
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But we do not find that the accounts in history correspond with the 
oscillations of Mr. Malthus’s theory. We find through a long, 
dreary tract of time, during which our author’s ratios must have been 
ascending and descending like buckets in a well, that the inhabitants 
of those devoted countries have remained just where they were,—in 
the lowest scale of human being. They have for a great many 
hundred years been undergoing the wholesome discipline of vice and 
misery without being the better for it, the iron yoke of necessity to 
which they have so long and patiently submitted does not seem ever 
to have been relaxed in their favour, and they have reaped none of 
those reversionary benefits which might be expected from slavery and 
famine. These powerful principles have not done much to rekindle 
in their breasts their ancient love of liberty, the glow of genius,—or 
to open a new field for the rapid increase of population. They have 
not been favoured with any of those ups and do*wns^ those pretty 
whirls and agreeable vicissitudes of good and evil, which Mr. Malthus 
describes as the natural consequence of the principles on which his 
machine of population is constructed. This is a radical objection to 
his machine; it shews plainly that it is not constructed on true 
principles, that we cannot safely trust ourselves in it, and will I hope 
deter us from getting up into it. 

‘The Swiss keep the same unchanged character of simplicity, 
honesty, frugality, modesty, bravery. These are the virtues which 
preserve liberty. They have no corrupt court, no blood-sucking 
placemen, no standing army, the ready instruments of tyranny, no 
ambition for conquest, no debauching commerce, no luxury, no 
citadels against invasions and against liberty. Their mountains are 
their fortifications, and every householder is a soldier, ready to fight 
for his country.’ This is the account which Voltaire gives of that 
country. Since that time, it has fallen by a power greater than its 
own, and paid with its liberty for the folly and madness of the rest of 
Europe. I hope I shall not offend any of the sycophants of power, 
any of the enlightened patriots of the day who regard the general 
distinctions of liberty and slavery as slight and evanescent, by adding 
to my list of political grievances foreign conquest as an evil, and an 
evil that tends to no certain good.—I would fain know from the 
adepts in the science of population whether according to that system 
it would be an advantage to this country to be conquered by the 
French. The necessary ratios of the increase of food and population 
(which according to our author are every thing,—he utterly rejects 
the idea that established governments can do any mischief) would of 
course remain the same; and as to the practical part, population 
would, if any thing, go on slower than before. I cannot but think 
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however that most of my readers would in such a case anticipate the 
consequences which our political reformer describes in his croaking 
old-fashioned way as proceeding from another cause, the corruption 
of the people, and the abuses of government at home. ‘I see' he 
8^8, < my wretched country in the same condition as France is now.' 
[This was written at a time when it was the fashion for the English 
to reproach all other countries for their misery and slavery, as they 
have since been in the habit of hunting them down for their attempts 
at liberty.] * Instead of the rich and thriving farmers, who now fill 
or who lately filled, the country with agriculture, yielding plenty for 
man and beast, I see the lands neglected, the villages and farms in 
ruins, with here and there a starveling in wooden shoes, driving his 
plough, his team consisting of an old goat, a hide-bound bullock, and 
an ass, value in all forty shillings. I see the once rich and populous 
cities of England in the same condition with those of Spain; whole 
streets lying in rubbish, and the grass peeping out between the stones 
in those which continue still inhabited. I see the harbours empty, 
the warehouses shut up, and the shop-keepers playing at draughts, for 
want of customers. I see our noble and spacious turnpike roads 
covered with thistles and other weeds, and hardly to be traced out. 
I see the studious men reading the Political Disquisitions, and the 
histories of the eighteenth century, and execrating the stupidity of 
their fathers, who in spite of the many faithful warnings given them, 
sat still, and suffered their country to be ruined by a set of wretches, 
whom they could have crushed. I see the country devoured by an 
army of 200,000 men. I see justice trodden under foot in the 
courts of justice. I see Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus act, the 
bill of rights, and trial by jury, obsolete, and royal edicts and arrets 
set up in their place. I see the once respectable land-owners, 
tradesmen, and manufacturers of England sunk into contempt, and 
place-men and military officers the only persons of consequence, &c.' 
I do not know but there may be some staunch adherents to the new 
philosophy, some hyjier-graduates in the school, who would think 
such a state of things ‘ a consummation devoutly to be wished.' But 
it is happy that where our reason leaves us, our prejudices often come 
to our aid. Though there may be some persons in this country who 
would not care a fig for the Bastile, or letters de cachet^ there is no 
one who has not a just dread of Buonaparte; or who would not 
indignantly spurn at the wretch who told him that so long as the 
disproportion in the increase of food and the increase of mankind 
continued, it was of little consequence to him whether he was subject 
to the yoke of a foreign tyrant, or governed by a mild and lawful 
sovereign.—It has always been the custom for the English to extol 
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themselves to the skies as the freest and happiest nation on the face 
of the earth. Ever since I was a boy, I remember to have heard 
of the trial by jury, Magna Charta, and the bill of rights, of the 
Bastile in France, and the Inquisition in Spain, and the man in the 
Iron mask. Now whether it is that I was a boy when I first 
heard of these things, or that they carry some weight and meaning in 
themselves, certain it is that they have made such a strong and 
indelible impression on my mind as totally to preclude the effects 
of Mr. Malthus’s philosophy. Whether it is owing to the strength 
of my reason or my prejudices, I cannot receive the benefit of his 
new light. As these are some of the strongest feelings I have, 
(though they may perhaps be just as childish as those which I still 
have in reading the story of Goody Two-Shoes, or the Little Red 
Riding-hoodj it occurred to me to make some use of them in answer 
to Mr. Malthus^s challenge to shew that there is no difference 
between one government and another in the essentials of liberty and 
happiness. Or I thought I might contrast the constitution of this 
country with that of Denmark, where (says Lord Molesworth) the 
peasants are as absolute slaves as the negroes in Jamaica, and worse 
Jed, This seemed to be strong ground. But then I recollected 
that the very same expression had been applied by a person, whom 
it would be unbecoming in me to contradict, to the peasants in this 
country.^ I also met with a passage something to the same purpose 
in the Political Disquisitions, which a little damped my patriotic 
eagerness. ‘A poor hard-working man, who has a wife and six 
children to maintain' [what a wicked wretch!] ‘can neither enjoy 
the glorious light of heaven, nor the glimmering of a farthing candle, 
without paying the window tax and the candle tax. He rises early 
and sits up late; he fills the whole day with severe labour; he goes 
to his flock-bed with half a belly-full of bread and cheese denying 
the call of natural appetite, that his wife and little starvelings may 
have the more.' [Why he is very justly punished to be sure. True ; 
but mark the sequel,] ‘ In the mean while the exactors of these 
taxes are revelling at the expence of more money for one evening's 
amusement, than the wretched hard-working man (who is obliged 
to find the money for them to squander) can earn by half a year's 
severe labour.' On the whole, 1 was obliged to relinquish my 

^ See the ingenious and elegant defence of the Slave-Trade, attributed in the 
newspapers to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. There is a magnanimity 
and noble ingenuousness in the avowal of such a sentiment, which can only be 
expected from those, who from the elevated superiority of their situation can look 
down with contempt on the opinion of mankind, and the vulgar notions of decency 
and order. 
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project. I found that my picture must either want effect, or be out 
of all keeping. And besides the relations of things had not only 
changed, but men’s opinions had changed with them. An over¬ 
charged description of English liberty and continental slavery would 
not be at all to the taste of the times. It would sound like mere 
rant, and would come to nothing. But when I came to that line 
representation of the effects of slavery, which Burgh has left us, 
with those exquisite figures of the old goat, the bullock and the 
ass, and the group of shop-keepers playing at draughts for want of 
something to do, I was determined to bring it in, cost what it would. 
At last, I bethought me of the expedient of an invasion,—at that 
word 1 knew that every true friend of his country would grow pale, 
would see the odious consequences of slavery in their native deformity, 
and turn with disdain from those vile panders to vice and misery, 
those sanguine enthusiasts of mischief, who would artfully reconcile 
them to every species of want, oppression, and unfeeling barbarity, 
as the necessary consequences of the principle of population. So 
much more credit do we attach to names, than things!—The whole 
of the account of Denmark to which I have just referred, is well 
worthy of attention : I cannot forbear giving the following extract. 
* The consequence of this oppression is that the people of Denmark 
finding it impossible to secure their property ’ [from the tax-gatherers] 
‘ squander their little gettings, as fast as they can, and are irremediably 
poor. Oppression and arbitrary sway beget distrust and doubts about 
the security of property ; doubts beget profusion, men chusing to 
squander on their pleasures what they apprehend may excite the 
rapaciousness of their superiors; and this profusion is the legitimate 
parent of that universal indolence, poverty and despondency, which 
so strongly characterize the miserable inhabitants of Denmark. When 
Lord Molesworth resided in that country, the collectors of the poll- 
tax were obliged to accept of old feather-beds, brass and pewter pans, 
&c. instead of money, from the inhabitants of a town, which once 
raised 200,000 rix dollars for Christiern iv. on twenty-four hours’ 
notice. The quartering and paying the king’s troops is another 
grievance no less oppressive. The boors are obliged to furnish the 
king and every little insolent courtier with horses and waggons in 
their journeys, and are beaten like cattle. Consequently, Denmark, 
once very populous, is become thin of inhabitants ; as poverty, oppres¬ 
sion, and meagre diet do miserably check procreation, besides pro¬ 
ducing diseases which shorten the lives of the few who are born.’ 
[How miserably short-sighted must our author have been not to 
perceive that these were great advantages! ] ‘All this the rich and 
thriving and free people of England may bring themselves to, if they 
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please * [by following up Mr, Malthus’s theory.] ‘ It is only letting 
the court go on with their scheme of diffusing universal corruption 
through all ranks, and it will come of course.*—There is one passage 
in this account, which malevolence itself cannot apply to the history 
of this country. ‘ Before the government of Denmark was made 
hereditary and absolute in the present royal family, by that fatal 
measure in 1660, the nobility lived in great splendour and affluence. 
Now they are poor and their number diminishedJ 

I shall conclude these extracts with the following passages, taken 
at random, which will at least serve to shew the strange prejudices 
that prevailed on the subject, before Mr. Malthus, like the clown in 
Shakespear, undertook to find out an answer that should explain all 
difficulties. ‘ It must indeed be an answer of most monstrous size 
that fits all demands.* But perhaps Mr. Malthus is by this time con¬ 
vinced, that ‘ a thing may serve long, and not serve ever.* 

* The richest soil in Euiope, Italy, is full of beggars; among the 
Grisons, the poorest country in Europe, there are no beggars. The 
bailage of Lugane is the worst country, the least productive, the most 
exposed to cold and the least capable of trade of any in all Italy, and 
yet is the best peopled. If ever this country is brought under a yoke 
like that which the rest of Italy bears, it will soon be abandoned, for 
nothing draws so many peonle to live in so bad a soil, when they are 
in sight of the best soil iu Europe, but the easiness of the government.* 
Burnet*s Travels. 

* Italy shews, in a very striking light, the advantages of free 
government.^ The subjects of the Italian republics are thriving and 
happy. Those under the Pope, the dukes of Tuscany, Florence 
&c. wretched in the extreme.—Lucca, to mention no other, is a 
remarkable instance of the happy effects of liberty. The whole 
dominion is but thirty miles round, yet contains, besides the city, 
150 villages, 120,000 inhabitants, and all the soil is cultivated to 
the utmost. Their magistrates are re-elected every two months out 
of a body of nobility, who are chosen every two years.* Modern 
Universal History. See also A. Sydney as before quoted.—These 
differences cannot be accounted for by the length of time or the 
force with which the principle of population has operated in these 
states. The countries are equally old, and the climate very nearly 
the same. 

‘ In England an industrious subject has the best chance for 
thriving, because the country is the freest. In the Mogufs 

^ Mr. Malthus, for what reason 1 know not, in his account of the state of 
population in the different countries of modern Europe, has declined giving any 
account of the state of population in Italy. 
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dominions the worst, because the country is the most effectually 
enslaved.’ 

‘ The title of freemen was formerly confined chiefly to the nobility 
and gentry, who were descended of free ancestors. For the greatest 
part of the people was restrained under some species of slavery, so that 
they were not their own masters.’ Spelman’s Glossary.^—On this 
passage my author remarks very gravely, ‘ What has been in England 
may be again. If liberty be on the decline, no one knows how low 
it may sink, and to what pitch of slavery and cruelty it may grow.’ 
Mr. Malthus’s theory tends to familiarise the mind to such a change 
as the necessary effect of the progress of population. But this pretext 
is here clearly done away, as we have fought up to our present free, 
and flourishing state, in the teeth of this principle. Our progress has 
not been uniformly retrograde^ as it ought to have been to make any 
thing of the argument. 

‘ It is constantly (said a member in Queen Elizabeth’s time) 
in the mouths of us all, that our lands, goods and laws are at our 
]irince’8 disposal.’ We do not at present come quite up to the loyalty 
of this speaker. 

‘ Nations have often been deceived into slavery by men of shining 
abilities.’ Perha])8 the late Mr. Burke was an instance of this. I 
by no means insist that he was, because there may be differences 
of opinion on that point. But of this I am sure, that the effect 
of his writings, good or bad, cannot be measured—by the principle of 
population. 

‘ A single genius changes the face and state of a whole country, as 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and Peter the great of Russia. 
Confucius produced a reformation in one of the oriental kingdoms in 
a few months.’ 

‘ Commerce introduced by the czar Peter introduced luxury. 
Universal dissipation took the lead, and profligacy of manners 
succeeded. Many of the lords began to squeeze and grind the peasants 

^ Among other inttancei it is mentioned, that every vassal was obliged to give 
the first night of his bride to the lord of the manor, if he demanded it. It is hard 
to be sure for a man to be cuckolded the very first night of his marriage. But 
even at present, though the formality of the thing is abolished, there are very few 
husbands who are not tolerably certain of being cuckolded by the first lord, or duke, 
who thinks it worth his while to attempt it. It is some consolation to us poor 
devils of authors, that we have no chance of getting a wife who is at all likely to 
meet with any such distinction. But if I were a snug tradesman or city-merchant, 
and had bargained for a sweet girl whose smile was Elysium, whose air was 
enchantment, and her looks all love,—I should be terribly afraid of the cocked 
hits at the opera. 1 should tremble at every coronet coach that passed the door, 
and should run mad at the sight of a prince’s feather. 
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to extort fresh supplies from them for the incessant demands of luxury *— 
not of population. 

‘ The extreme poverty occasioned by idleness and luxury in the 
beginning of Lewis xiii. of France filled the streets of Paris with 
beggars. The court disgusted at the sight, which indeed was a 
severe reproach on them, issued an order, forbidding all persons, on 
severe penalties, to relieve them, intending thereby to drive them out 
of the town, and not caring though they dropped down dead, before 
they could reach the country towns and villages.* This was a project 
worthy of the genius of Mr. Malthus. 

* Government, according to Plato, is the parent of manners. One 
judicious regulation will often produce a very salutary effect on a 
whole people, as experimental philosophy shews us, that a wire will 
secure a castle from the once irresistible force of lightning.—Mankind 
may be brought to hold any principles and to indulge any practices, 
and again to give them up.—Is there any notion of right and wrong, 
about which mankind are universally agreed ? Is it not evident that 
mankind may be moulded into any shape ? How come we to know 
that antimony or quicksilver may, by chemical processes, be made to 
pass through twenty different states, and restored again to their original 
state ? Is it not by experiment ? Are not the various legislations, 
institutions, regulations of wise or designing statesmen, priests, and 
kings, a series of experiments, shewing that human nature is susceptible 
of any form or character ? * According to the most modern discovery, 
these things never did, nor ever will have any effect at all. The 
question is simply whether the state of food and the state of popula¬ 
tion being the same, the different causes here alluded to have not 
produced very different results with respect to the degree both of vice 
and misery existing in the world.^ 

‘ The great difference we see between the behaviour of the people 
called Quakers, and all others; between English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Spanish, Heathens, Mahometan, Christian, Popish, Protes¬ 
tant manners and characters, &c. the regular and permanent difference 
we see between the manners of all these divisions of mankind, shews 
beyond all doubt that the principles and habits of the people are very 
much in the power of able statesmen.* 

‘ Among the Lacedemonians there was no such crime as infidelity to 
the marriage-bed: yet Lycurgus in framing his laws had used no precau¬ 
tion against it, but the virtuous and temperate education he prescribed 
for the youth of both sexes.—The influence which education has on 

^ Even this it making a very large concession to Mr. Malthut. The real points 
to be given are the possible power of productiveness in the earth and the necessary 
tendency of population to increase. 
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the manners of a people is so considerable that it cannot be estimated. 
But by education it is to be observed, we must understand not only 
what is taught at schools and universities, but the impressions young 
people receive from parents, and from the world, which greatly out¬ 
weigh all that can be done by masters and tutors. Education, taken 
in this enlarged sense, is almost all that makes the difference between 
the characters of nations; and it is a severe satire on our times, that 
the world makes most young men very different beings from what those 
who educated them intended them to he.' This last remark is I think 
of the utmost force and importance ; and has never been sufficiently 
attended to by those who prate most fluently and triumphantly about 
the inherent perversity of human nature. A young man is seldom 
tainted by the world, till he becomes dependent on it. I have known 
several persons who I am sure have set out in life with the utmost 
purity of intention, and a noble ingenuousness of mind, and were 
prepared to act on very different principles from those, which they 
found prevailing in the world. Is the fault in this case in the 
wood, or in the carver ? Is it in the stuff, or in the mould, in 
which it is cast ? The difficulty seems to be, how to get a better 
mould. 

< Aristotle lays down very strict rules concerning the company 
young people may be allowed to keep, the public diversions they may 
attend ; the pictures they may see, and against obscenity, intemperance, 
&c. And the eighth book of his politics is employed wholly on 
education, in which he shews, that youth ought to be strongly 
impressed with the idea of their being members of a community, 
whose good they are to prefer to their private advantage in all cases 
where they come in competition. He commends the wisdom of the 
Spartans in paying such attention to this great object. Such is the 
delicacy of this old Heathen, that he hesitates about the propriety of 
young men’s applying to music, as being likely to enervate the mind.’ 

‘ Lycurgus did not allow the Spartans to travel, lest they should 
be tainted by the manners of other nations.’ I do not chuse to name 
all the vices that have been imported into this country within the last 
fifty years by the aid of foreign travel. Vice is unfortunately of a 
very tenacious quality, and there is no quarantine against the epidemics 
of the mind. In return, however, we have learned to converse, to 
dress, and dance better than we used to do. 

‘ At Sparta, the poets could not publish any thing without a license; 
and all immoral writings were prohibited. A very wise man ^ said 
he believed, if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who made the laws of a nation. The ancient legislators did 
^ Fletcher of Saltoun. 
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not pretend to reform the manners of the people without the help of 
the poets.' 

‘ The grave Romans did not allow a person of character to dance ! 
It was a saying among them, no one dances unless he is drunk or mad.* 

‘ In the old English laws, we find punishments for wanton behaviour, 
as touching the breasts of women, &c.—By the ancient laws of 
France, the least indecency of behaviour to a free woman, as squeez¬ 
ing the hand, touching the arm or breast, &c. was punishable by fire.' ^ 
What odd, sour, crabbed notions must have prevailed in those days! 
Not squeeze a lady's hand ! No—a much more agreeable latitude of 
behaviour is allowed at present; we are as much improved in our 
notions of gallantry as of liberty. The polite reader will not suspect 
me of a design to hold up the shocking manners of our ancestors as 
models of imitation in the present day ; I only mention them to shew 
what a wide difference there may be in the notions of decency and 
propriety at different times ! 

If a stranger, on entering a large town, London for example, 
should be struck with that immense number of prostitutes, ‘ who elbow 
us aside in all our crowded streets,' and not well knowing how to 
account for this enormous abuse, should apply to a disciple of the 
modern school for some explanation of it, he would probably be told 
with great gravity. That it *ufcts a necessary consequence of the progress 
of population^ and the superior power of that principle over the increase in 
the means of subsistence* —If Mr. Malthus, contented to follow in the 
track of common sense, and not smitten with the love of dangerous 
novelty, had endeavoured to trace the torrent of vice and dissipation 
which threatens to bear down every principle of virtue and decency 
among us to the chief sources pointed out by other writers, to the 
particular institutions of society, to the prevalence of luxury, the 
inequality of conditions, the facility of gratifying the passions from 
the power of offering temptation, and inducements to accept it, the 
disproportion between the passions excited in individuals, and their 
situation in life, to books, to education, the progress of arts, the 
influence of neighbouring example, &c. these are all causes, which, as 
they are arbitrary and variable, seem as if they could be counteracted 
or modified by other causes; they are the work of man, and what is 
the work of man it seems in the power of man to confirm or alter. 
We see distinctly the source of the grievance, and try to remedy it: 
hope remains, the will acts with double energy, the spirit of virtue is 
not broken. Our vices grow out of other vices, out of our own 
passions, prejudices, folly, and weakness ; there is nothing in this to 
make us proud of them, or to reconcile us to them; even though we 
^ Spelinan*8 Glossary. 
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may despair, we are not confounded. We still have the theory of 
virtue left; we are not obliged to give up the distinction between good 
and evil even in imagination : there is some little good which we 
may at least wish to do. Man in this case retains the character of 
a free agent; he stands chargeable with his own conduct, and a sense 
of the consequences of his own presumption or blindness may arouse in 
him feelings that may in some measure counteract their worst effects; 
he may regret what he cannot help: the life, the pulse, the spring of 
morality is not dead in him ; his moral sense is not quite extinguished. 
But our author has chosen to stagger the minds of his readers’ by 
representing vice and misery as the necessary consequences of an 
abstract principle, of a fundamental law of our nature, on which 
nothing can be effected by the human will. This principle follows 
us wherever we go; if we fly into the uttermost parts of the earth, 
it is there: whether we turn to the right or the left, we cannot 
escape from it. O rather for that warning voice, that once cried 
aloud. Insenses qui vous plaigne% sans cesse de la nature^ apprene% que 
tons VOS tnaux vous viennent de vous / As however 1 deny the 
sufficiency of our author’s all-pervading principle, I may be required 
to point out more particularly what I conceive to be the real and 
determining causes of the decay of manners. 1 do not know that I 
can mention any that do not come under the heads already alluded 
to, but if I must give a short answer, I should say,—Great towns, 
great schools, dress, and novels. These things are not regulated 
exactly by the size of the earth, and yet must be allowed to have 
some influence on manners. To instance only the two last. Is 
it to be wondered at that a young raw ignorant girl, who is sent up 
from the country as a milliner’s or mantua-maker’s apprentice, and 
stowed into a room with eight or ten others, who snatch every 
moment they can spare from caps and bonnets, and sit up half the 
night to read all the novels they can get, and as soon they have 
finished one, send for another, whose heart, in the course of half a 
year, has been pierced through with twenty beaux on paper, who has 
been courted, seduced, run away with, married and put to bed under 
all the fine names that the imagination can invent to as many fine 
gentlemen, who has sighed and wept with so many heroes and 
heroines that her tears and sighs have at last caused in her a defluction 
of the brain, and a palpitation of the heart at the sight of every man, 
whose fancy is love-sick, and Her head quite turned, should be unable 
to resist the first coxcomb of real flesh and blood, who in shining 
boots and a velvet collar accosts her in the shape of a lover, but who 
has no thoughts of marrying her, because if he were to take this 
imprudent step, he must give up his shining boots and velvet collar, 
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and the respect they procure him in the world ? Zaleucus ordained 
that no woman should dress herself gorgeously, unless she was a 
prostitute. If I were a law-giver, and chose to meddle in such 
matters, I would ordain that no woman should expose her shape 
publicly, unless she were a prostitute.—The female form is more 
proper for child-bearing, than for public exhibition; this secret 
analogy, when coupled with modesty and reserve, is however its 
greatest charm. The strange fancy-dresses, the perverse disguises, 
the counterfeit shapes, the stiff stays, and enormous hoops worn by 
the women in the time of the Spectator gave an agreeable scope to 
the imagination. The greedy eye and rash hand of licentiousness 
were repressed. The senses were never satisfied in an instant. Love 
was entangled in the folds of the swelling handkerchief, and the 
desires might wander for ever round the circumference of a quilted 
petticoat, or find a rich lodging in the flowers of a damask stomacher. 
There was room for years of patient perseverance, for a thousand 
thoughts, fancies, conjectures, hopes, fears, and wishes. There 
seemed no end to difficulties and delays: to overcome so many 
obstacles was the work of ages. A wife had then some meaning in 
it; it was an angel concealed behind whalebone, flounces, and brocade. 
The transition from a mistress in masquerade to a wife in wedding 
sheets was worth venturing for: now it is nothing, and we hear no 
more of faithful courtships, and romantic loves. A woman can be 
but undressed.—The young ladies we at present see with the thin 
muslin vest drawn tight round the slender waist, and following with 
nice exactness the undulations of the shape downwards, disclosing 
each full swell, each coy recess, obtruding on the eye each opening 
charm, the play of the muscles, the working of the thighs, and by the 
help of a walk, of which every step seems a gird, and which keeps 
the limbs strained to the utmost point, displaying all those graceful 
involutions of person, and all those powers of fascinating motion, of 
which the female form is susceptible—these moving pictures of lust 
and nakedness, against which the greasy imaginations of grooms and 
porters may rub themselves, running the gauntlet of the saucy looks 
and indecent sarcasms of the boys in the street, staring at every ugly 
fellow, leering at every handsome man, and throwing out a lure for 
every fool (true Spartan girls, who if they were metamorphosed into 
any thing in the manner of Ovid, it would certainly be into valerian !) 
are the very same, whose mothers or grand-mothers buried themselves 
under a pile of clothes, whose timid steps hardly touched the ground, 
whose eyes were constantly averted from the rude gaze of the men, 
and who almost blushed at their own shadows. * Of such we in 
romances read.' It does not require any great spirit of divination to 
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perceive that this change in appearance must imply some change in 
manners. Is this change then owing entirely to the increased pressure 
of the principle of population, or have not French fashions, French 
milliners, and French dancing-masters had some hand in producing 
it ? ^—Mr. Malthus inveighs with great severity against squalid 
poverty, and the vices produced by filth and rags. I allow the 
justice of his remarks, and think that the condition of the poor in this 
respect is one of the chief nuisances of society. After giving the 
poor a scrubbing with a coarse towel in the manner he has done, it 
would not have been amiss if he had taken a clean white clerical 
pocket-handkerchief, and applied it to wipe off the rouge from the 
cheeks of painted prostitution, or thrown it as a covering over the 
polished neck and ivory shoulders of ladies of high quality. The 
bishop of London would have praised the attempt. Mr. Malthus 
might have distinguished between the involuntary rents, and the 
unlucky loop-holes which sometimes appear in a poor girl’s petticoat, 
and the elegant dishabille and studied nakedness of high life. The 
dirt that sticks to a wench’s face in cleaning a saucepan is I think 
likely to have less effect on the character than the red paste daubed 
on the cheeks before a looking-glass, to give animation to the eyes. 
The contempt which dirt and poverty excite must destroy all moral 
sensibility. Must not the glare of fashion and the perpetual intoxica¬ 
tion of personal vanity have the same effect ? The poor grovel in 
disagreeable sensations, the rich wanton in voluptuous ones. The 
passions are not more likely to be inflamed by stale porter, the 
screams of a fiddle, and the clattering of a hornpipe at a hop in 
St. Giles’s, than by the elegant liqueurs, the soft sounds of the 
clarionet and hautboy, and the languishing movements of walses, 
allemandcs, and minuets de la cour at a ball in St, James’s. A fair, 
or an opera may equally turn the head of any silly girl that goes to 
one. Of the two, a tune on the salt-box would be got over sooner 
than Narcissus and the Graces. The tawdry prints to be seen in 
garrets, and the ballads sung at the corners of streets do not much 
improve the morals of the people: but I put it to the conscience of 
our sentimental divine, whether the Wanton Wife of Bath, or the tall 
captain with his arm round the chambermaid’s waist, or Jemmy 
Jessamy lolling on the sofa with his mistress, may be expected to 
produce more accidents than those luscious collections of the poets, or 
those grave scripture-pieces, or classical chef-d^auvres of Venus and 

^ Have Dry den’s Fahks, the New Eloiie, or the Memoirs of Fanny Hill never 
added any thing to the pressure of the principle of population, without any refer¬ 
ence to the parish registers of deaths and marriages ? 
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Adonis, of Leda with her Swan, Nymphs, Fawns, and Satyrs, 
which gentlemen of fortune keep in their houses for the instruction of 
their wives and daughters. Mr. Malthus is convinced that no young 
woman brought up in nastiness and vulgarity, however virtuous she 
may seem, can be good for any thing at twenty: I confess I have the 
same cynical opinion of those, who have the good fortune to be 
brought up in the obscene refinements of fashionable life. 

never fell in love but once; and then it was with a girl who 
always wore her handkerchief pinned tight round her neck, with a 
fair face, gentle eyes, a soft smile, and cool auburn locks. I mention 
this, because it may in some measure account for my temperate, 
tractable notions of this passion, compared with Mr. Malthus^s. It 
was not a raging heat, a fever in the veins : but it was like a vision, 
a dream, like thoughts of childhood, an everlasting hope, a distant 
joy, a heaven, a world that might be. The dream is still left, and 
sometimes conies confusedly over me in solitude and silence, and 
mingles with the softness of the sky, and veils my eyes from mortal 
grossness. After all, Mr. Malthus may be right in his opinion of 
human nature. Though my notions of love have been thus aerial and 
refined, I do not know that this was any advantage to me, or that I 
might not have done better with a few of our author's ungovernable 
transports, and sensual oozings. Perhaps the workings of the heart 
are best expressed by a gloating countenance, by mawkish sentiments 
and lively gestures. Cupid often perches on broad shoulders, or on 
the brawny calf of a leg, a settlement is better than a love-letter, and 
in love not minds, but bodies and fortunes meet. I have therefore 
half a mind to retract all that I have said, and prove to Mr. Malthus 
that love is not even so intellectual a passion as he sometimes admits 
it to be, but altogether gross and corporal. 

I have thus attempted to answer the different points of Mr. Malthus's 
argument, and give a truer account of the various principles that actuate 
human nature. There is but one advantage that I can conceive of as 
resulting from the admission of his mechanical theory on the subject, 
which is that it would be the most effectual recipe for indifference 
that has yet been found out. No one need give himself any farther 
trouble about the progress of vice, or the extension of misery. The 
office of moral censor, that troublesome, uneasy office which every 
one is so ready to set up in his own breast, and which I verily believe 
is the occasion of more unhappiness than any one cause else, would be 
at an end. The professor's chair of morality would become vacant, 
and no one would have more cause than I to rejoice at the breaking 
up for the holidays; for I have plagued myself a good deal about the 
distinctions of right and wrong. The pilot might let go the helm, 
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and leave the vessel to drift carelessly before the stream. When we 
are once convinced that the degree of virtue and happiness can no 
more be influenced by human wisdom than the ebbing and flowing of 
the tide, it must be idle to give ourselves any more concern about 
them. The wise man might then enjoy an Epicurean languor and 
repose, without being conscious of the neglect of duty. Mr. Malthus’s 
system is one, ‘ in which the wicked cease from troubling, and in 
which the weary are at rest.' To persons of an irritable and nervous 
disposition, who are fond of kicking against the pricks, who have 
tasted of the bitterness of the knowledge of good and evil, and to 
whom whatever is amiss in others sticks not merely like a burr, but 
like a pitch-plaister, the advantage of such a system is incalculable.— 
‘^appy are they, who live in the dream of their own existence, 
and see all things in the light of their own minds; who walk by faith 
and hope, not by knowledge; to whom the guiding-star of their 
youth still shines from afar, and into whom the spirit of the world 
has not entered ! They have not been ‘ hurt by the archers,' nor has 
the iron entered their souls. They live in the midst of arrows, and 
of death, unconscious of harm. The evil thing comes not nigh them. 
The shafts of ridicule pass unheeded by, and malice loses its sting. 
Their keen perceptions do not catch at hidden mischiefs, nor cling to 
every folly. The example of vice does not rankle in their breasts, 
like the poisoned shirt of Nessus. Evil impressions fall olf from 
them, like drops of water. The yoke of life is to them light and 
supportable. The world has no hold on them. They are in it, not 
of it; and a dream and a glory is ever about them. 



EXTRACTS FROM 
THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

WITH A COMMliNTARY, AND NOTES 

1 INTENDED to have added another Letter on the principle of popula¬ 
tion as affecting the laws of property, and the condition of the poor. 
But I found it impossible to combat some of Mr. Malthus’s opinions 
without bringing vouchers for them. I might otherwise seem to be 
combating the chimeras of my own brain. There are some instances 
of perverse reasoning so gross and mischievous, that without seeing 
the confidence with which they are insisted on, it seems a waste of 
time to contradict them. The reader may perhaps have had some¬ 
thing of this feeling already. By throwing the remainder of the 
work into the form of Extracts with notes 1 shall at least avoid the 
imputation of ascribing to Mr. Malthus singularities he never dreamt 
of, and have an ojiportunity of remarking upon some incidental 
passages, which appeared to me liable to objection in the perusal. My 
remarks will be confined almost entirely to the two last books of the 
work. 

‘ M. Condorcet's Esquuse d*un tableau historique des progres de 
Vesprit huma'wy was written, it is said, under the pressure of that 
cruel proscription which terminated in his death. If he had no hopes 
of its being seen during his life, and of its interesting France in 
his favour, it is a singular instance of the attachment of a man to 
principles, which every day's experience was, so fatally for himself, 
contradicting. To see the human mind, in one of the most enlightened 
nations of the world, debased by such a fermentation of disgusting 
passions, of fear, cruelty, malice, revenge, ambition, madness, and 
folly, as would have disgraced the most savage nations in the most 
barbarous age, must have been such a tremendous shock to his ideas 
of the necessary and inevitable progress of the human mind, that 
nothing but the firmest conviction of the truth of his principles, in 
spite of all appearances, could have withstood.* 
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Mr. Malthus in his pick-thank way, here takes occasion to sneer at 
Condorcet for his attachment to principles, which, he asserts, every 
day’s experience was contradicting. As this of mine is not a pick- 
thank work, I must take the liberty of observing, as I have never 
read M. Condorcet’s work, that if his ideas of the future progress of 
the human mind were the same as those of other writers on the 
subject, that debasement of character, and that mass of disgusting 
passions, which developed themselves in the events to which Mr. 
Malthus here alludes, were the strongest confirmation of the necessity 
of getting rid of those institutions which had thus degraded the 
human character, and under which such passions had been fostered: 
for to say that the progress of the human mind, in spite of those 
institutions, was necessary and inevitable, or that there were no such 
passions as fear, cruelty, malice, revenge, &c. belonging to the 
character generated by the old system in France (in which an 
immediate change could not be expected without a miracle) would 
have been such a contradiction to common sense, and to all their 
own favourite schemes of reform, as no madman in the height of 
revolutionary madness was ever guilty of. All that could ever be 
pretended by the advocates of reform was that there were capacities 
for improvement in the mind, which had hitherto notwithstanding the 
advantages of knowledge been thwarted by human institutions. The 
contradiction rests therefore not with Condorcet, but with our author. 
The same objection has been often made, and often refuted. But 
there are some reasoners who care little how often a fallacy has been 
exposed, if they know there are people who are still inclined to 
listen to it. 

* This posthumous publication is only a sketch of a much larger 
work which he proposed should be executed. It necessarily wants, 
therefore, that detail and application, which can alone prove the truth 
of any theory.’ [This remark I cannot admit. I do not think for 
instance that any detail or application is necessary to prove the truth 
of Mr. Malthus’s general principle of the disproportion between the 
power of increase in population, and in the productions of the earth, 
or to shew the bad consequences of an unrestricted increase of popula¬ 
tion.] * A few observations will be sufficient to shew how completely 
this theory is contradicted, when it is applied to the real and not to 
an imaginary state of things.’ [The conire-sens implied in this 
expression is not a slip of the pen, but a fixed principle in Mr. 
Malthus’s mind. He has a very satisfactory method of answering 
all theories relating to any imaginary alterations or improvements in 
the condition of mankind, by shewing what would be the con¬ 
sequences of a certain state of society, if no such state of society 
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really existed, but if every thing remained just as it is at present. 
He thinks it sound sense and true philosophy to judge of a theory 
which is confessedly imaginary or has never been realized by com¬ 
paring it * with the real and not with an imaginary state of things.* 
That is, he does not adopt the necessarian maxim that men will be 
always the same while the circumstances continue, but he insists upon 
it that they will be always the same, whether the circumstances are 
the same or not. Some instances have already appeared of this in 
the foregoing work. The following passage may serve as another 
instance. After supposing Mr. Godwin’s system of equality to be 
realized to its utmost extent, and the most perfect form of society 
established, he exclaims, ‘ this would indeed be a happy state ; but 
that it is merely an imaginary state with scarcely a feature near the 
truth, the reader, I am afraid, is already too well convinced.’ 
Mr. Godwin himself was I apprehend very well convinced that this 
imaginary state was very different from the truth or from the present 
state of things, when he wrote his book to shew how much better the 
one *would be than the other is. He then goes on, ‘ Man cannot live 
in the midst of plenty. All cannot share alike the bounties of 
nature. Were there no established administration of property, every 
man would be obliged to guard with force his little store. Selfishness 
would be triumphant. The subjects of contention would be per¬ 
petual,’ &c. If there were no established administration of property, 
while men continued as selfish as they are at present, (which is I 
suppose what Mr. Malthus means by applying the theory to the real 
state of things) the consequences here mentioned would no doubt 
follow. But it is supposed that there is no established administration 
of property, because the necessity for it has ceased or because selfish¬ 
ness is not triumphant, but vanquished. This is the supposition. 
Mr. Malthus however persists, that were there no established 
administration of property, ‘every man would be obliged to guard 
with force his little store since selfishness would still be as triumphant 
as ever.’ This is contrary to all the received rules of reasoning. 
He then proceeds to examine, how long Mr, Godwin’s theory if 
once realized might be expected to last, and how soon the present 
vices of men would discompose this perfect form of society, concluding 
very wisely that ‘ a theory that will not admit of application cannot 
possibly be just.’ True: if a man tells you that a triangle has 
certain properties, he is bound to make good this theory with respect 
to a triangle, but not with respect to a circle.—The outcry which 
Mr. Malthus here makes about experience is without any meaning. 
It is evident that we cannot make this word a rule in all cases what¬ 
ever. For instance, if a man who is in the habit of drinking a bottle 
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of brandy every day of his life and consequently enjoys but an 
indifferent state of health, is advised by his physician to leave off this 
practice, and told that on this condition he may recover his health and 
appetite, it would not be considered as a proof of any great wisdom 
in the man, if he were to answer this reasoning of his physician by 
applying it to the real, and not to an imaginary state of things, or 
by saying, ‘ The consequences you promise me from submitting to 
your regimen are indeed very desirable ; but I cannot expect any such 
consequences from it: I have always been in very bad health from 
the habit 1 have constantly been in of drinking brandy; and it would 
be contrary to the experience of my whole life to suppose, that I 
should receive any benefit from leaving it off/ In like manner, I con¬ 
ceive that it is not from any great depth of philosophy, but from the 
strength of his attachment to the good things of this life, that 
Mr. Malthus makes so many ill-judged appeals to experience. He 
is afraid of launching into the empty regions of abstraction, he stands 
shivering on the brink ; or if he ventures a little way, soon turns back 
again, frightened out of his wits, and muttering something about 
population. His imagination cannot sustain for a moment the idea of 
any real improvement or elevation in the human character, but instantly 
drops down into the filth of vice and misery, out of which it had just 
crawled. His attempts at philosophy put me in mind of the exploits 
of those citizens who set out on a Sunday morning to take an excur¬ 
sion into the country, resolved to taste the fresh air, and not be con¬ 
fined for ever to the same spot, but who get no farther than Paddington, 
White Conduit-house, or Bagnigge-wells, unable to leave the smoke, 
the noise and dust, to which they have so long been used I Mr. 
Malthus is a perfect cockney in matters of philosophy. 

M. Condorcet, allowing that there must in all stages of society be 
a number of individuals who have no other resource than their 
industry, or that ‘there exists a necessary cause of inequality, of 
dependence and even of misery,^ which menaces without ceasing the 
most numerous and active class of the community,' proposes to 
establish a fund, which should assure to the old an assistance, pro¬ 
duced in part hy their own former savings^ and partly by the savings 
of others, who die before they reap the benefit of it; and that this 
fund might extend to women and children, who had lost their 
husbands or fathers, and afford a capital to young beginners, sufficient 
for the developement of their industry. To those who have not 
fathomed all the depths and shoals of the principle of population, 

^ Mr. M. always translates the word mhere or want misery, and has adopted it as 
the burthen of his song. He has made a very significant use of this equivoque in 
many parts of his work. 
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this plan seems feasible enough. Mr. Malthus’s cautious reserved 
humanity, his anxious concern about the support of the aged, the 
infirm, the widow, and the orphan, his wish to give every encourage¬ 
ment to industry, and above all, his regard for the rights and 
independence of his fellows, lead him to see nothing but difficulties 
and objections in the way of such a plan. 

‘ Such establishments may appear very promising upon paper; but 
when applied to real life, they will be found to be absolutely nugatory. 
M. Condorcet allows, that a class of people which maintains itself 
entirely by industry is necessary to every state. Why does he allow 
this ? No other reason can well be assigned, than because he con¬ 
ceives, that the labour necessary to procure subsistence for an extended 
population, will not be performed without the goad of necessity. If 
by establishments, upon the plans that have been mentioned, this spur 
to industry be removed; if the idle and negligent be placed upon the 
same footing with regard to their credit, and the future support of 
their wives and families, as the active and industrious, can we ex])cct 
to see men exert that animated activity in bettering their condition, 
which now forms the master-spring of publick. prosperity. If an 
inquisition were to be established to examine the claims of each 
individual, and to determine whether he had, or had not, exerted 
himself to the utmost, and to grant or refuse assistance accordingly, 
this would be little else than a repetition upon a larger scale, of the 
English poor laws, and would be completely destructive of the true 
principles of liberty and equality.^ 

This passage only shews the shyness of our author's benevolence. 
He will hear of no short-cuts or obvious expedients for bettering the 
condition of the poor. All his benefits are extracted by the Caesarean 
operation.—In the first place, he contradicts himself. He first 
supposes that labour cannot be performed without the goad of necessity, 
and then affirms that it is the prospect of bettering their condition, that 
makes men exert themselves, and forms the master-spring of public 
prosperity. But why is it necessary that the idle and negligent 
should be put upon the same footing with the industrious, with respect 
to their credit, the support of their families, &c. \ As to the first of 
these, it is proposed to be only temporary, to serve as a beginning, 
and if a proper use is not made of it, the goad of necessity, to which 
Mr. Malthus is so ready to resort on all occasions, will soon begin to 
do its office. As to the second olyect, the support of a surviving 
family, in case of accidents, did Mr. Malthus never hear of any 
distress produced in this way, but in consequence of the idleness and 
negligence of the deceased \ Is not a poor family necessarily reduced 
to distress by the death of the husband, let his industry and sobriety 
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have been never so great, and even reduced to greater distress in pro¬ 
portion to his industry, as they must miss his help the more ? Besides, 
it is not likely that the witholding this assistance from a man^s family 
after his death will be any inducement to the idle and negligent to 
exert themselves, when the sight of the actual distress in which their 
families are involved by their ill conduct has no effect upon them. I 
see no objection to proportioning the allowance to the old, or to those 
who have had time to make a provision for themselves, to the con¬ 
tributions they have really made to the fund in a given length of 
time. This would be a sufficient test of the validity of their pre¬ 
tensions, as they could not contribute largely, without proportionably 
straitening themselves, and the idle and profligate are not very apt to 
part with their present gains to provide for any speculative uncertain¬ 
ties or future difficulty. (Mr. Malthus may measure the support 
allotted to their families in the same way.) While the distinction of 
the idle and industrious continued, and while it was necessary to 
encourage the one and discountenance the other, I do not understand 
what objection there can be to this mode, or how it would trench 
upon the true principles of liberty and equality. True equality 
supposes equal merit and virtue. But Mr. Malthus is alarmed at 
this scheme, because, he says, it is little else than a repetition on a 
larger scale of the English poor laws. If the English poor laws are 
formed upon this principle, I should, I confess, be very sorry to see 
them abolished. 

‘ Were every man sure of a comfortable provision for a family, 
almost every man would have one ; and were the rising generation 
free from the “ killing frost of misery, population must increase with 
unusual rapidity.' 

This is an utter falsification of the argument, as I have already 
shewn. Every man could not be sure of a comfortable provision for 
a family, unless this provision existed, and I see no reason why the 
rising generation should not be free from the killing frost of misery, 
at least while they can. To argue that our enlightened posterity 
will feel ‘secure that the general benevolence will supply every 
deficiency,' is to suppose them strangely unacquainted with the 
principles of Mr. Malthus's Essay. 

‘The period when the number of men surpass their means of 
subsistence has long since arrived,' p. 357. 

This I must deny. That the period of the utmost degree of 
populousness would have arrived long ago, if nothing had prevented 
it, I am very ready to grant. But that it has ever actually arrived, 
is another question. Because population would have arrived at its 
greatest possible or desirable height long before our time, if it had not 
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been kept back by any artificial and arbitrary checks, is that any 
reason why it should never attain that height, or should not now be 
suffered to go on, though those checks have always operated to keep 
it back much more than was necessary, viz. below the level not only 
of the possible, but of the actual means of subsistence or produce of 
the earth ? As to the period when the world is likely to maintain 
the greatest possible number of inhabitants in the greatest possible 
comfort, I have no notion that it will ever arrive at all. If however 
it should ever arrive, it must be in consequence either of a gradual or 
immediate complete improvement in the state of society. If this im¬ 
provement is gradual, the increase in population will be so too, and 
will not reach its farthest limit till a considerably remote period ; if 
the improvement is sudden and rapid, still it must be some time before 
the operation of the new system of things will have overcome all 
obstacles, and completely peopled the earth. So that in either case 
the event seems a good way off. The danger of arriving at this 
point does not therefore appear to be ‘ immediate or imminent,* but 
doubtful and distant. 

Mr. Malthus in his examination of Condorcet*8 arguments, in 
favour of the indefinite prolongation of human life, (one of those 
absurdities against which no good reason can be given, but that it 
shocks all common sense) shews considerable ingenuity, mixed up 
with a great deal of that minute verbal logic, to which he seems to 
have accustomed his mind, and which is perpetually leading him into 
erroneous methods of reasoning, even when he happens to be right in 
his conclusions. As in the following passages. 

‘ Variations from different causes are essentially distinct from a 
regular and unretrogradc increase. The average duration of human 
life will, to a certain degree, vary, from healthy or unhealthy climates, 
from wholesome or unwholesome food, from virtuous or vicious 
manners, and other causes; but it may be fairly doubted, whether 
there has been really the smallest perceptible advance in the natural 
duration of human life, since first we had any authentic history of 
man. The prejudices of all ages have, indeed, been directly contrary 
to this supposition.’ 

Now this statement is very unsatisfactory, to say the least. For 
the only reason that can be given why the causes here mentioned, on 
which Mr. M. allows that the duration of human life depends, have 
not produced a regular and permanent effect must he^ that they them¬ 
selves have neither been regular nor permanent. The mere fact, 
therefore, of the variableness in the length of human life proves 
nothing but the variableness of those moral and artificial causes, which 
are supposed to have some influence on our physical constitution. 
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But Condorcet supposes a regular advance to be made in these causes, 
and that an indefinite advance in some of them (as the knowledge of 
medicine for instance) is probable, will hardly be disputed. The 
question (in this point of view) of the necessary duration of human 
life is not properly a question of fact, or history, but depends on a 
comparison of the present circumstances of mankind with their past 
circumstances, and on the probability that may thence appear of 
preventing or counteracting those maladies and passions which are 
most unfavourable to long life. That our reason may sometimes get 
the start of our experience is what no one can deny. Thus when 
the art of printing was first discovered it required no great stretch of 
thought to perceive that knowledge and learning would soon become 
more generally diffused than they had hitherto been, though till this 
event no pcrce))tible or regular progress had ever been made. Those 
who reason otherwise are a kind of stereographic reasoners who take 
things in the lump without being able to analyse or connect their 
different principles. Experience is but the alphabet of reason. With 
respect to the general shortness of human life compared with what 
it was in the first ages of mankind, this fact seems rather against Mr. 
Malthus, for if there is no certain date, no settled period to human 
life, beyond which it cannot hold out, but that it has varied from a 
thousand to a hundred years, so far there is no reason why we should 
not tread back our steps, or even go beyond the point from which we 
set out. There is no fixed limit; the present length of human life 
is not evidently a general law of nature. The mere naked fact of its 
never exceeding a certain length at present is just as decisive against 
its ever having been longer, «is it is against its ever being longer in 
future. Mr. Malthus argues about human life, as Hume argues about 
miracles. 

‘ It will be said, perhaps, that the reason why plants and animals 
cannot increase indefinitely in size, is, that they would fall by their 
own weight. I answer, how do we know this but from experience ? 
from experience of the degree of strength with which these bodies 
are formed. I know that a carnation, long before it reached the size 
of a cabbage, would not be supported by its stalk ; but I only know 
this from my experience of the weakness, and want of tenacity in the 
materials of a carnation stalk. There are many substances in nature, 
of the same size, that would support as large a head as a cabbage. 

‘ The reasons of the mortality of plants are at present perfectly 
unknown to us. No man can say why such a plant is annual, 
another biennial, and another endures for ages. The whole affair in 
all these cases, in plants, animals, and in the human race, is an affair 
of experience; and I only conclude that man is mortal, because the 
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invariable experience of all ages has proved the mortality of those 
materials of which his visible body is made. 

‘ Wliat can wc reason but from what we know.* 

This is making use of words without ideas. It is endeavouring 
to confound two things essentially distinct, because the same lax 
expression may be applied to them both. It is an attempt to deprive 
men of their understanding, and leave them nothing but the use of 
their senses, by a trick of language. Does it follow because all our 
knowledge may be traced in some way to something which may be 
called experience^ that all our conclusions are nothing but an affair of 
memory ? Does Mr. Malthus know of only one sort of experience ? 
Is there not a blind and a rational experience? Is it not one thing 
merely to know a fact, or a number of facts, and another to know 
the reason of them ? Or if our philosopher is determined to intrench 
himself behind a word, is there not a knowledge founded on the 
experience of certain positive results, (which often extends no further 
than those results) and a knowledge founded on the experience of 
certain general principles or laws, to which all particular effects are 
subject ? Mr. Malthus seems to insinuate that the knowledge of the 
general law or principle adds nothing to the knowledge of the fact, 
because both are equally an affair of experience. He might as well 
assert that a ligature of iron would not strengthen a deal plank, 
because they are both held together by the same law of cohesion. 
The fact expresses nothing more than the actual co-existence of 
certain things in certain circumstances, and while all those circum¬ 
stances continue, no doubt the same consequences will follow. But 
we know that they are hardly ever the same, and the question is, 
which of them is necessary to produce the effect talked of. This 
the reason points out, that is, it points out a relation between 
certain things, which has been found to hold not merely in the given 
circumstances, but in all others, which is properly the relation of 
cause and effect. Our idea of cause and effect is not derived from 
our immediate but from our comparative experience: it is only by 
taking our experience to pieces, by seeing what things are, or are 
not necessarily connected together in different circumstances, that we 
learn to reason with clearness and confidence on the succession of 
events. 

The succession of events is not the same thing as the succession 
of cause and effect. By assigning a reason for a thing, I mean then 
being able to refer it to a general rule or principle collected from and 
proved by an infinite number of collateral instances, and confirming 
the particular fact or instance to which it is applied. It is drawing 
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tof!;ethcr the different ramifications of our experience, and winding 
them round a particular bundle of things, and tying them fast to¬ 
gether. Thus suppose we have never seen a carnation of the size of 
a cabbage: docs it follow that we never shall, or that there can be 
no such thing ? We might say, I know no reason why a flower of 
a certain shape, colour, &c. should not reach a certain size, but that 
it has never been so within my knowledge. This might however be 
owing to the soil, culture, or a thousand circumstances, which are 
not invariable—But the moment the reason is given (supposing it to 
be a good one) namely, the connection between the contexture and 
weight, (though this reason is also derived indirectly from the general 
fund of our experience) there is an end at once of the question. To 
suppose a flower to grow to a greater height than it could support 
from the slenderness of the stalk would be to suppose what never 
happened not only with respect to that particular flower, the carnation, 
but with respect to any other flower, or plant, or animal, or any other 
body whatever. We know that climate has such an effect that what 
are plants with us, in the tropical climates become large trees: but 
the necessary proportion between the size or weight of the plant, 
and the strength of the stalk that is to support it, is what no change 
of soil or climate can supersede, unless we could supersede the law 
of gravitation itself. The mere experimental or historical proof is 
here then buttressed up by the general rule, or reason of the thing.— 
I have always seen a stone fall to the ground ; I remember a house 
always to have stood where it does; a hill has never stirred from the 
place where I first saw it. Is the inference to be drawn from these 
different cases equally certain ? Am I to conclude that the house 
will last as long as the mountain, because I have the same positive 
evidence of their permanence ? No; because though I have never 
seen any alteration in that particular house, I have seen other houses 
pulled down and built up ; and besides, from the size of the objects, 
the shape and nature of the materials, I know that one of them may 
be very easily destroyed, whereas nothing but some great convulsion 
in nature is ever likely to destroy the other or remove it from its 
place. Our particular experience is only to be depended on, as it is 
explained and confirmed by analogy to other cases, viz. by a number 
of other facts of the same kind, or by general observation. Secondly, 
the aggregate of our experience with respect to any given class of 
events is constantly over-ruled by the reason of the case^ viz. by our 
knowledge of cause and effect, by the intelligible, explicit connections 
of things, and by considering whether the principles concerned in the 
production of a series of events, (forming a body of facts, or the 
concrete mass of our experience) are' resolvable into a simple law 
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of nature operating universally, unchangeably, without ever being 
suspended for a moment, (as for instance, the law of gravitation 
which holds equally of all bodies in all cases, and can never be 
separated from our reasonings upon them) or whether the event has 
been owing to a combination of mixed causes, which do not always 
act alike and with equal force, or the effect of which depends upon 
circumstances, which we know may be altered, (as in the case of 
soils, climates, methods of culture,' &c. to return to the former 
example). Suppose a rock to have stood for ages on the summit of 
a mountain. Am I sure that it will stand there always ? Yes, if 
nothing happens to prevent it. But can I be sure that nothing will 
ever remove it, because nothing has ever done so hitherto ? On the 
contrary, I know that if a man points a cannon against it, it will be 
shattered to pieces in an instant, though it has stood there for ages, 
and though there is not at present the least appearance of a change in 
it. Here then my experience is of no avail against my reason. In 
one sense of the word, it is all thrown away, and goes for nothing. 
To judge rationally, I must take other circumstances into the account, 
the effects of gunpowder, &c. The resistance made by the rock will 
depend upon its hardness, not upon the length of time it had stood 
there. Our experience then is not one thing, or any number of 
things, taken absolutely or blindly by themselves, but a vast collection 
of facts, and what is of infinitely more importance, of rules, founded 
upon those facts, bearing one upon another, and perpetually modified 
by circumstances. It is not upon any single fact or class of facts, 
or on any single rule, but on the combination of all these, and the 
manner in which they balance and control one another, that our 
decisions must ultimately rest. It is from this rational and abstracted 
experience that we obtain any certain results, and infer from the 
altered relation of causes and events, that things will happen which 
never happened before. The future is contained in the past, only as 
it grows out of the same powers in nature, but acting in different 
situations, and producing different practical results by invariable laws. 
To apply all this to the question. If it is allowed that the improve¬ 
ments in physic have an influence on the duration of human life, and 
that these improvements may go on indefinitely, I do not think Mr. 
Malthus’s answer a conclusive one that no considerable progress will 
ever be made in this respect, because none has hitherto been made. 
If the improvements in science have not hitherto been regular and 
permanent, it cannot be expected that any advantages depending on 
them should have been so: nor does the past history of mankind in 
this instance furnish a rule for our future conjectures, inasmuch as in 
' The engrafting of trees might be mentioned as an instance in point. 
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all that relates to the permanence and general diffusion of knowledge, 
a new turn has been given to the question (as before observed) by 
the invention of printing. This single circumstance, which was 
matter of mere accident, may be said in many respects to have given 
a new aspect to human affairs; to say that it has not yet produced 
the effects predicted from it, when it has had no time to produce 
them, is like saying, that the repeated blows of a battering-ram will 
not break down a stone-wall, because for the two or three first blows 
it does not begin to move. The true question is, whether the cause 
is adequate to the effect ascribed to it, that is, whether its operation 
is of a sufficiently general and powerful nature to produce a corre¬ 
spondent general change in the circumstances of mankind. I think 
it will hardly be denied that printing may be applied with great 
success as an instrument for the propagation of vice : may it not then 
be made use of to give currency to the principles of virtue ? At any 
rate, to deny that it is a means of diffusing and embodying knowledge 
is to deny that such a contrivance exists at all, or that books will be 
more generally read, or less liable to be lost from the facility with 
which they are multiplied. While therefore Mr. Malthus allows 
certain moral habits, and the state of physical knowledge in a great 
measure to determine the length of human life, he cannot object on 
any allowed principles of philosophy to M. Condorcet^s employing 
these causes as intermediate links in a chain of argument to establish 
the probability of the gradual approach of mankind—to a state of 
immortality. The error does not lie in M. Condorcet^s general 
principles of reasoning, but in the wrong application of them ; though 
I do not know that I could detect the error better than Mr. Malthus 
has done. What I have endeavoured to shew in these hasty remarks 
is that the admission of the rule laid down by our author, that in our 
calculations of the future, we are to attend to nothing but the general 
state of the fact hitherto, without giving any weight to the actual 
change of collateral circumstances, or the existence of any new cause 
which may influence the state of that fact, would overturn every 
principle, not only of sound philosophy, but of the most obvious 
common sense.^ I dissent equally from M. Condorcet’s paradoxical 
speculations and from Mr. Malthus’s paradoxical answers to them. 

^ Dr. Palcy, of whose depth or originality I have in general but a slender 
opinion, has made one very shrewd and effectual observation in reply to Hume*s 
argument upon miracles ; which is, that according to Hume*s reasoning, miracles 
must be equally inadmissible and improbable, whether we believe in a superintend¬ 
ing Providence or not. There must therefore be some fallacy in an argument, 
which completely sets aside so material a consideration. I would recommend this 
answer, which I think a true and philosophical one, to Mr. Malthus’s attention, as 
it may perhaps lead him * to new-model some of his arguments * about experience. 
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It would be unfair not to add that Mr. Malthus has made one good 
distinction on the subject, between an unlimited and an indefinite 
improvement. It is the old argument of the Heap, and is here stated 
with considerable effect, and novelty of appearance. The conclusion 
of Mr. Malthus’s argument on this idle question is a sensible and 
pleasant account of the matter. After all, I do not quite dislike a 
man who quotes Bickerstad so well. 

‘ It does not, however, by any means, seem impossible, that by 
an attention to breed, a certain degree of improvement, similar to that 
among animals, might take place among men. Whether intellect 
could be communicated may be a matter of doubt: but si/^c, strength, 
beauty, complexion, and perhaps even longevity, are in a degree 
transmissible. The error does not seem to lie, in supposing a small 
degree of improvement possible, but in not discriminating between a 
small improvement, the limit of which is undefined, and an improve¬ 
ment really unlimited. As the human race, however, could not be 
improved in this way, without condemning all the bad specimens to 
celibacy, it is not probable, that an attention to breed should ever 
become general; indeed, I know of no well-directed attempts of the 
kind, except in the ancient family of the Bickerstaffs, who are said 
to have been very successful in whitening the skins, and increasing 
the height of their race by prudent marriages, particularly by that 
very judicious cross with Maud the milk-maid, by which some very 
capital defects in the constitutions of the family were corrected.’ 

Mr. Malthus afterwards adds, ^ When paradoxes of this kind are 
advanced by ingenious and able men, neglect has no tendency to con¬ 
vince them of their mistakes. Priding themselves on what they 
conceive to be a mark of the reach and size of their own under¬ 
standings, of the extent and comprehensiveness of their views ; they 
will look upon this neglect merely as an indication of poverty, anti 
narrowness, in the mental exertions of their contemporaries ; and only 
think, that the world is not yet prepared to receive their sublime 
truths.’—This is said hitingly enough. For my own part, I conceive 
that the world is neither prepared to receive, nor reject, nor answer 
them, nor decide any thing about them but that they are contrary to 
all our notions of things, which, till we know more about the matter, 
is perhaps a sufficient answer. 

‘ Mr. Godwin at the conclusion of the third chapter of his eighth 
book, speaking of population, says, “There is a principle in human 
society, by which population is perpetually kept down to the level of 
the means of subsistence. Thus, among the wandering tribes of 
America and Asia, we never find, through the lapse of ages, that 
population has so increased as to render necessary the cultivation of 
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the earth/' This principle, which Mr. Godwin thus mentions as 
some mysterious and occult cause, and which he does not attempt to 
investigate, has appeared to be the grinding law of necessity—misery, 
and the fear of misery/ 

There is a want of clearness here. The cause which Mr. Malthus 
thus explains so accurately has still something dark and mysterious 
about it. With respect to the savage tribes Mr. Malthus states in 
another place, that it is not owing to the backwardness of population 
that agriculture has never become necessary, but to the want of agri¬ 
culture that population has never increased among them. The 
passage is worth quoting. ‘ It is not, therefore,' he says, ‘ as Lord 
Kaimes imagines, that the American tribes have never increased suffi¬ 
ciently to render the pastoral or agricultural state necessary to them ; 
but, from some cause or other,' [Mr. Malthus also deals in occult causes] 
‘they have not adopted in any great degree these more plentiful 
modes of procuring subsistence, and therefore, cannot have increased 
so ac to have become populous. If hunger alone could have prompted 
the savage tribes of America to such a change in their habits, I do 
not conceive that there would have been a single nation of hunters 
and fishers remaining; but it is evident, that some fortunate train of 
circumstances, in addition to this stimulus, is necessary for this 
purpose; and it is undoubtedly probable, that these arts of obtaining 
food, will be first invented and improved in those spots that are best 
suited to them, and where the natural fertility of the situation,' [Is 
not the soil of America sufficiently fertile ?] ‘ by allowing a greater 
number of people to subsist together, would give the fairest chance to 
the inventive powers of the human mind.'—Here then we see ‘ the 
grinding law of necessity' converted into a ‘ fortunate train of 
circumstances,' so that we have a fact arising from a necessary cause^ 
and that necessary cause depending on an accident. The population 
is kept down to the level of the means of subsistence, but not to nvhat 
it isf by the law of necessity ; since there are ways and means of 
raising that level, and the population along with it. Notwithstanding 
all the misery, and all the fear of misery, which Mr. Malthus 
describes as thus operating to keep population down to its proper 
level, he is altogether unwilling to lighten their pressure, or to 
extend the benefits of that fortunate train of circumstances and of 
those more plentiful modes of obtaining food beyond their present 
necessary limits. Nothing can exceed his jealousy on this point. 
He is apprehensive lest some speculative philosopher should take it 
into his head ‘ to exterminate the inhabitants of the greatest part of 
Asia and Africa' on a principle of humanity. He proposes rather 
‘to civilize and direct the industry of the various tribes of Tartars 
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and Negroes, as a work of considerable time, and as having little 
chance of success/ He looks with an enlightened concern at the 
encroachments daily made by the thriving population of the colonies 
on the deserts and uncultivated plains of North America, grieving to 
see the few scattered inhabitants driven ‘ from their assigned and native 
dwelling-place,* and forseeing that by this means the whole popula 
lation of that vast continent will be some time or other completely 
choaked up! It is, I know, a painful object to Mr. Malthus (I 
cannot tell how it happens) to see plenty, comfort, civilisation and 
numerous swarms of people succeed to want, ignorance, famine, 
misery, and desolation. Those who are the well-wishers of the 
happiness of mankind (among which number I reckon Mr. Malthus 
one) are always diverted from their projects by their own delicacy 
and scruples. Those who wish to enslave or destroy them never 
boggle at difficulties, or stand upon ceremony ! 

Mr. Malthus says that the principle, by which population is 
perpetually kept down to a certain level is the grinding law of 
necessity—misery and the fear of misery. This may be true of the 
savage tribes there spoken of, but if he means to apply it generally, 
‘ it is not in any degree near the truth.* At this rate, all those who 
do not formally set about propagating their species ought to be 
restrained by want or the fear of it. Is this the fact? Misery or 
the fear of misery may be the check to population among the poor, 
but it cannot be the check to it among the rich. Yet we do not find 
that the rich, any more than the poor, regularly marry and get 
children. If this were the case, the rich would long ago have 
multiplied themselves into beggars. They would all have descendants, 
and those descendants would have others, till the world would not 
have room for such a number of poor gentlemen. All their wealth 
would be turned into rags, and they would be glad of a crust of 
bread. The world would be one great work-house.^ There must 
therefore be some other principle which checks population among the 
higher classes, and makes them stop short within many degrees of 

^ It is to no purpose to object, that they would hinder the poor from in¬ 
creasing in proportion. This would be merely a negative check,—preventing the 
increase on one side, but setting no bounds to it on the other. Besides, not liaving the 
poor to work for them, they must work for themselves. Neither can it be said 
that property is a fluctuating thing, that changes hands, and passes from the rich to 
the poor and from the poor back again to the rich, still keeping up the same 
inequality 5 for the greatest wealth would soon be melted down by the principle of 
population, and it is only by the accumulation and transmission of property in 
regular descents that any great inequality can subsist. Mr. Malthus wishes to 
preserve the balance of society by hindering the poor from marrying ; perhaps it 
would be preserved as effectually by forcing the rich to marry. 
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actual poverty, besides * misery and the fear of misery,' They do 
not even come within sight of misery: the fact is that they are as 
unwilling to descend from the highest pitch of luxury as the poor are 
to sink into the lowest state of want.—Mr. Malthus by asserting in 
this careless manner that population can only be checked by 
misery or the fear of misery, gains a main point. He has always a 
certain quantity of misery in hank^ as you must put so much salt in 
your porridge, and so many poor devils standing on the brink of 
wretchedness, as a sort of out-guard or forlorn hope, to ward off the 
evils of population from the society at large. Thus the enemy is 
sure to be defeated, before it can make any impression on the body 
of the community. This would be very well it we had to deal with 
an external, and not with an internal enemy. But is it the poor then 
only, who are subject to this disease of population ? Are the rich 
quite proof against the evils of this all-pervading principle, this 
inevitable law of nature ? If the account which Mr. Malthus gives 
of that principle were true, its ravages could no more be checked by 
devoting a certain class of the community to glut ‘ its ravenous maw,' 
than you could keep the plague out of a house by placing some one at 
the door to catch it. Either misery and the dread of misery are not 
absolutely necessary to keep population within due bounds, or nothing 
short of the general spread of misery and poverty through the whole 
community could save us from it. Mr. Malthus tries to shut the 
gates of mercy on mankind by an ill-natured manoeuvre ! F rom the 
little trouble our author gives himself about the application of his 
arithmetical and geometrical ratios to the rich, and his confidence in 
the method of inoculating the poor only by way of prevention, one 
would suppose that the former had no concern in the affair: that 
‘they neither marry nor are given in marriage'; but leaving the vulgar 
business of procreation to their inferiors, only look on to see that 
they do not overstock the world. Why no, says Mr. Malthus, I 
have always insisted on ^ice as one of the necessary checks to 
population; and though in the upper ranks of life, the restraints 
on marriage cannot be said to be imposed by misery or the fear of 
misery, yet it cannot be denied that these restraints lead to a great 
deal of vice and profligacy, which answer the purpose just as well.— 
There is one merit I shall not deny to Mr. Malthus, which is, that 
he has adapted his remedies with great skill and judgment to the 
different tempers, habits, and circumstances of his patients. In his 
division of the evils of human life, he has allotted to the poor all the 
misery, and to the rich as much vice as they please / These last will I 
daresay be very well satisfied with this distribution.—These remarks 
sufbciently shew that we cannot apologize for all the misery there is 
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in the world by saying, that nothing else can put a stop to the evils of 
population ; nor for all the vice, by saying that it is the alternative of 
misery. It cannot be pretended, that no one would ever indulge in 
vicious gratifications, but from the apprehension of reducing himself 
to want by having a family.—‘ But he cannot maintain them in a 
certain style.^—True; vice is then a very convenient auxiliary to 
pride, vanity, luxury, artificial distinctions, &c. but it is not a resource 
against want. I once knew an instance of a gentleman and lady who had 
a very romantic passion for each other, but who could not afford to marry 
because they could only muster seven thousand pounds between them. 
Were they not to be pitied? What could they do in this case? 
Why, the lady no doubt would behave with all the wonted fortitude 
of her sex on the occasion : but the poor man must certainly be 
driven into vicious courses. Oh ! no : I had forgot he was a clergy¬ 
man ; and his cloth would not admit of any such thing. Vice does 
not therefore seem to be airways a necessary consequence of the 
obstacles to marriage. Moral restraint is always practicable, where the 
opinion of the world renders it necessary. At all events, I conceive 
that either one or the other of Mr. Malthus's remedies may be dis¬ 
pensed with : they are not both necessary. By his own account, (as 
formerly seen) extreme poverty is a very ineffectual bar to population ; 
and as to vice, if it could be administered in doses, proportioned to the 
occasion, so much and no more, it might be an excellent cure; but 
the misfortune is, that when it once begins, there is no end of it. 
To change my metaphor, it takes the bit in its mouth, and sets off at 
a glorious rate, without the least spur from necessity, always keeping 
as much a-head of the occasion as Mr. Malthus’s geometrical series 
keeps a-head of his arithmetical one. Some persons may perhaps 
argue, tirat there is a natural connection between vice and misery, inas¬ 
much as without the temptation of want among the poor, the vices 
of the rich would lack proper objects to exercise themselves upon ; so 
that, there being no one to offer temptation to, and no one having any 
very great temptations to offer, people would be forced to marry among 
their equals^ unless the trifling consideration of not being able to 
provide immediately for a large family should induce them to moderate 
their passions for a while. This is an argument which I shall not 
controvert: the disturbing that beautiful harmony and dependence 
which at present subsists between vice and misery would certainly 
lead us back in a great measure to all the evils which Mr. Malthus 
anticipates as arising out of a state of excessive virtue and happiness, 
and the most perfect form of society. 

I shall here quote at large Mr. Malthus's account of the origin of 
the distinctions of property as necessarily arising from the pressure of 
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population on the means of subsistence, and from that principle solely. 

I shall mark what I think the most noticeable parts in italics, and 
make some observations at the end. 

‘ It may be curious to observe in the case that we have been 
supposing, how some of the principal laws, which at present govern 
civilized society, would be successively dictated by the most imperious 
necessity. As man, according to Mr. Godwin, is the creature of the 
impressions to which he is subject, the goadings of want could not 
continue long before some violations of public or private stock would 
necessarily take place. As these violations increased in number and 
extent, the more active and comprehensive intellects of the society would 
soon perceive^ that while population was fast increasing, the yearly 
produce of the country would shortly begin to diminish. The urgency 
of the case would suggest the necessity of some immediate measures 
being taken for the general safety. Some kind of convention would 
then be called, and the dangerous situation of the country stated in 
the strongest terms. It would be observed^ that while they lived in the 
midst of plenty it was of little consequence who laboured the leasts or who 
possessed the leasts as every man was perfectly willing and ready to supply 
the wants of his neighbour^ But that the question was no longer whether 
one man should give to another that which he did not use himself; but 
whether he should give to his neighbour the food which was absolutely 
necessary to hts own existence. It would be represented that the number 
of those who were in want very greatly exceeded the number and means 
of those who should supply them ; that these pressing wants, which from 
the state of the produce of the country, could not all be gratified, had 
occasioned some flagrant violations of justice; that these violations 
had already checked the increase of food, and would, if they were not 
by some means or other prevented, throw the whole community into 
confusion : that imperious necessity seemed to dictate, that a yearly 
increase of produce should, if possible, be obtained at all events; that 
in order to effect this first great and indispensable purpose it would be 
advisable to make a more complete division of land, and to secure 
every man’s property against violation by the most powerful sanctions. 

‘ It might be urged perhaps, by some objectors, that as the fertility 
of the land increased, and various accidents occurred, the shares of 
some men might be mucii more than sufficient for their support; and 
that when the reign of self-love was once established, they would not 
distribute their surplus produce without some compensation in return. It 
would be observed in answer, that this was an inconvenience greatly 
to be lamented; but that it was an evil which would bear no com¬ 
parison to the black train of distresses which would inevitably be 
occasioned by the insecurity of property; that the quantity of food 
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•which one man could consume^ •was necessarily limited by the narro^w 
capacity of the human stomach ; that it was not certainly probable that he 
should throw away the rest ; and if he exchanged his surplus produce for 
the labour of others^ this would be better than that these others should 
absolutely starve, 

‘ It seems highly probable therefore, that an administration of 
property not very different from that which prevails in civili%ed states at 
present would be established as the best though inadequate remedy for 
the evils which were pressing on the society. 

‘ The next subject which would come under discussion, intimately 
connected with the preceding, is the commerce of the sexes. It 
would be urged by those who had turned their attention to the true 
cause of the difficulties under which the community labouredy that while 
every man felt secure that all his children would be well provided for by 
general benevolenccy the powers of the earth would be absolutely inadequate 
to produce food for the population which would inevitably ensue ; that 
even if the whole attention and labour of the society were directed to this 
sole point, and if by the most perfect security of property, and every 
other encouragement that could be thought of, the greatest possible 
increase of produce were yearly obtained; yet still the increase of 
food would by no means keep pace with the much more rapid increase 
of population ; that some check to population therefore was imperiously 
called for; that the most natural and obvious check seemed to be to 
make every man provide for his own children; that this would 
operate in some respect as a measure and a guide in the increase of 
population, as it might be expected that no man would bring beings 
into the world for whom he could not find the means of support ; that 
where this notwithstanding was the case, it seemed necessary for the 
example of others, that the disgrace and inconvenience attending such 
a conduct should fall upon that individual who had thus inconsiderately 
plunged himself and his innocent children into want and misery. 

‘ The institution of marriage, or at least of some express or implied 
obligation on every man to support his own children, seems to be the 
natural result of these reasonings in a community under the difficulties 
that we have supposed. 

‘When these two fundamental laws of society, the security of 
property, and the institution of marriage were once established, 
inequality of conditions must necessarily follow. Those who were 
born after the division of property would come into a world already 
possessed. If their parents from having too large a family were unable 
to give them sufficient for their support, what could they do in a 
world where every thing was appropriated ? We have seen the fatal 
effects that would result to society if every man had valid claim to an 
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equal share of the produce of the earth. The members of a family 
which was grown too large for the original division of land appro¬ 
priated to it, could not then demand a part of the surplus produce of 
others as a debt of justice. It has appeared that from the inevitable laws 
of human nature some human beings will be exposed to want. These are 
the unhappy persons who in the great lottery of life have drawn a blank. 
The number of these persons would soon exceed the ability oj the surplus 
produce to supply. Moral merit is a very difficult criterion except in 
extreme cases. The owners of surplus produce would in general seek 
some more obvious mark of distinction ; and it seems to be both natural 
and justy that except upon particular occasions their choice should fall upon 
those who were able^ and professed themselves willing to exert their 
strength in procuring a Jurther surplus produce^ which would at once 
benefit the community^ and enable the proprietors to afford assistance to 
greater numbers. All who were in want of food would be urged by 
imperious necessity to offer their labour in exchange for this articUy so 
absolutely necessary to existence. The fund appropriated to the maintenance 
of labour would be the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the owners 
of land beyond their own consumption. When the demands upon this fund 
were great and numerous it would naturally be divided into very small 
shares. Labour would be ill paid. Men would offer to work for a hare 
subsistence ; and the rearing of families would be checked by sickness and 
misery. On the contrary y when this fund was increasing fast ; when it 
was great in proportion to the number of claimantsy it would be divided in 
much larger shares. No man would exchange his labour without 
receiving an ample quantity of food in return. Labourers would live in 
ease and comforty and would consequently he able to rear a numerous and 
vigorous (ffspring, 

‘ On the state of this fund the happiness or the degree of miseryy pre¬ 
vailing among the lower classes of people in every known statCy at present 
chiefly depends ; and on this happiness or degree of misery depends 
principally the increasey stationarinessy or decrease of population, 

‘ And thus it appears, that a society constituted according to the most 
beautiful form that imagination can conceive, with benevolence for its 
moving principle instead of selflove^ and with every evil disposition in all 
its members corrected by reason, not force, would from the inevitable laws 
of nature, and not from any original depravity of man, or oJ human 
institutions, degenerate in a very short period into a society constructed upon 
a plan not essentially different Jrom that which prevails in every known 
state at present ; a society divided into a class of proprietors and a class 
of labourers, and with self love for the mainspring of the great machine ; 
we may, therefore, venture to pronounce with certainty, that if Mr. 
Godwin’s system of society were established in its utmost perfectioDi 
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instead of myriads of centuries, not thirty years could elapse before 
its utter destruction from the simple principle of population.' 

Not to insist on the absurdity, with which Mr. Malthus seems to 
be enamoured, of believing that the change here predicted would be 
the consequence of the inevitable laws of nature, not of any inherent 
depravity in the human mind, when it is evident that the whole 
mischief originates in the folly and headstrong passions of the 
individuals composing this extraordinary society, all the members of 
which are actuated by the purest motives of reason and virtue, I shall 
at once suppose a state of society not indeed perfect, but equal, and 
with self-love, and a little common sense, instead of benevolence and 
perfect wisdom, for its moving principles; and see whether it would 
not be possible for such a state of practical equality, admitting neither 
poverty nor riches, to last more than ‘ thirty years, before its utter 
destruction from the simple principle of population.^ I'he question is, if 
I understand it rightly, how that principle alone (I do not enter into 
the general structure, foundations, or purposes of civil society, I 
propose to examine the question only as a branch of political economy, 
or as it relates to the physical sustenance of mankind, which is the 
point of view in which Mr. Malthus has treated it) how I say that 
principle imperiously requires, th.at there should be one class of the 
community, ready to perish of want except as they are kept from it 
by severe and unremitting exertion, and another class living in ease 
and luxury for no other purpose than to keep the good things of this 
life from the first class, because if they were admitted to a share of 
them they would be immediately subjected to greater want and hard¬ 
ships than ever. It is to be remembered that Mr. Malthus here 
pretends to bring forward a new theory of property ; to have added 
the key-stone to the arch of political society, which, he says, was in 
danger of falling without it; to enforce the rights of the rich, and set 
aside the claims of the ]K)or as false and unfounded; and by shewing 
how the distinctions of property are immediately connected with the 
physical nature and very existence of mankind in a way that had not 
been supposed before, to point out the necessity of arming the law 
with new rigour, and steeling the heart with fresh obduracy to second 
the decisions of his pragmatical philosophy. The laws of England 
recognize the right of the poor man to live by his labour; Mr. 
Malthus denies this right, and holds it up to ridicule. The question 
is, which of them we shall believe. I shall therefore examine the 
subject freely, having so good an authority on my side. 

All that I can find Mr. Malthus has discovered is, that it would 
be necessary in the progress of society, in order to stave off the evils 
of population, to make a regulation, that every man should be obliged 
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to work for t subsistence, and to provide for his own children. A 
great matter truly! But having allowed to Mr. Malthus that these 
two regulations would be necessary in the common course of things, 
I cannot at the same time help thinking that they would also be 
sufficient —to avert the approach of famine, which is the point at 
issue. I can easily understand if every man had a valid claim to 
an equal share of the produce of the earth, that this abstract un¬ 
qualified right would lead to great inconveniences—but not when that 
abstract right is clogged with the condition, that he should work for 
his share of it. I can also admit that I can have no claim to the 
surplus produce of another without some compensation in return. 
This would certainly be hard. But it does not appear (upon the 
face of the argument) how I should therefore have no claim to the 
produce of my own industry; or how any other person has a right to 
force me to work for him without making me what compensation I 
think fit. He has a right to his estate, I have a right to my labour. 
As to any produce, whether surplus or not, which he may raise from 
it, he has a right to keep it to himself; as to that which I raise for 
him, it seems to be a subject of voluntary agreement. Again, if a 
man who is as industrious as myself, and equally reaps the benefit of 
his industry chuses to have the additional solace of a wife and family, 
as he has all the fun^ I see no reason why he should not have all the 
trouble; it is neither fair nor equal that 1 should make a drudge of 
myself, or be put to inconvenience for the sake of his amusements. 
Let us see then how the argument stands in this stage of it. The 
reason which appeared for not allowing to every man a valid claim to 
an equal share of the produce of the earth was, that the admission of 
such a claim would only be an excuse for idleness. The extravagant, 
the worthless, and indolent would thus prey upon the honest and 
laborious part of the community. (We are supposing a case where 
every evil disposition and original depravity had not been completely 
eradicated by reason and philosophy.) Even if no such characters 
existed, they would hardly fail to be produced by having such fine 
encouragement given them. On the other hand, if every one was at 
liberty to saddle his neighbour or the community with as many 
children as he pleased, there would either be no sufficient check to 
the inordinate increase of population, or at least any one person who 
got the start in the race of matrimony would have it in his power to 
deprive the others of their right to the surplus produce of their labour 
by claiming it for his family. It is necessary then to prevent the 
imposition of any one’s fastening himself and children on another for 
support, that there should be a certain appropriation of the common 
stock; that is, that each man’s claim upon it should be in proportion 
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to the share he had in increasing it. The next consideration is 
whether with this hold upon him, you would not be able to make 
him effectually exert himself, and at the same time prevent him from 
having more children than lie could maintain, the same all-powerful 
stimulus of self-interest equally counteracting his indolence and his 
indiscretion. Mr. Malthus says that the true cause of the difficulties 
under which the community would labour, would be the excessive 
tendency to population, arising from the security felt by every man 
that his children would be well provided for by the general 
benevolence: by taking away this security then, and imposing the 
task of maintaining them upon himself, you remove the only cause of 
the unavoidable tendency of population to excess, and of all the 
confusion that would ensue, by making his selfishness and his indolence 
operate as direct checks on his sensual propensities. He would be 
tied to his good behaviour as effectually as a country fellow is at 
present by being bound in a penalty of twenty pounds to the parish 
for every bastard child that he gets. If every man’s earnings were 
in proportion to his exertions, if his share of the necessaries, the 
comforts, or even the superfluities of life were derived from the 
produce of his own toil, or ingenuity, or determined by equitable 
compensationy I cannot conceive how there could be any greater 
security for regularity of conduct and a general spirit of industry 
in the several members of the community, as far as was consistent 
with health and the real enjoyment of life. If these principles are 
not sufficient to ensure the good order of society in such circum¬ 
stances, I should like to know what are the principles by which it is 
enforced at present. They are nothing more than the regular 
connection between industry and its reward, and the additional 
charge or labour to which a man necessarily subjects himself by 
being encumbered with a family. The only difference is in the 
proportion between the reward, and the exertion, or the rate at 
which the payment of labour is fixed. So far then we see no very 
pressing symptoms of the dissolution of the society, or of any violent 
departure from this system of decent equality, from the sole principle 
of population. Yet we have not hitherto got (in the regular course of 
the argument) so far as the distinction of a class of labourers, and 
a class of proprietors. It may be urged perhaps that nothing but 
extreme want or misery can furnish a stimulus sufficiently strong to 
produce ‘the labour necessary for the support of an extended 
population,’ or counteract the principle of population. But Mr. 
Malthus himself admits that ‘the most constant and best directed 
efforts of industry are to be found among a class of people above the 
class of the wretchedly poor,’ among those who have something to 
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lose, and something to gain, and who, happen what will, cannot be 
worse off than they are. He also admits that it is among this 
middling class of people, that we are to look for most instances of 
self-denial, prudence, and a competent resistance to the principle 
of population. I do not therefore understand either the weight or 
consistency of the charge which he brings against Paine of having 
fallen into the most fundamental errors respecting the principles of 
government by confounding the affairs of Europe with those of 
America. If the people in America are not forced to labour (and 
there are no people more industrious) by extreme poverty, if they are 
not forced to be prudent (and their prudence is I believe equal to 
their industry) by the scantiness of the soil, or the unequal distribution 
of its produce, no matter whether the state is old or new, whether the 
population is increasing or stationary, the example proves equally in 
all cases that wretchedness is not the sine qua non of industry, and 
that the way to hinder people from taking desperate steps is not to 
involve them in despair. The current of our daily life, the springs of 
our activity or fortitude, may be supplied as well from hope as fear, 
from ‘cheerful and confident thoughts* as the apparition of famine 
stalking just behind us. The merchant attends to his business, settles 
his accounts, and answers his correspondents as diligently and punctually 
as the shop-keeper. The shop-keeper minds his customers, and puffs 
off his goods, tells more lies, is a greater drudge, and gets less for his 
pains than the merchant. The shoeblack piques himself upon giving 
the last polish to a gentleman’s shoes, and gets a penny for his 
trouble. In all these cases, it is not strictly the proportion between 
the exertion and the object, neither hope nor fear in the abstract, that 
determines the degree of our exertions, but the balance of our hopes 
and fears, the difference that it will make to us in our situation whether 
we exert ourselves to the utmost or not, and the impossibility of 
turning our labour to any better account that habitually regulates our 
conduct.' We all do the best for ourselves that we can. This is at 
least a general rule.—But let us suppose, though I do not think 
Mr. Malthus has thrown any new or striking light on the way in 
which such a change would be brought about, that it is found necessary 
to make a regular division of the land, and that a class of proprietors 

^ Thu* the shop-keeper cannot in general be supposed to be actuated by any fear 
of want. Hi* exertions are animated entirely by the prospect of gain, or advantage. 
Yet how trifling arc his profits compared with those of the merchant. This 
however does not abate his diligence. It may be said that the advantage is as 
great to him. That is, it is the greatest in his power to make ; which is the very 
thing I mean to say. In fact we arc woun<l up to a certain pitch of resolution 
and activity almost as mechanically as we wind up a clock. 
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and a class of labourers is consequently established. Let us see in 
this case what proportion of the surplus produce of the ground might 
be supposed to fall to the share of the labourer, or whether if any 
thing more was allowed him than what was just enough to keep him 
alive and enable him to stagger through the tasks of the day, both 
rich and poor (but especially the latter) would not suffer grievously 
from all such impious and inhuman attempts, as our author afterwards 
calls them, to reverse the laws of nature, or decrees of Providence 
(which you please) ‘by which some human beings are inevitably 
exposed to want/ I shall argue the question solely on the ground 
stated by Mr. Malthus. I shall suppose that every proprietor has an 
absolute right to his property, and to the whole produce of his own 
exertions. There are two other questions to be considered, namely, 
whether the right to the labour of others and to the produce of their 
labour attaches to the possession of the soil, secondly, if that is not 
the case, to what proportion of the produce of the ground the labourer 
is naturally entitled by his exertions. Mr. Malthus infers that from 
the establishment of the two fundamental laws, security of property, 
and the institution of marriage, inequality of conditions must necessarily 
follow. I confess I do not see this necessary consequence. I would 
ask, upon what plea Mr. Malthus succeeded in establishing these two 
fundamental laws, but because they were necessary and competent to 
stimulate the exertions and restrain the passions of the community at 
large, that is, to maintain a general practical equality, to regulate each 
person’s indulgences according to their industry, to lay an even tax 
upon every man, and thus prevent the return of fraud, violence, 
confusion, want and misery. Grant that the most fatal effects would 
result to society, if every man had a valid claim to an equal share of 
the produce of the earth ; it by no means follows that the same fatal 
effects would result to society from allowing to every man a valid 
claim to a share of the produce of the earth proportioned to his labour. 
Yet I doubt whether any great inequality could subsist, while each 
man had this valid claim. It is one thing to have a right to the 
produce of your own exertions, and another to have a right to the 
produce of the earth, that is, of the labour of others. It is so far 
from being fair to apply the same reasoning to these two things, that 
the evils which would be the necessary consequences of the one, 
cannot possibly result from the other. The one is a direct contra¬ 
diction to the other. It is on this distinction in fact, that all property 
and all society is originally founded. By making it equally the 
interest of each individual to exert himself, you in all probability 
secure an equal degree of industry and comfort in each individual. 
At least, a society formed upon this plan would have as fair a chance 
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of realising all the advantages of which it was capable, with as few 
deviations from the original direction and design, as a society, where 
only a less degree of equality was possible^ would have of coming up 
to its original idea. Industry and regularity of behaviour must gain 
ground, where these habits were enforced by the general example of 
the whole society, and where the sacrifice to be made was less, and 
the reward more certain. I might appeal to the history of all 
countries in proof of this. Industry flourishes most in those countries, 
where there is the greatest equality of conditions, and where in 
consequence instances of extreme distress can rarely occur. The 
excessive depression of the lower class of the community can only 
(by taking away the spring of hope, and making it nearly im¬ 
possible for them to fall lower,) dishearten industry, and make 
them regardless of consequences. It cannot be laid down as an 
axiom, that you animate industry, in proportion as you take away 
its reward. It may be said that the poor will not go through 
extreme hardships but from the fear of starving. I know no 
reason why such hardships are necessary but because one man 
is obliged to do the work of several.—These general observations 
are not set aside by supposing the right of property to be established. 
All that I can understand by a right of property is a right in any one 
to cultivate a piece of land, be it more or less, and a right at the 
same time to prevent any one else from cultivating it, or reaping the 
produce. This, in whatever way a man comes by it, is the utmost 
extent of this right. ‘ Those who were born after the division of 
property,' says Mr. Malthus, ‘would come into a world already 
possessed.' [How the whole world should come to be possessed 
immediately after the division of property I do not understand.] ‘ If 
their parents, from having too large a family, were unable to give 
them sufficient for their support, what could they do in a world, 
where every thing was appropriated ?' [Just now the worlds and at 
present, every thing in it is appropriated.] ‘We have seen the fatal 
effects that would result to society, if every man had a valid claim to 
an equal share of the produce of the earth.' [This has been 
answered.] ‘ The members of a family which was grown too large 
for the original division of land appropriated to it could not then 
demand a part of the surplus produce of others as a debt of justice.' 
[Certainly not. They would have no right to it, because one man 
would have no right to another man's property ; but that right, as far 
as relates to the surplus produce, is not backed by the necessity of 
the case, as Mr. Malthus would lead us to suppose, or because every 
thing is already appropriated.] ‘It has appeared that, from the 
inevitable laws of human nature, some beings will be exposed to 
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want/ [That is the question.J <The number of those persons 
would soon exceed the ability of the surplus produce to supply/ I 
believe so, if they depended on the surplus produce of the labour of 
the rich to supply them. But the long and the short of it is that 
these laborious landholders, these owners of surplus produce, finding 
that their own exertions could not supply all their own wants, and at 
the same time keep pace with their benevolence to those unhappy 
persons, who in the great lottery of life had drawn a blank, would 
call to their aid such of these as professed themselves able and willing 
to exert their strength in procuring a further surplus produccy which 
would enable the proprietors to afford assistance to greater numbers, 
that is, out of the produce of their own labour, not out of that of the 
proprietors. To hear Mr. Malthus talk, one would suppose that 
the rich were really a very hard-working, ill-used people, who are not 
suffered to enjoy the earnings of their honest industry in quiet by a 
set of troublesome, unsatisfied, luxurious, idle people called the poor. 
Or one might suppose that a landed estate was a machine that did its 
own work; or that it was like a large plum-cake, which the owner 
might at once cut up into slices, and either eat them himself, or give 
them away to others, just as he pleased. In this case I grant that 
the poor might be said to depend entirely upon the bounty or surplus 
produce of the rich ; and as they would have no trouble in procuring 
their share but merely that of asking for it, their demands would no 
doubt be a little unreasonable, and in short, if they were complied 
with, the estate, the surplus produce, or the plum-cake (call it which 
you will) would soon be gone. The question would no longer be 
‘ whether one man should give to another that which he did not use 
himself: but whether he should give to his neighbour the food which 
was absolutely necessary to his own existence.^ But I cannot admit 
that they would be reduced to any such necessity merely from allow¬ 
ing to the labourer as much of the additional produce of the ground 
as he himself had really added to it. I repeat that I do not see how 
a man’s reaping the produce, and no more than the produce of his 
industry, can operate as an inducement to idleness, or to the excessive 
multiplication of children, when notwithstanding all his industry it is 
impossible he should provide for them without either diminishing his 
own comforts, or if the population is already full, plunging them and 
himself into want and misery. This addition to the argument is like 
a foil to a sword—it prevents any dangerous consequences. If I say 
to a number of people, that they may each of them have as much of a 
heap of corn as they desire, the whole of it would very soon be 
bespoke, but if I tell them that they may each of them have as much 
as they can carry away themselves, there might be enough to load 
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them all, and I might have plenty left for my own consumption. 
The ability and the willingness of a man to labour, (when these are 
made the general foundation of his claim to the produce of the earth) 
at once set bounds to his own rapacious demands, and effectually 
limit the population.—If Mr. Malthus had shewn that nothing but 
extreme misery can excite to industry or check population, he would 
then have shewn the necessity of such a state. But if it has appeared 
in various ways that there is no connection between these things, or 
that if there is, it is directly contrary to what Mr. Malthus supposes 
it, then he has failed in his attempt to regulate the price of labour by 
the principle of population, or to prove that this should be fixed so 
low, as only just to keep the labourer from starving. Certainly any 
advance in the price of labour, or a more equal distribution of the 
produce of the earth would enable a greater number of persons to live 
in comfort, and would increase population; but it is the height of 
absurdity, as I have shewn over and over again, to suppose that it 
would lead to an excessive or unrestricted increase; as it by making 
people acquainted with comfort and decency, you were teaching them 
to fall in love with misery. This is the real jut and bearing of the 
question. The author of the Essay, to assist his argument, transposes 
the question. He represents the labouring class of the community as 
a set of useless, supernumerary paupers, living on charity, or on the 
labour of the industrious proprietor. If this representation had any 
foundation, I should be ready to admit that these interlopers had no 
claim on any part of the surplus produce of others as a debt of justice. 
They must owe every thing to favour, and would be entirely at the 
mercy of their benefactors. Every reader must perceive, how little 
this account is in any degree near the truth. The case is not that of 
a person both willing and able to labour for himself, and imparting 
freely to another, who had done nothing to deserve it, a part of the 
surplus produce of the soil, but of a person bargaining with another to 
do all his work for him, and allowing him as a bribe part of the 
produce of his own labour in return. It is not therefore a question of 
right any more than it is a question of expediency, but a question of 
power on one side, and of necessity on the other. On the degree of 
power, or on that of the necessity, and on nothing else, will the price 
of labour depend. Mr. Malthus somewhere talks of a man’s having 
no right to subsistence when his labour will not fairly purchase it. 
This word fairness conveys to my cars no meaning but that of the 
struggle between power and want, just spoken of. ‘ A man,’ he says, 
*born into a world already possessed, if the society do not want his 
labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food.’ This 
is, as if the question was of an individual, pestering a laborious 
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community for a job, when they do not want his assistance, and not 
of the laborious part of the community demanding a small portion of 
food or the means of subsistence out of the surplus produce of their 
labour as a fair compensation for their trouble ! I sometimes think 
that abstruse subjects are best illustrated by familiar examples, and I 
shall accordingly give one. Suppose I have got possession of an 
island which I either took from somebody else, or was the first to 
occuj)y. But no matter how I came by it, I am in possession of it, 
and that is enough. Suppose then I see another person coming 
towards it either in a canoe (these questions are always first decided 
in a state very nearly approaching a state of nature) or swimming 
from some other island as I conceive either with intent to drive me 
from it, or to defraud me of the produce of my labour. Now even 
allowing that I had more than enough for myself, that part of my 
surplus produce was devoured by fowls or wild beasts, or that I 
threw it for sport into the sea, yet I should contend that I have a 
right, a strict right in one sense of the word, to take out a long pole, 
and push this unfair intruder from the shore, and try to sink his boat 
or himself in the water to get rid of him, and defend my own right. 
But suppose that instead of his coming to me, I go to him, and 
persuade him to return with me; and that when I have got him 
home, I want to set him to work to do either part or the whole of 
my business for me. In this case I should conceive that he is at 
liberty either to work or refuse working just as he thinks proper, to 
work on what terms he thinks proper, to receive only a small part, or 
the half, or more than half the produce as he pleases; or if I do not 
chuse to agree to his terms, I must do my work myself. What 
possible right have I over him? His right to his liberty is just as 
good as my right to my property. It is an excellent chen^eux-defrisy 
and if he is as idle as I am lazy, he will make his market of it. I 
say then that this original right continues in all stages of society, 
unless where it has been specifically given up; and acts as a counter¬ 
poise to the insolence of property. If indeed the poor will work for 
the rich at a certain rate, they are not bound to employ others who 
demand higher wages, or a greater number than they want: but as 
it is plain that they must either work themselves, or get others to 
work for them, over whom they have no right whatever, I contend 
that the mass of the labouring community have always a right to 
strike^ to demand what wages they please; the least that they can 
demand is enough to support them and their families; and the real 
contest will be between the aversion of the rich to labour, and of the 
poor to famine. This seems to be the philosophy of the question. 
It is also the spirit of the laws of England, which have left a provision 
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for the poor; wisely considering, no doubt, that they who received 
their all from the labour of others were bound to provide out of their 
superfluities for the necessities of such as were in want. If it be said 
that this principle will lead to extreme abuse in practice, I answer. 
No, for there is hardly any one, who will live in dependence, or on 
casualties, if he can help it. The check to the abuse is sufficiently 
provided in the miserable precariousness and disgusting nature of the 
remedy. But if from the extreme inequality of conditions, that is, 
from one part of the community having been able to engross all the 
advantages of society to themselves, so that they can trample on the 
others at pleasure, the poor are reduced so low in intellect and feeling 
as to be indifferent to every consideration of the kind, neither will 
they be restrained from following their inclinations by Mr. Malthus’s 
grinding law of necessity, by the abolition of the poor laws, or by the 
pro8])cct of seeing their children starving at the doors of the rich. It 
is not by their own fault alone that they have fallen into this degrada¬ 
tion ; those who have brought them into it ought to be answerable for 
some of the consequences. The way to obviate those consequences 
is not by obstinately increasing the pressure, but by lessening it. It 
is not my business to inquire how a society formed upon the simple 
plan above-mentioned might be supposed to degenerate in consequence 
of the different passions, follies, vices, and circumstances of mankind, 
into a state of excessive inequality and wretchedness: it is sufficient 
for my purpose to have shewn, that such a change was not rendered 
necessary by the sole principle of population, or that it would not be 
absolutely impossible for a state of actual equality to last ‘ thirty years * 
without producing the total overthrow and destruction of the society. 
Equality produces no such maddening effects on the principle of 
population, nor is it a thing, any approaches to which must be fatal to 
human happiness, and are universally to be dreaded. The connection 
therefore between that degree of inequality, which terminates in 
extreme vice and misery, and the necessary restraints on population, 
is not so obvious or indissoluble, as to give Mr. Malthus a right to 
‘ qualify * the luxuries of the rich, and the distresses of the poor, as the 
inevitable consequences of the fundamental laws of nature, and as neces¬ 
sary to the very existence of society. I shall here take the liberty of 
quoting the two following passages from Mr. Malthus’s Essay, which 
seem exactly to confirm my ideas on the subject, only better expressed, 
and stated in a much neater manner. • In most countries, among the 
lower classes of people, there appears to be something like a standard of 
wretchedness, a point below which, they will not continue to marry and 
propagate their species. This standard is different in different countries, 
and is formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate, 
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government, degree of knowledge, and civilization, &c. The principal 
circumstances which contribute to raise it, are, liberty, security of 
property, the spread of knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and 
the comforts of lfe» Those which contribute principally to lower it 
are despotism and ignorance/ For what purpose did Mr. Malthus 
write his book ? ‘In an attempt to better the condition of the lower 
classes of society, our object should be to raise this standard as high 
as possible, by cultivating a spirit of independence, a decent pride, 
and a taste for cleanliness and comfort among the poor. These 
habits would be best inculcated by a system of general education and, 
when strongly fixed, would be the most powerful means of preventing 
their marrying with the prospect of being obliged to forfeit such advantages ; 
and would consequently raise them nearer to the middle classes of society,^ 
Yet Mr. Malthus elsewhere attempts to prove that the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence can only be kept back by a 
system of terror and famine, as the pressure of a crowd is only kept 
back by the soldiers* bayonets. I have thus endeavoured to answer 
the play of words, by which Mr. Malthus undertakes to prove that 
the rich have an absolute right to the disposal of the whole of the 
surplus produce of the labour of others* After this preparation, I 
shall venture to trust the reader*8 imagination with the passages, in 
which he tries to put down private charity, and to prove the right of 
the rich (whenever they conveniently can) to starve the poor. They 
are very pretty passages. 

‘There is one right, which man has generally been thought to 
possess, which 1 am confident he neither does, nor can, possess, a 
right to subsistence when his labour will not fairly purchase it. Our 
laws indeed say, that he has this right, and bind the society to 
furnish employment and food to those who cannot get them in the 
regular market; but in so doing, they attempt to reverse the laws 
of nature; and it is, in consequence, to be expected, not only that 
they should fail in their oyect, but that the poor who were intended 
to be benefited, should suffer most cruelly from this inhuman deceit 
which is practised upon them. 

‘A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot^ 
get subsistence from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and^ 
if the society do not want his labour, has no claim of right to the 
smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where he 
is. At nature’s mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him. 
She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders, 
if he do not work upon the compassion of some of her guests. If 
these guests get up and make room for him, other intruders immedi¬ 
ately appear demanding the same favour. The report of a provision 
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for all that come, fills the hall with numerous claimants. The order 
and harmony of the feast is disturbed, the plenty that before reigned 
is changed into scarcity; and the happiness of the guests is destroyed 
by the spectacle of misery and dependence in every part of the hall, 
and by the clamorous importunity of those, who are justly enraged 
at not finding the provision which they had been taught to expect. 
The guests learn too late their error, in counteracting those strict 
orders to all intruders, issued by the great mistress of the feast, who, 
wishing that all her guests should have plenty, and knowing that she 
could not provide for unlimited numbers, humanely refused to admit 
fresh comers when her table was already full.’ This is a very 
brilliant description, and a pleasing allegory. Our author luxuriates 
in the dearth of nature: he cannot contain his triumph : he frolics 
with his subject in the gaiety of his heart, and his tongue grows 
wanton in praise of famine. But let us examine it not as a display 
of imagination, but as a piece of reasoning. In the first place, I 
cannot admit the assertion that ‘ at nature’s mighty feast there is no 
vacant cover for the poor man.’ There are plenty of vacant covers 
but that the guests at the head of the table have seized upon all 
those at the lower end, before the table was full. Or if there were 
no vacant cover, it would be no great matter, he only asks for the 
crumbs which fall from rich men’s tables, and the bones which 
they throw to their dogs. ‘She (nature) tells him to be gone, and 
will quickly execute her own orders, if he do not work on the 
compassion of some of the guests.’ When I see a poor old man, 
who after a life of unceasing labour is obliged at last to beg his 
bread, driven from the door of the rich man by a surly porter, and 
half a dozen sleek well-fed dogs, kept for the pleasure of their master 
or mistress, jumping up from the fire-side, or bouncing out of their 
warm kennels upon him, I am, according to Mr. Malthus, in the 
whole of this scene, to fancy nature presiding in person and executing 
her own orders against this unwelcome intruder, who as he is bent 
fairly double with hard labour, and can no longer get employment 
in the regular market, has no claim of right (as our author emphatically 
expresses it) to the smallest portion of food, and in fact has no 
business to be where he is. The preference which is often given to 
the inferior animals over the human species by the institutions and 
customs of society is bad enough. But Mr. Malthus wishes to go 
farther. By the institutions of society a rich man is at liberty to give 
his superabundance either to the poor or to his dogs. Mr. Malthus 
will not allow him this liberty, but says that by the laws of nature 
he is bound to give it to his dogs, because if we suffer the poor to 
work upon our compassion at all, this will only embolden their impor- 
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tunity, ‘ and the order and harmony that before reigned at nature’s 
feast will be disturbed and changed into want and confusion.’ This 
might probably be the consequence, if the rich, or the chief guests 
had provided the entertainment for themselves; or if nature, like a 
liberal hostess, had kindly provided it for them, at her own proper 
cost and expcnce, without any obligations to the poor. It might be 
necessary in this case for those who had either provided the feast, 
or been expressly invited to it, to keep a pretty strict hand over those 
idle and disorderly persons, to whose importunity there was no end. 
But the question really is, not whether all those should be supplied 
who press forward into the hall without having contributed any thing 
to the plenty that abounds, but whether after the ditferent guests 
have contributed largely, each of them having brought his share and 
more than his share, the proprietors of the mansion have a right to 
turn them all out again, and only leave a few scraps or coarse bits to 
be flung to them out of the windows, or handed to them outside the 
door. Or whether if every man was allowed to eat the mess which 
he had brought with him in quiet, he would immediately go out, and 
bring in half a dozen more, so that he would have nothing left for 
himself, and the hall would be instantly overcrowded. This state¬ 
ment is, I believe, considerably nearer the truth than Mr. Malthus’s. 
And if so, we can have little difficulty in deciding whether there is 
any ground for Mr. Malthus’s apprehensions of the danger of raising 
the condition of the poor, or relieving the distresses to which, in 
their present unnatural and unnecessary state of degradation, they are 
unavoidably subject. ‘The spectacle of misery and dependence’ 
never arises from the scantiness of the provision, or from the nearly 
equal shares, in which it is divided, giving encouragement to a greater 
number of applicants; for those helpless intruders, against whom 
Mr. Malthus issues such strict orders, namely the rising generation^ 
never come into the world till they are sent for, and it is not likely 
that those who find themselves warm in their seats with every thing 
comfortable about them and nothing to complain of, should when 
there is really no room for fresh comers, send for more people to 
shove them out of their places, and eat the victuals out of their 
mouths. ‘ The Abbe Raynal has said that, “ Avant toutes les loix 
sociales Thomme avoit le droit dc subsister.” He might with just as 
much propriety have said, that before the institution of social laws, 
every man had a right to live a hundred years. Undoubtedly he had 
then, and has still, a good right to live a hundred years, nay a thousand 
if he can^ without interfering with the right of others to live ; but the 
affair, in both cases, is principally an affair of power, not of right. 
Social laws very greatly increase this power, by enabling a much greater 
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number to subsist than could subsist without them, and so far very 
greatly enlarge le droit de suhsisier ; but neither before nor after the 
institution of social laws, could an unlimited number subsist ; and before, 
as well as since, he who ceased to have the power^ ceased to have the 
right,* In this passage Mr. Malthus ‘sharpens his understanding 
upon his flinty heart/ The logic is smart and lively and unem¬ 
barrassed : it is not encumbered with any of the awkward feelings 
of humanity. After all, he misses his aim. For his argument 
proves that the right of subsistence or one man^s right to live is 
only limited by its interfering with the right of others to live: that is, 
that a man has then only no right to live, when there is nothing for 
him to live upon ; in which case the question becomes an affair of 
power, not of right. But it is not the question whether the proprietor 
should starve himself in order that the labourer may live; but whether 
the proprietor has a right to live in extravagance and luxury, while 
the labourer is starving. As to his absolute right to the produce of 
the soil, that is to say, of the labour of others, we have seen that he 
has no such right either to the whole of the surplus produce, or to 
as much of it as he pleases. With respect then to the share of the 
produce which the labourer has a right to demand, ‘ it is not likely 
that he should exchange his labour, without receiving a sufficient 
quantity of food in return,’ to enable him to live, unless the right 
of the proprietor to exact the labour of others on what terms he 
chuses, is seconded by a kind of power, which has very little connec¬ 
tion with the power of the earth to bring forth no more produce. 
As to the right of the rich, in a moral point of view, wantonly to 
starve the poor, it is I think best to say nothing about it. Social 
institutions, on which our author lays great stress as enlarging the 
power of subsistence and the right along with it, do not deny relief 
to the poor. For this very reason Mr. Malthus wishes to shoulder 
them aside, in order to make room for certain regulations of his own, 
more agreeable to the laws of nature and the principle of population, 
A little farther on he says, ‘ As a previous step even to any consider¬ 
able alteration in the present system, which would contract or stop the 
increase of the relief to be given, it appears to me that we are bound 
in justice and honour ^formally to disclaim the right of the poor to 
support,* It would be more modest in Mr. Malthus to let them 
disclaim it for themselves. But it appears that the reason for 
contracting the relief afforded them by the present system, and 
denying the right altogether, is that there is no subsistence for an 
unlimited number. As to the point at which it may be prudent or 
proper for the rich to withhold assistance from the poor, I shall not 
enquire into it. But I shall dispute Mr. Malthus’s right to thrust 
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the poor man out of existence because there is no room for him 
* at nature’s mighty feast,’ till he can give some better reason for it 
than that there is not room for an unlimited number !—The maintain- 
ance of the needy poor is a tax on the inequality of conditions and 
the luxuries of the rich, which they could not enjoy but in consequence 
of that general depression of the lower classes which continually 
subjects them to difficulties and want. It is a douceur to keep them 
quiet, and prevent them from enforcing those more solid, and impor¬ 
tant claims, not interfering with the right of property, but a direct 
consequence of the right of personal freedom, and of their right to set 
their own price on their own exertions, which would raise them above 
the reach of want, and enable them to maintain their own poor. But 
they cannot do this without a general combination of the labouring part 
of the community ; and if any thing of this kind were to be attempted, 
the legislature we know would instantly interfere to prevent it. I know 
indeed that the legislature assumes a right to prevent combinations of the 
poor to keep themselves above want, though they disclaim any right to 
meddle with monopolies of corn, or other combinations in the regular 
course of trade^ by which the rich and thriving endeavour to grind the 
poor. But though the men of property have thus retained the legislature 
on their side, Mr. Malthus does not think this practical security sufficient: 
he thinks it absolutely necessary to recur to first principles; and that 
they may see how well qualified he is to act as chamber counsel in 
the business, he makes them a present of his Essay, written expressly 
for the purpose, and containing a new institute of the laws of nature, 
and a complete theory of population, in which it is clearly proved that 
the poor have no right to live any longer than the rich will let 
them. In this work which those to whom it is addressed should 
have bound in morocco, and constantly lying by them as a text-book 
to refer to in all cases of difficulty, it is shewn that there is no 
injustice in forcing the poorer classes to work almost for nothing, 
because they have no right to the produce of their labour, and no 
inhumanity in denying them assistance when they happen to be in 
want, because they ought not to be encouraged in idleness. Thus 
armed with ‘ metaphysical aid,’ and conscience-proof, the rich will I 
should think be able very successfully to resist the unjust claims of 
the poor—to a subsistence ! 

Neither the fundamental laws of property then, nor the principle of 
population seem to imply the necessity of any great inequality of 
conditions. They do not even require the distinction of rich and 
poor, much less do they imply the right of the rich to starve the 
poor. What shews that there must be some radical defect in our 
author’s reasoning is, that a substantial equality does really prevail in 
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several countries, where the right of property is established, and where 
the principle of population has been known to exist for a great length of 
time. Property may certainly be made a handle for power ; and that 
power may, and does almost constantly lead to abuse, I mean to want 
and wretchedness. But neither the power nor the abuse is any part 
of the original right; and the original end and design of the right 
itself, namely to procure a sufficient supply for the actual population, 
and to prevent an unlimited increase of population, is just as well, or 
indeed much better answered without^ than with the abuse.—But 
perhaps we have mistaken Mr, Malthus all this while. Perhaps he 
only wishes to secure to the rich their original right, which is to 
reserve a certain share of the produce for their own use; and to 
prevent their being driven out of house and home by the poor, under 
pretence of population. He seems to say in one place, that the fund 
appropriated to the maintenance of labour is the aggregate quantity of 
food possessed by the owners of land beyond what is necessary for 
their own immediate consumption. He says this, or something like 
it. In this case, it is evident, that ‘ no man would be forced to 
exchange his labour without receiving an ample quantity of food in 
return.* At this rate the labourer would be as rich, only not so idle 
as the proprietor. The only difference between them would be that 
one of them would get his share for nothing, and the other would be 
obliged to work for it. It would in fact be a common fund divided 
equally between the rich and poor, or more properly speaking, 
between the sleeping and the acting partners in this joint-concern. If 
so, I do not see what the poor could have to complain of, as, if they 
were ever in want, it must be owing to their own idleness, extrava¬ 
gance, and imprudence, and they would deserve to be punished. 
Now Mr. Malthus is ready to prove with a pair of compasses that this 
is always the state of the case. The poor are always just as well off 
as the rich, if it is not their own fault, and the want in which they 
are sometimes plunged is not owing to an unequal division of the 
shares among as many as can possibly subsist, but to the folly of 
pushing population beyond the verge of subsistence. By this means 
there is nothing left for those who come last, who have consequently 
no right to be where they are, because there is nothing for them. 
‘The quantity of food* (says Mr. Malthus) ‘which one man can 
consume is necessarily limited by the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach ; it is not certainly probable that he should throw away the 
rest; and if he exchange his surplus produce for the labour of others, 
this is better than that these others should absolutely starve.* Here 
then we see the necessary limits of the inequality of conditions, or of 
the almost imperceptible difference in the advantages which the rich 
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have over the poor. But is there really then no difference between 
being gorged and not being starved, between eating venison and turtle- 
soup, and drinking three bottles of wine a-day, and living on crusts of 
bread and water ? Is it physically impossible that one man should 
eat more than does him good, or that another should not get his full 
share ? But it may be asked, what advantage can it be to the rich to 
consume more than they want ? None. But the food which is thus 
misapplied, might be of great use to the poor. Is there no such 
thing as waste in great houses, which must considerably dimmish the 
disproportion between the Quantity of food, and the narrow capacity 
of the human stomach ? When I consider that the rich are neither a 
bit taller, nor stouter, nor born with larger stomachs than other men, 
it does indeed seem at first sight a little extraordinary that they should 
make such havoc in the world as they do. But the wonder vanishes 
the instant we recollect that crowd of dependents always dangling 
about them, who intercept the surplus produce long before it can reach 
the labourer, and who instead of dividing his toil with the husband¬ 
man, or sharing in other tasks not less useful or necessary^ are 
maintained by the distresses and hardships of the poor. A rich man 
has not only himself and his family to keep, but he has to keep his 
gentlemen, his valet, his butler, his cook, his coachman, his groom, 
his horses, his houMs, his ornamental gardener, his architect, his 
upholsterer, his jeweller, his silversmith, his man’s-mercer, and haber¬ 
dasher, his pimps, parasites, and players, his poets, painters, and 
musicians, not to mention a hundred more, who are of no service on 
the face of the earth, nor have any mortal thing to do—but to tend 
upon his person, to dress his hair, to brush his clothes, or air his shirt, 
to run on his errands, to do his jobs, to manage his affairs, to please 
his taste, to pamper his appetites, to study his humours, to follow his 
steps, to fawn and cringe and bow and smile as he directs. All these 
persons depend entirely on the bounty of their patron; and though 
they do nothing to increase the produce of the ground, they do not 
devour it the less eagerly, and it may be supposed that they make a 
good gap in it. In the mean time, the productive labourer, and hard¬ 
working mechanic are straitened in their circumstances, and doomed 
to unremitting toil and drudgery, that these hangers-on of the rich 
may live at their ease, or contribute only to the vanity and con¬ 
venience of their employers. This as I understand it is the pinch of 
the grievance.—The rich man has not only to supply his own wants, 
but the wants of those who depend upon him, and who do nothing to 
support either him or themselves. He is something in the situation 
of a balance-master, who undertakes to support twenty men, some on 
his head, some on his shoulders, and others suspended from different 
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parts of his body: his own weight is nothing : it is the weight of 
those who hang upon him that makes the rich man a burthen to the 
poor. I see a little old emaciated man riding on a poney along the 
street, and a stout healthy, well looking man riding behind him at 
some distance, who follows him like his puppet, who turns as he turns, 
and whenever he passes him touches his hat in a respectful manner. 
What is the meaning of this ? It is a nobleman, and his servant. 
The man is as well-fed, as comfortably clothed, and as well-mounted 
as his master: what makes all the difference is, that there are thirty 
or forty gradations of society between them, each looking up with 
envy, or down with contempt on the other, as they have more or less 
power over the necessaries and conveniences of life not for themselves, 
but others, and so can hire the respect of a certain number of 
dependents. So little can we judge of the state of society in the 
mechanical way pointed out by Mr. Malthus. But it is time to 
proceed with my author. 

* As Mr. Godwin seems disposed to understand, and candidly to 
admit the truth of, the principal argument in the essay, I feel the 
more mortified, that he should think it a fair inference from my 
positions, that the political superintendents of a community are bound 
to exercise a paternal vigilance and care over the two great means of 
advantage and safety to mankind, misery and vice; and that no evil 
is more to be dreaded than that we should have too little of them in 
the world, to confine the principle of population within its proper 
sphere.* [This I think a fair statement of the argument.] ‘I am at 
a loss to conceive what class of evils Mr. Godwin imagines is yet 
behind, which these salutary checks are to prevent.* [It is not Mr. 
Godwin’s business, but our author*8,to find out such a class of evils.] 
‘For my own part, I know of no stronger or more general terms 
than vice and misery; and the sole question is, respecting a greater 
or less degree of them. The only reason why I object to Mr. 
Godwin’s system, is, my full conviction that an attempt to execute 
it, would very greatly increase the quantity of vice and misery in 
society.* 

Be it so. But still Mr. Malthus thinks a less degree of them 
necessary to prevent a greater ; and it therefore seems a fair inference 
from his positions to say, that the greatest care ought to be taken, not 
to diminish the necessary quantity. He approves much of the things in 
his own mind, but he does not like to hear them called by their names 
in a disre^ectful way. He does not like the odium attached to them. 

‘ Mr. Godwin observes, that he should naturally be disposed to 
pronounce that man strangely indifferent to schemes of extraordinary 
improvement in society, who made it a conclusive argument against 
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them, that, when they were realized, they might peradventure 
be of no permanence and duration. And yet, what is morality, 
individual or political, according to Mr. Godwin’s own definition of 
it, but a calculation of consequences ? ’ [This, I must say, is a very 
abortive kind of argument]. ‘ Is the physician the patron of pain, 
who advises his patient to bear a present evil, rather than betake him¬ 
self to a remedy, which, though it might give momentary relief, would 
afterwards greatly aggravate all the symptoms ? ’ [The real case is 
of a physician, who tells his patient he must not get well, and 
endeavours to keep him from doing so, because if he were once in 
perfect health, he would be subject to more violent returns of his 
disorder]. ‘Is the moralist to be called an enemy to pleasure, 
because he recommends to a young man just entering into life, not to 
ruin his health and patrimony in a few years, by an excess of present 
gratifications, but to economize his enjoyments, that he may spread 
them over a longer period ? ’ [Our Essayist would advise the young 
man to neglect his affairs, and ruin his health, because by a contrary 
method his estate would increase so that he would not be able to 
manage it, and it would be thrown into complete and total disorder, 
at the same time that his improved health and spirits would urge him 
to plunge into much greater excesses, than, if his constitution were 
debilitated in time, he would be capable of committing]. ‘ Of Mr. 
Godwin’s system, according to the present arguments by which it is 
supported, it is not enough to say, peradventure it will be of no 
permanence ; but we can pronounce voith certainty that it will be of no 
permanence : and under such circumstances an attempt to execute it 
would unquestionably be a great political immorality.’ According 
to the present arguments against it, this has not appeared to be the 
case. 

‘ The permission of infanticide is bad enough, and cannot but have 
a bad effect on the moral sensibility of a nation ; but I cannot conceive 
any thing much more detestable, or shocking to the feelings, than 
any direct regulation of this kind, although sanctioned by the names 
of Plato and Aristotle.’ Mr. Malthus in this passage very properly 
gives way to his feelings, which are, in my opinion, a much better 
test of morality than a calculation of consequences. At the same 
time, he would himself make a law to starve the children of the poor, 
because their parents are not able to maintain them. Mr. Malthus’s 
humanity is of the intermittent sort. The mention of the Chinese, of 
Plato or Aristotle, has a great effect in bringing the fit on : at the 
mention of population or the poor-laws it vanishes in an instant, and 
‘ he is himself again.’—I hope I shall sometimes be allowed to appeal 
to my feelings against Mr. Malthus’s authority, as he dissents from 
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that of Plato and Aristotle on the same unphtlosophtcal plea, and to 
look upon those arguments as narrow and superficial, which pay no 
regard to * the moral sensibility of a nation *; the more so as the 
system of morality prevailing at present is built upon the natural 
affections and common feelings and habitual prejudices of mankind, 
not, as Mr. Malthus pretends, on pure reason, or a dry calculation of 
consequences. Our author’s plan is addressed neither to the head^ 
nor heart. It retains the common sympathies of our nature only to 
shock and insult them, and engrafts the vices of a bad heart on a 
perverted understanding. 

Mr. Malthus defies Mr. Godwin to point out a method, by which 
it is possible ‘to limit the number of children to each prolific 
marriage.* According to his theory, there seems no way but by 
having a constable in the room, and converting bed-chambers into a 
kind of lock-up houses.—Speaking of the possibility of delaying the 
gratification of the passion between the sexes, he says, 

‘ If the whole effect were to depend merely on a sense of duty, 
considering the powerful antagonist that is to be contended with, in 
the present case, I confess that I should absolutely despair. At the 
same time, I am strongly of opinion that a sense of duly, superadded 
to a sense of interest, would by no means be without its effect. 
There are many noble and disinterested spirits, who, though aware 
of the inconveniences which they may bring upon themselves by the 
indulgence of an early and virtuous passion, feel a kind of repugnance 
to listen to the dictates of mere worldly prudence, and a pride in 
rejecting these low considerations. There is a kind of romantic 
gallantry in sacrificing all for love, naturally fascinating to a young 
mind; and, to say the truth, if all is to be sacrificed, I do not know, 
in what better cause it can be done. But if a strong sense of duty 
could, in these instances, be added to prudential suggestions, the 
whole question might wear a different colour. In delaying the 
gratification of passion, from a sense of duty, the most disinterested 
spirit, the most delicate honour, might be satisfied. The romantic 
pride might take a different direction, and the dictates of worldly 
prudence might be followed with the cheerful consciousness of 
making a virtuous sacrifice.* 

I am happy to learn that Mr. Malthus has been able to reconcile 
the sense of duty and interest with the gratification of his favourite 
passion. By preaching the virtue of celibacy with such success to 
others, he found it no longer necessary to practise it himself. He is 
not the first philosopher who extract^ the flames of love out of ice. 
We read of such a one in Hudibras. 1 should be sorry to scandalize 
the modest reader; but really whenever 1 think of our author*s escape 
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from the consequences of his own doctrine in a wife, it puts me in 
mind of St. Francis's triumph over his desires, 

‘ Which after in enjoyment quenching, 

He hung a garland on his engine.' 

This St. Francis was as great an adept as our author in the cold- 
sweat of the passions. 

There is no end of Mr. Malthus's paradoxes. I come now to his 
attempts to prove that in proportion as you raise the wages of the 
poor, you take away their livelihood. 

< Suppose, that by a subscription of the rich, the eighteen-pence, or 
two shillings, which men earn now, were made up five shillings, it 
might be imagined, perhaps, that they would then be able to live 
comfortably, and have a piece of meat every day for their dinner. 
But this would be a very false conclusion. The transfer of three 
additional shillings a day to each labourer would not increase the 
quantity of meat in the country. There is not at present enough for 
dl to have a moderate share. What would then be the consequence ? 
The competition among the buyers in the market of meat, would 
rapidly raise the price from eight pence or nine pence, to two or 
three shillings in the pound, and the commodity would not be 
divided among many more than it is at present. When an article is 
scarce, and cannot be distributed to all, he that can shew the most 
valid patent, that is, he that offers the most money, becomes the 
possessor. When subsistence is scarce in proportion to the number 
of people, it is of little consequence, whether the lowest members 
of the society possess two shillings or five. They must, at all 
events, be reduced to live upon the hardest fare, and in the smallest 
quantity.' 

Again, some pages after he says, ‘ The question is, how far wealth 
has a tendency to better the condition of the labouring poor. It is 
a self-evident proposition that any general advance in the price of 
labour, the stock of provisions remaining the same, can only be a 
nominal advance, as it must shortly be followed by a proportional rise 
in provisions. The increase in the price of labour which we have 
supposed, would have no permanent effect therefore in giving to the 
labouring poor a greater command over the necessaries of life.' 

On these two passages which explain the drift of our author's 
reasonings pretty clearly, I shall remark, first, that wealth is nothing 
but the power of securing to yourself the fruits of the earth, or 
commanding the labour of others. The more equal distribution of 
wealth, or the throwing a greater quantity of money {^bonaJide) into 
the hands of the poor must therefore enable them to procure either 
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a greater share of provisions or of the labour of others, or both. 
This I hold to be an axiom, as far as I can comprehend the subject. 
But Mr. Malthus says that if the wages of the poor were raised to 
double or treble what they are at present, this in the first place 
would not increase the quantity of meat in the market, nor the share 
which the labourer would have of it, because any advance in the 
price of labour must be followed by a proportional rise in provisions. 
This word is equivocal. To make out the argument, the rise ought 
to be not only proportional but equal to the rise of wages, which it 
evidently would not be. But Mr. Malthus is willing to exclude 
the possibility of bettering the condition of the poor, even in theory, 
by an equivoque^ or any thing else. But to put an end to this 
miserable quackery, I would ask, whether if the rich were to divide 
their incomes with the poor, the latter would be any the richer for 
it. To say in this case, that the good things of the world would 
not be shared more equally among them^ is flat nonsense. But 
any approach to a more equal division of wealth must lessen the 
difference between the rich and the poor proportionally^ It is true 
that the lowest members of the community will still live upon the 
hardest fare, and in the smallest quantity: but their fare will be less 
hard and in larger quantities than it used to be, in proportion to the 
advance in the price of labour. 

‘It may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that I 
cannot by means of money, raise the condition of a poor man, and 
enable him to live much better than he did before, without propor- 
tionably depressing others in the same class. If I retrench the 
quantity of food consumed in my house, and give him what I have 
cut off, I then benefit him without depressing any but myself and 
family, who perhaps may be well able to bear it. If I turn up a 
piece of uncultivated land, and give him the produce, I then benefit 
both him and all the members of society, because what he before 
consumed is thrown into the common stock, and, probably, some of 
the new produce with it. But if I only give him money, supposing 
the produce of the country to remain the same, I give him a title to 
a larger share of that produce than formerly, which share he cannot 
receive without diminishing the shares of others. It is evident, that 
this effect in individual instances must be so small as to be totally 
imperceptible ; but still it must exist, as many other effects do, which, 
like some of the insects that people the air, elude our grosser per¬ 
ceptions.' 

It will be sufficient to ask in answer to this passage, whether when 
I give away my money to another, I do not necessarily retrench the 
quantity of food or other things consumed in my own house, and give 
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him what I have cut off. I give him a title to a larger share of the 
common produce by diminishing my own share. It does not matter 
to the community whether he or I spend the money: the only 
difference that it makes is between ourselves.—Mr. Malthus seems 
to have a notion that the rich are never the worse for their charities. 

< Supposing the quantity of food in any country, to remain the same 
for many years together, it is evident, that this food must be divided 
according to the value of each man’s patent, or the sum of money 
which he can afford to spend in this commodity so universally in 
request. It is a demonstrative truth, therefore, that the patents of 
one set of men could not be increased in value, without diminishing 
the value of the patents of some other set of men,’ 

At any rate, then, the poor would be enabled to contend with 
the rich. The increased value of the patents of the poor would 
necessarily diminish the value of the patents of the rich. In order 
to outbid them, they must make some other sacrifices, which they 
will not always be willing to do. Food to the rich is in a great 
measure an article of luxury; to the poor it is a necessary; and the 
one, about which they are chiefly concerned. Many a petit-maitre^ 
and ape of fashion goes without his dinner to pay for his coat, or go 
to the play, ‘ where he picks clean teeth,’ &c, 

‘ No person, I believe, will venture to doubt, that, if we were to 
give three additional shillings a day to every labouring man in the 
kingdom, as I before supposed, in order that he might have meat for 
his dinner, the price of meat would rise in the most rapid and un¬ 
exampled manner.’ 

Mr. Malthus here creeps on. He first spoke of a number of 
individuals as having a certain sum given them. He now includes 
every labouring man in the kingdom. Because if we were to give 
five shillings a day to five hundred thousand men, the remaining five 
hundred thousand might be the worse for it, therefore he would have 
us suppose that the same or greater mischiefs would follow from 
giving the same sum to the whole number, or in fact from doing 
away that very inequality, which was the only source of the mischief. 
To suppose that we can allow five shillings a-day to five hundred, or 
teh hundred thousand people without retrenching from our own 
superfluities, or that we can distribute our own patents among others 
without diminishing our own number, is one of those perversities 
which I shall not attempt to answer. If the labourer with his three 
shillings extra is only able to purchase an ounce of meat, this will 
be an advantage to him. Let the rise be what it will, the rich man 
will evidently be less able to out-bid him than he is at present, and 
the rise can only be in proportion to his capacity to out-bid him. 
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Besides, It is not to be supposed that his additional gains would all 
be laid out in meat, but in articles of trade, &c. which would be 
rendered cheaper by the neglect of the rich, or in proportion to the 
run upon provisions. To assert generally that increasing the wages 
of the poor does not give them a greater command over the 
necessaries of life, is as much as to say that if they were forced to 
work for nothing, and could get nothing to eat, this would lower the 
markets, and they would be much better off than they were before. 
It would be looked upon as an insult, rather than a consolation, to 
tell them that they ought to be contented with the cheapness of 
provisions, and to consider that allowing them any thing for their 
labour, would only raise the price of meat by enabling them to buy 
some of it to satisfy their hunger. 

How things being cheap or dear, or how there being much or little 
to spare, proves that that much or little will not be divided accord¬ 
ing to the ability of different people to pay for it, is beyond my 
comprehension. It is ridiculous. It is saying that the money of a 
poor man will not pass^ even when he has it. If the poor in con¬ 
sequence of having more money, or being richer, could not draw to 
themselves a greater portion of food, there could be no room for 
competition, nor for an increase in the price or the demand. 

‘ The poor who were assisted by their parishes had no reason 
whatever to complain of the high price of grain; because it was the 
excessiveness of this price, and this alone, which, by enforcing such 
a saving, left a greater quantity of corn, for the consumption of the 
lowest classes, which corn, the parish allowances enabled them to 
command.’ [Yet Mr. Malthus has just tried to persuade us, that the 
increased price of provisions, occasioned by the competition of the 
poor, does not enforce any retrenchment of the superfluities of 
the higher classes, or leave a greater quantity of corn, for the con¬ 
sumption of the lower classes.] *The greatest sufferers in the 
scarcity were undoubtedly the classes immediately above the poor; 
and these were in the most marked manner depressed by the excessive 
bounties given to those below them.’ [It is better that these classes 
should be depressed than those below them, because they can bear it 
better. Is it an argument that because the pressure of a scarcity docs 
not fall directly upon those who can bear it best, viz. the very rich, 
tliat it should therefore fall upon those, who can bear it least, viz. on 
the very poor ? Unless Mr. Malthus can contrive to starve some 
one, he thinks he does nothing.] ‘ This distribution by giving to the 
poorer classes a command of food, so much greater than their degree 
of skill and industry entitled them to, in the actual circumstances of 
the country, diminished, exactly in the same proportion, that com- 
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mand over the necessaries of life, which the classes above them, by 
their superior skill and industry, would naturally possess.’ [Is a man 
then to starve on account of his want of skill? To tack industry to 
skill as if the lowest classes did not work the hardest is impudence 
indeed.] * And it may be a question, whether the degree of assistance 
which the poor received, and which prevented them from resorting 
to the use of those substitutes, which, in every other country, on such 
occasions, the great law of necessity teaches, was not more than over¬ 
balanced by the severity of the pressure on so large a body of people 
from the extreme high prices, and the permanent evil which must 
result from forcing so many persons on the parish, who before thought 
themselves almost out of the reach of want.’ 

It is a contradiction to say, that the poor were forced on the parish 
by the assistance they received from it. If they were to be denied 
this assistance from a tender regard for their morals and independence, 
it is a pity that the same disinterested motives, joined to the ‘ severe 
pressure ’ of the high prices on the classes above the poor, did not 
induce some of them to condescend to the use of those cheap and 
wholesome substitutes recommended by Mr. Malthus, by which means 
they would have saved their own pockets, and not have ‘ forced so 
many persons on the parish.’ 

‘ If we were to double the fortunes of all those who possess above 
a hundred a year, the effect on the price of grain would be slow and 
inconsiderable ; but if we were to double the price of labour through¬ 
out the kingdom, the effect, in raising the price of grain, would be 
rapid and great.’ 

I do not see the harm of this rise. It would be in consequence of, 
and would denote, the number of bellies that were filled that had not 
been filled before. Mr. Malthus in this passage seems to prefer a 
little evil to a great good. 

‘ The parish rates and the prodigious sum expended in voluntary 
charity, must have had a most powerful effect in raising the price of 
the necessaries of life, if any reliance can be placed on the clearest 
general principles, confirmed as much as possible by appearances. A 
man with a family, has received, to my knowledge^ fourteen shillings a 
week from the parish.’ [Shocking to be sure.] ‘His common 
earnings were ten shillings a week, and his weekly revenue^ therefore, 
twenty-four. Before the scarcity, he had been in the habit of pur¬ 
chasing a bushel of flour a we^k with eight shillings perhaps, and 
consequently had two shillings out of his ten, to spare for other 
necessaries. During the scarcity, he was enabled to purchase the 
same quantity at nearly three times the price. He paid twenty-two 
shillings for his bushel of flour, and had, as before, two shillings 
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remaining for other wants.' [Good: but does Mr. Malthus deny 
that the scarcity would of itself have raised the price of wheat ? 
And in that case if the labourer had had no addition to his ^ weekly 
revenue,' instead of having the large sum of two shillings at the end 
of the week to lay out in other necessaries, he would have had 
nothing. Perhaps Mr. Malthus is ready to prove, that half a bushel 
of corn will go farther with a poor family in a time of scarcity than a 
whole one, because they would husband it more carefully.] ‘ Such 
instances could not possibly have been universal, without raising the 
price of wheat much higher than it really was during any part of 
the dearth. But similar instances were by no means infrequent, 
and the system itself^ of measuring the relief given by the price of grain, 
was general 

I cannot conceive of any better rule. But the gentleman is 
alarmed at the voluntary contributions extorted from the rich. After 
all, I do not see how the rich would suffer by their great charity, if, 
as our author says, the poor got nothing by it. I would ask, were 
the rich ever in danger of starving in the late scarcity, and were not 
the poor in danger of it, and would they not have starved, but for the 
assistance given to them ? Is it better that the poor should starve 
than that the rich should be at the expence of relieving them ? Or 
if the pressure in scarce times falls on the middle classes, have they 
to complain, that they, in whom ‘ life and death may always be said 
to contend for victory,' arc still just kept alive, or that the sleek and 
pampered continue to fatten on the distresses of others ? The false 
feeling which runs through all Mr. Malthus's reasonings on this sub¬ 
ject is, that the upper classes cannot be expected to retrench any of 
their superfluities, to lie at the mercy of the seasons, or to contribute 
any thing to the general necessity, but that the whole burthen of a 
scarcity ought to fall on those whom Mr. Malthus calls ‘the least 
fortunate members of the community,' on those who are most used to 
distress, and in whom the transition is easy and natural from poverty 
to famine ! ‘ They lay heavy burthens on the poor and needy, which 

they will not touch with one of their fingers,' Would it not be 
worth our author's while to comment on this text, and shew how 
little It has been understood ?—I remember to have heard of but one 
instance of a real, effectual, and judicious determination in the rich to 
retrench idle and superfluous waste and expence, some years ago at a 
time when the poor were in want of bread. It originated in a great 
and noble family, where seventy or eighty servants were kept, and 
where twenty or thirty guests of the first distinction ‘ fared sumptu¬ 
ously every day.' These humane and enlightened persons, struck 
with the difference between their own good fortune, and the neces- 
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8 itie8 of others, came to a resolution that the pieces of bread which 
they left at dinner should neither be thrown nor given away, but that 
the bread-baskets should be divided into little compartments with each 
person's name affixed to them, where he could conveniently put the 
piece of bread which he left, and have it saved till the next day. 
This humane example was much talked of in the neighbourhood, and 
soon after followed by several of the gentry, who got their bread¬ 
baskets divided into little compartments with the different names 
affixed, and eat the pieces of bread which they left one day, the day 
after—so that the poor were thus placed completely out of the reach 
of want! 

Mr. Malthus next talks about the embarrassments of commerce, 
returning cheapness, &c. Now I do not see, according to his doc¬ 
trine, what cheapness has to do with the question. He says, every 
thing depends on the quantity of provisions in the country, and that 
this being given, all the rest follows as a matter of course. What 
then does it signify whether you call a piece of paper one pound or 
two if you can get a proportionable quantity of food for your money ? 

‘ If instead of giving the temporary assistance of parish allowances, 
which might be withdrawn on the first fall of price, we had raised 
universally the wages of labour, it is evident, that the obstacles to a 
diminution of the circulation, and to returning cheapness, would have 
been still further increased; and the high price of labour would 
have become permanent, without any advantage whatever to the 
labourer,'—or disadvantage to the proprietor. 

‘ There is no one that more ardently desires to see a real advance 
in the price of labour than myself; but the attempt to effect this 
object by forcibly raising the nominal price, which was practised to 
a certain degree, and recommended almost universally during the 
late scarcities, every thinking man must reprobate as puerile and 
ineffectual.' 

‘ The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most 
important political barometer, expressing the relation between the 
supply of provisions, and the demand for them ; between the quantity 
to be consumed, and the number of consumers; and taken on the 
average, independently of accidental circumstances, it further ex¬ 
presses, clearly, the wants of the society respecting population ; that 
is, whatever may be the number of children to a marriage necessary 
to maintain exactly the present population, the price of labour will be 
just sufficient to support this number, or be above it, or below it, 
according to the state of the real funds for the maintainance of labour, 
whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. Instead, however, of 
considering it in this light, we consider it as something which we 
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may raise or depress at pleasure, something which depends principally 
upon his majesty's justices of the peace. When an advance in the 
price of provisions already expresses that the demand is too great for 
the supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as 
before, we raise the price of labour, that is, we increase the demand, 
and are then much surprised that the price of provisions continues 
rising. In this, we act much in the same manner, as if, when the 
quicksilver in the common weather-glass stood at stormy, we were to 
raise it by some forcible pressure to settled fair, and then be greatly 
astonished that it continued raining.' 

This is certainly a most excellent illustration. As to the argu¬ 
ment itself, it is all false and hollow. With respect to the rise in the 
price of provisions consequent on the rise of wages, I am not 1 
confess at all concerned about it, so that the labourer is still enabled 
to purchase the same necessary quantity as before. All that is wanted 
is that the one should keep pace with the other. What the natural 
level of the price of labour is, otherwise than as it is regulated by the 
positive institutions of society, or as I have before stated, by the power 
of one set of men, and the wants of another, is—like many other 
things in this book of Mr. Malthus's—what I do not understand. If 
we are to believe him, the whole is a trick. There is a pretence of 
sacrificing something for the relief of the poor in hard times, and then 
the next thing is to render that relief ineffectual, by out-bidding them, 
by lowering the value of money, by creating artificial wealth, and 
other methods. If then the rich are so entirely masters of the 
price of labour that they can render it real or nominal as they please, 
and take good care never to lose by it in the end, I should like to 
know how this most important political barometer has any relation to 
real plenty or want: how it expresses any thing more than the will 
of the rich and great; or the miserable pittance they are willing to 
allow out of the support of their own extravagant and ostentatious 
establishments to the maintainance of the mass of the people. It does 
indeed express the relation between the supply of provisions, and the 
demand for them, &c. supposing that a certain number of people arc 
to consume four or five times as much (either in quantity or quality) 
as the others; and that this proportion is unalterable and one of the 
laws of nature. It further expresses the wants of the society re¬ 
specting population, while this division continues, or that degree of 
poverty beyond which it is impossible for people to subsist at all. 
The object in a scarcity is not however to stop the ordinary process 
of population, but to alleviate the distresses of those already in 
existence, by a more equal distribution of the real funds for the 
maintainance of labour. By these funds Mr. Malthus means any 
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arbitrary division of the produce of the ground, which the rich find 
it convenient to make, and which the poor are forced to take up with 
as better than nothing. But the real funds for the maintenance of 
labour are the produce of labour. According to Mr. Malthus, they 
are not the produce itself, but what happens to be left of it, as the 
husks only and not the corn are given to the swine. 

‘The number of servants out of place, and of manufacturers want¬ 
ing employment during the late scarcities, were melancholy proofs of 
the truth of these reasonings. If a general rise in the wages of 
labour had taken place proportioned to the price of provisions, none 
but farmers and a few gentlemen could have afforded to employ the 
same number of workmen as before. Additional crowds of servants 
and manufacturers would have been turned off; and those who were 
thus thrown out of employment, would, of course, have no other 
refuge than the parish. In the natural order of things, a scarcity 
must tend to lower, instead of to raise, the price of labour.’ 

This natural order has been already explained to mean a very 
artificial order. Our ingenious author is a great admirer of moral 
analogies. He sticks to the old proverb, those that have little shall 
have less. ‘ The most laborious and deserving part of the com¬ 
munity ’ are to bear the brunt of all distress, ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary, He will not suffer the positive regulations of society, 
which carry inequality of conditions as far almost as it can go in 
common cases, to relax a little in their favour in extreme cases, so as 
not to push them quite out of existence. I know no reason why in 
the natural order of things a scarcity should tend to lower, instead 
of raising the price of labour; but upon that common principle that 
the weakest are to go to the wall. The rich forsooth are a privileged 
class, out of the reach of fortune, ‘whose solid virtue the shot of 
accident or dart of change can neither graze nor pierce.’ In the 
rest of this passage, Mr. Malthus quarrels with his own favourite 
system, with those c.apriciou8 and arbitrary institutions, in consequence 
of which those who ministered only to the vanity and artificial wants 
of the rich will in times of difficulty be turned adrift and reduced to 
want, or else saddled as an additional weight on the common 
labourer, who had enough to do to support them and their employers 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

General answer. —I wish Mr. Malthus to state explicitly 
whether he means that the rise in the price of labour should be 
nominal or real. He has shifted his ground four or five times on the 
subject in the course of the chapter, now supposing it to be a mere 
non-entity, and now fraught with the most terrible consequences, 
famine, and God knows what. But it seems to me, that if nominal, 
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it must be nugatory, and therefore innocent; and that if real, it must 
be proportionably beneficial. For if real, it must throw a greater 
quantity of the necessaries or comforts of life into the hands of those 
who most want them, and take them from those who are oppressed 
with their superfluities. For suppose the quantity of food and the 
quantity of money to be fixed, given quantities (unless we suppose 
t^th, there is no reasoning about the matter) and that an additional 
price is given for labour: let us suppose farther that this raises the 
price of provisions. It is evident in this case, that the rich having 
less money to give, and being obliged to give more for their former 
luxuries, will be obliged to retrench somewhere. This must be 
either in provisions, or other things. First, they may retrench in 
the article of provisions. This will evidently leave a greater plenty 
for others, who stand very much in need of them; and their 
additional wages will be laid out in supplying themselves with what 
they could not otherwise have obtained. Secondly, they may 
retrench in articles of furniture, dress, houses, &c. and there will 
consequently be less demand for these things. Well then, in the first 
place, with regard to provisions, the poor will be no worse off in 
this respect than if there had been no advance in the price, for it is 
not to be supposed that if the rich are so attached to the luxuries of 
the belly as notwithstanding the increased price to buy the same 
quantity as ever, that they would have bought less, if the price had 
continued lower. They would have engrossed the markets at all 
events. On the other hand, they must retrench their expences in 
other things, in superfluities of different kinds, which will thus fall 
into the hands of the poor, who having been excluded from the meat- 
market can only lay out their additional wages in providing them¬ 
selves with household conveniences, good clothes, tables, chairs, &c. 
What should they do with their money ? It is supposed that they 
cannot get a morsel of meat with it: and it is not be expected that 
they should throw it away. Sooner than do this, they might spend 
it in buying smart buckles for their shoes, or garters and ribbons for 
their sweethearts. The labour of the mechanic, inasmuch as it 
is not wanted by the great, will go to enrich the lower classes. The 
less they are employed by the rich, in consequence of * a more equal 
distribution of the money of the society,’ the better able they will be 
to employ one another. The farmer’s servant will employ the 
mechanic with the same money with which the farmer or his land¬ 
lord would have employed him : if he has the same wages as before, 
he will have as much to do, or if his wages are doubled, and he has 
only half as much to do, this will be a proportionable relief to 
him on the score of labour, and would be no prejudice to his earnings 
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as he would get the same wages for doing half as much work. But 
there is no occasion to suppose any such slackness in the demand for 
labour. The proportion between the money, the productive and 
mechanical labour in the community, would remain the same: and 
the rise in the wages of the labouring manufacturer and mechanic to 
be real and effectual ought to be paid out of the profits of the master 
and proprietor. In this case, the demand would be the same: and 
it would evidently be his interest to employ the same number of 
men that he did before, as though he would get less by each of them, 
he must get more, the more hands he employs, as long as the demand 
continues.^ If however our rich men and manufacturers should 
grow sulky upon the occasion, and take it into their heads to hoard 
their money in order to spite the poor, thus driving them altogether 
out of employ, I conceive the best use that can be made of this 
hoarded wealth would be to transfer it to the poor’s fund, for the 
relief of those who are willing to work, but not to starve. On the 
whole, and in every view of the subject it appears to me that any 
addition to the price of labour must as far as it goes, be an advantage 
to the labourer, and that the more general and permanent it is, the 
greater will be the benefit to the labouring class of the community. 
The rise of wages would certainly take from the pomp and luxury of 
the rich, and it would as certainly and in the same proportion add to 
the comforts of the poor. I am not here recommending such a change. 
I only contend that it would follow the distribution of wealth; and 
that it is absurd to say that the poorer a man is, the richer he will be. 

Mr. Malthus’s acuteness amounts to a species of second-sight, 
whenever there is a question of famine. Thus he demonstrates that 
this must be the necessary consequence of fixing a maximum in a 
time of scarcity. Now I do not see this necessary consequence, 
because if it were fixed at a certain height above the common price 
in proportion to the deficiency, this would check the too rapid 
consumption. Or even without supposing this, as it would be 
necessary to have some kind of law or order of the police to enforce 
the observance of a maximum, and make the farmers and dealers 
bring their corn to market, the quantities in which it was brought 
forward might be regulated in the same way as the price. Besides, 

^ The immediate rise in the price of manufactured articles upon any rise in the 
price of labour is cither a foolish impatience of loss, or a trick to make the 
labourer refund his own earnings by paying more for what he wants himself, and 
by being pigeoned by others that they may be able to pay the additional price. It 
has nothing to do with a fair and liberal determination to raise the price of 
labour, which of itself, and if not immediately counteracted by the power and 
artifices of the rich must always tend to the benefit of the labouring part of the 
community. 
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I do not believe that people would starve themselves with their eyes 
open, whether the police interfered or not. As to the epithets of 
illiberal, unjust, and narrow policy which some people may apply to 
such a measure, I would ask them whether fixing the assize or bread 
in London is not just the same thing. But cornfactors, forestallers and 
regraters are a set of people whose liberal notions place them above 
the law, who ought not to be looked upon in the same light with 
every little scurvy knavish bread and biscuit baker, nor cramped in 
their generous exertions to economize the public resources, and save 
the poor from famine at the latter end of the year—by starving them 
in the beginning. With respect to the parallel which Mr. Malthus 
attempts to establish between fixing a maximum, and raising the price 
of labour, I am so unfortunate as not to perceive it. He sometimes 
argues against raising the price of labour because it would give the 
poor no greater command over the provisions than before; he here 
talks as if it would enable them to devour every thing before them. 
I think neither of these suppositions is true. The high price of corn 
in proportion to other things will always make people unwilling to 
lay out more in that way than they can help, and will consequently 
diminish the consumption. As to famine, people will look many 
ways, before they submit to it. 

‘Independently of any considerations respecting a year of deficient 
crops, it is evident, that an increase of population, without a pro> 
portional increase of food, must lower the value of each man's 
earnings. The food must necessarily be distributed in smaller 
quantities, and consequently, a day’s labour will purchase a smaller 
quantity of provisions.^ 

Why of earnings more than property ? Mr. Malthus would 
have this considered as an elementary or philosophical work. Yet 
he looks only at the flattering side of his subject. A day’s labour 
will purchase a less quantity of provisions, but a day’s idleness will 
purchase the same. In this case idleness and industry are plaintiff 
and defendant; and the verdict is in favour of idleness, and industry 
is not only cast, but pays the costs.—It is all very well. 

‘ The quantity of provisions consumed in workhouses, upon a part 
of the society, that cannot in general be considered as the most 
valuable part,’ for in other houses on footmen, &c. who are not the 
most respectable kind of paupers] ‘ diminishes the shares that would 
otherwise belong to more industrious and more worthy members, 
and thus in the same measure, forces more to become dependent. 

‘Fortunately for England, a spirit of independence still remains 
among the peasantry. The poor laws are strongly calculated to 
eradicate this spirit.’ [Is it the man who reduces me to beggary, 
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or he who affords me relief, that lowers my condition and breaks my 
spirit ?] * They have succeeded in part; but had they succeeded 

as completely as might have been expected, their pernicious tendency 
would not have been so long concealed/ 

It would have been discovered sooner, if Mr, Malthus had read 
Mr. Wallace’s book sooner. 

* The parish laws of England appear to have contributed to raise the 
price of provisions and to lower the real price of labour.’ [Our 
author’s demonstrations are delusive appearances. What must his 
appearances be? Shall we take them for demonstrations?] ‘They 
have therefore contributed to impoverish that class of people whose 
only possession is their labour. It is also difficult to suppose, that 
they have not powerfully contributed to generate that carelessness 
and want of frugality observable among the poor, so contrary to the 
disposition generally to be remarked among petty tradesmen and small 
farmers. The labouring poor, to use a vulgar expression, seem always 
to live from hand to mouth. Their present wants employ their whole 
attention; and they seldom think of the future. Even when they 
have an opportunity of saving, they seldom exercise it; but all that 
they earn beyond their present necessities, goes, generally speaking, 
to the alehouse. The poor laws may, therefore, be said to diminish 
both the power, and the will, to save, among the common people, and 
thus to weaken one of the strongest incentives to sobriety and industry, 
and consequently to happiness,’ 

This passage is remarkable. It may be asked in the first place, 
whether the parish laws are not equally open to petty tradesmen and 
small farmers, as to the poor. If so, they cannot account for the 
difference observable between ti.em. I shall therefore, as far as this 
very striking contrast goes, put the poor laws out of the question; 
and say that the difference in their behaviour can arise from nothing 
but the difference in their situations, from the greater hardships im¬ 
posed on the labouring part of the community, from their different 
prospects in life, and the little estimation in which they are held. 
Mr. Malthus accounts for the carelessness and laziness of the poor 
from their casting a sheep’s-eye at the work-house. No : they are to 
be accounted for from that poverty and depression which makes the 
work-house a temptation to them. We cannot say of those who are 
seduced by the prospect of a work-house—‘ Alas from what height 
fallen! ’ Mr. Malthus proposes to remove this dazzling object out 
of their way; to make them indulge in larger views of things by 
setting before them the prospect of their wives and children starving, 
in case of any accident to themselves, and to stimulate their industry 
by lowering their wages. The poor live from hand to mouth, 
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because, in general, they have no hopes of living in any other way. 
They seldom think of the future, because they are afraid to think of 
it. Their present wants employ their whole attention. This is 
their misfortune. Others have better luck. They have no time to 
think of wind-falls. Mr. Malthus may take his glass of wine after 
dinner, and his afternoon’s nap, when, having got the Essay on 
Population out of his head, queen Mab ‘ comes to him with a tythe- 
pig’s tail, tickling the parson as he lies asleep:—then dreams he of 
another benefice.* The poor cannot indulge in such pleasing specula¬ 
tions. If what they earn beyond their immediate necessities goes to 
the ale-house, it is because the severe labour they undergo reauires 
some relaxation, because they are willing to forget the work~house^ 
their old age, and the prospect of their wives and children starving, 
and to drown care in a mug of ale, in noise, and mirth, and laughter, 
and old ditties, and coarse jokes, and hot disputes; and in that sense 
of short-lived comfort, independence and good-fellowship, which is 
necessary to relieve the hurt mind and jaded body. But all these, 
when our author’s system is once established, ‘ shall no more 
impart, 

^ An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart.* 

No human patience can submit to everlasting toil and self-denial. 
The prospect of mere physical comfort is not a match for continued 
physical suffering: and the lower classes of the people have no other 
motives to animate them to bear up against the ills of life, in habits of 
moral reflection, in the pursuits and example of the rich, or in the 
real respect and credit attached to their own good behaviour. You 
reduce them almost to the condition of brutes, and then grudge them 
their coarse enjoyments: you make machines of them, and then 
expect from them firmness, resolution, the love of independence, the 
fruits of an erect and manly spirit. Mr. Malthus, like the Sphinx, 
destroys his victims by the help of riddles; and makes a snare of 
impossibilities. As to the workmen and mechanics in manufacturing 
towns (to say nothing of the closeness and unwholesomeness of their 
occupations, which would go a good way in accounting for ‘ their 
drunkenness and dissipation’) the noise and turbulence in which they 
live, and their being crowded together as they are must unfit them 
for enjoying the quiet and stillness of domestic life : they are glad to 
escape from the contempt which their ‘ squalid appearance ’ excites in 
the well-dressed mob who walk the streets, and hide their greasy 
clothes and smutched faces in the nearest pot-house; and to say the 
truth, with respect to those of them who are married, the hard 
features, the disjointed shapes, the coarse limbs, the carking counte- 
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nances, and ill-humour of their wives, occasioned by the fretful wants 
of a set of squalling children, cannot be supposed to prove so 
attractive to them, as *the symmetry of person, the vivacity, the 
voluptuous softness of temper, the affectionate kindness of reeling, 
the imagination, and the wit * which in Mr. Malthus’s opinion con¬ 
stitute the charm of the sex. After all, are the higher classes a bit 
better than their inferiors ? Are drinking and dissipation confined to 
the poor ? As Mr. Malthus ingenuously observes, * Our Doctors 
Commons and the lives that many married men [of the better sort] 
are known to lead sufficiently prove the reverse of this.’ I believe it 
will hardly be proposed to make moral merit a rule for the division of 
the good things of fortune. The only difference in the vices of the 
rich and the poor is, that the rich can afford theirs better. Never¬ 
theless they set up for censors and reformers of the morals of the 
poor. I remember to have seen a red-faced swag-bellied bishop 
(such another as Father Paul in the Duenna) who could drink his 
two bottles of wine without being affected, belch out a severe re¬ 
primand against a poor labouring man, who was staggering home after 
drinking a quart of small beer. As to our author’s plan of starving 
the poor out of their vices, I must say (all circumstances considered) 
that I think it, in the first place, an impudent proposal, because their 
executioners are no better than themselves; in the second place, a 
silly proposal, because, if not literally followed up, it must evidently 
defeat itself; in the third place, a malignant proposal, because if it 
were strictly put in practice, it could only produce despair and sullen 
insensibility among the poor, and destroy all traces of justice or 
humanity among the rich ; in the fourth place, a lying proposal, 
because it is contrary to Mr. Malthus’s own reasonings, who in many 
places has shewn that the only way to improve the condition of the 
poor is not by urging them to extremity, but by raising them above 
want, by inspiring them with a respect for themselves, and a taste for 
the comforts and decencies of life by sharing in them. 

‘That the poor (says Mr. Malthus) employed in manufactures 
consider parish assistance as a reason why they may spend all the 
wages which they earn, and enjoy themselves while they can, appears 
to be evident^ from the number of families that upon the failure of any 
great manufactory, immediately fall upon the parish.’ This is an 
assumption of the question. Our author here confounds the fact and 
the reason together. It appears evident that the manufacturer often 
spends his earnings as he gets them, but not that he does so in the 
hope that his family may go to the parish after his death. ‘ A man 
who might not be deterred from going to the alehouse from the con¬ 
sideration that on his death or sickness he should leave his wife and 
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family upon the parish, might yet hesitate in thus dissipating his 
earnings if he were assured that in either of these cases his family must 
starve^ or be left to the support of casual bounty/ Now it has 
appeared that his conduct is regulated by motives and circumstances 
which have nothing to do with what happens to his wife and children 
after his death. It may therefore be questioned whether the cata¬ 
strophe proposed by Mr. Malthus would have the desired effect. But 
certainly it could not have this effect as long as there was a depen¬ 
dence on casual bounty: and to stop up this resource it would be 
absolutely necessary to call in the aid of the magistrate to prevent the 
indiscreet and unavailing interference of private charity, and execute 
the sentence of the law of nature and the law of God on his wife and 
hapless progeny, Justly doomed to starve for the neglect of their 
parent. What effect this would have on the ‘ moral sensibility of the 
nation' I leave to Mr. Malthus to determine with his well-known 
penetration and humanity. ‘The suffering a poor family to perish of 
want is bad enough: but I cannot conceive of any thing much more 
detestable or shocking to the feelings than any direct regulation of 
this kind, by whatever name it is sanctioned.^ Mr. Malthus may 
perhaps object that I have quoted him unfairly; and applied to the 
organizing the starving of a family what he applied to the direct 
regulation of infanticide^ —a very different thing! Unfortunately, I 
have not sufficient delicacy of verbal feeling to be able to find out the 
difference.—Now I recollect, however, what shocked Mr. Malthus 
so much in speaking of infanticide was the supposition that the parents 
were to be forced to destroy their own children, when they thought 
they could not maintain them ; according to our author’s mode of starv¬ 
ing a family, the society are only to stand by and prevent others from 
affording them assistance. Here we see there is not that direct 
violation of the parental affection which, says Mr. Malthus, is the 
principal aggravation of the other case. He explains the grounds of 
this distinction in another part of his work. ‘If,’ says he, ‘the 
parents desert their child, they ought to be answerable for the crime. 
The infant is, comparatively speaking, of no value to the society,^ as 
others will immediately 8u])ply its place. Its principal value is on 
account of its being the object of one of the most delightful passions 
in human nature—parental affection. But if this value be disregarded 
by those who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the society cannot be 
called upon to put itself in their place and has no further business in 

^ This is something like Mr. Godwin’s saying, he docs not regard a new-born 
infant with any peculiar complacency. They both differ from the founder of the 
Christian religion, who has said, Bring unto me little children. But modern 
philosophers scorn to pin their faith on musty sayings. 
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its protection/ than just to see that its parents do not ill-use, or kill 
or eat it. Nothing can be plainer than the inference from these 
premises. The society, which is bound to prevent or punish the 
least barbarity in parents towards their children, because they are to 
them an object of a very delightful passion, may exercise any barbarity 
it pleases on them itself, because it is not in a capacity to feel this 
affection towards them. It is not only not called upon to put itself 
in their place, but is bound to prevent others from doing so, and thus 
reversing the laws of nature, by which ‘the child is confided ex¬ 
clusively to its parents.’ It is only, says our author, by extinguishing 
every spark of humanity in the breasts of the community towards the 
children of others, that the ties of parental affection can ever exist in 
their full force, or be expected ‘to remain in the state in which nature 
has left them.’ Mr. Malthus may therefore in his zeal for the 
growth of parental affection, and the entire suppression of common 
humanity as subversive of it, very consistently brand every attempt of 
the society to make the parents accomplices in starving their children, 
as the greatest injustice, though we may very heroically proceed to 
starve them ourselves, repeating after this high-priest of nature, Their 
blood be upon us and upon our children! This is the best account I 
can give of the fundamental distinction which Mr. Malthus makes 
between the impropriety and inhumanity of destroying children by law, 
and the propriety and humanity of starving a family by law. But I 
shall recur to the same subject presently, when I come to the detail 
of his plan. 

Mr. Malthus devotes the first and second chapters of his fourth 
book to an inquiry into our obligations to regulate the sexual passion 
by considerations of prudence, &c. into the general capacity of human 
nature to act from rational motives, and the good effects which would 
result from such a conduct. He begins his third chapter in the 
following manner. 

‘ He who publishes a moral code, or system of duties, however 
firmly he may be convinced of the strong obligation on each individual 
strictly to conform to it, has never the folly to imagine that it will be 
universally or even generally practised. But this is no valid objection 
against the publication of the code. If it were, the same objection 
would always have applied; we should be totally without general 
rules ; and to the vices of mankind arising from temptation, would be 
added a much longer list, than we have at present, of vices from 
ignorance.’ [This is well said, and ’tis a kind of good deed to say 
well.] ‘ Judging merely from the light of nature, if we feel convinced 
of the misery arising from a redundant population, on the one hand, 
and of the evils and unhappiness, particularly to the female sex, 
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arising from promiscuous intercourse, on the other, I do not see how 
it is possible for any person, who acknowledges the principle of 
utility as the great foundation of morals, to escape the conclusion 
that moral restraint, till we are in a condition to support a family, is 
the strict line of duty ; and when revelation is taken into the question, 
this duty undoubtedly receives very powerful confirmation. At the 
same time, I believe that few of my readers can be less sanguine in 
their expectations of any great change in the general conduct of men 
on this subject than I am; and the chief reason, why, in the last 
chapter, I allowed myself to suppose the universal prevalence of 
this virtue, was, that I might endeavour to remove any imputation 
on the goodness of the Deity, by shewing that the evils arising from 
the principle of population were exactly of the same nature as the 
generality of other evils which excite fewer complaints, that they 
were increased by human ignorance and indolence, and diminished by 
human knowledge and virtue ; and on the supposition, that each 
individual strictly fulfilled his duty, would be almost totally removed; 
and this, without any general diminution of those sources of pleasure, 
arising from the regulated indulgence of the passions, which have been 
justly considered as the principal ingredients of human happiness.^ 

Mr. Malthus here appears in the double character of a politician 
and divine. Sir Hugh Evans says, * I like not when a 'omans has a 
great peard.* I must say, I do not like to see a philosopher in a 
cassock. He has you at an unfair advantage, and it is a hundred 
to one but he will make use of it. When he is pressed hard, or 
sees his arguments in danger of being cut off, he puts them into the 
false belly of theology. It is like hunting an otter; you do not 
know where to have him.—What our author says of moral systems 
is certainly true: neither the preaching of St. Paul, nor probably his 
own has been able to put an end to that pious, courtly race of men, 
who strive equally to serve God and mammon. Mr. Malthus in the 
last chapter took an opportunity of paying his court to the former: 
the leaf is no sooner turned, than he begins to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the latter, by disclaiming the sincerity of his late 
professions. In the passage just quoted, Mr. Malthus not only tells 
you that he had endeavoured to give a more favourable account of 
the expectations of mankind and their capacity for virtue and happiness 
than he believes has any foundation in human nature; but he at the 
same time lets you into his motive for so doing, viz. his wish to 
remove any imputation on the divine goodness, which purpose, it 
seems, would not have been so well answered by the real statement 
of the fact. Having thus decently paid his compliments to his 
profession, and justified the goodness of God from the ideal capacity 
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of man for virtue he next proceeds to prove the wisdom of human 
institutions by his real incapacity for it. He was yesterday engaged 
to whitewash Providence: to day he is retained on the other side of 
the question, which he assures his clients shall not suffer through 
any anxiety of his about consistency. This seems to be playing at 
fast and loose both with religion and morality. Mr. Malthus has 
indeed set apart the preceding chapter to shew that ‘ the evils arising 
from the principle of population are exactly of the same nature as the 
generality of other evils which excite fewer complaints, that they 
were increased by human ignorance and indolence, and diminished by 
human knowledge and virtue.’ But I do not know what right he 
had to do this, seeing that it is the express object of his work to 
shew that the evils of population are unlike all other evils, neither 
generated by human folly, nor to be removed or palliated by human 
wisdom, but by vice and misery alone: that they are sui generis, and 
not to be reasoned upon, like any thing else. Neither do I understand 
how the evils of population can be said to excite more complaints than 
other evils, when Mr. Malthus tells us that till his time nobody had 
thought of tracing them to their true source, but erroneously ascribed 
them to human institutions, vice, folly, 8cc. Mr. Malthus himself 
was the first who proved them to be irremediable and inherent in the 
constitution of nature, and thus brought an imputation upon Providence. 
To remove this imputation he supposes them to admit of a remedy: 
then again lest any one should take him at his word and be for 
applying this remedy, he says they admit of no such remedy; and 
that it was all an idle supposition of his own without any foundation, 
a harmless picture drawn to illustrate the imaginary goodness of 
Providence. 

‘If it will answer any purpose of illustration, I see no harm in 
drawing the picture of a society in which each individual is supposed 
strictly to fulfil his duties: nor does a writer appear to be justly 
liable to the imputation of being visionary, unless he makes such 
universal or general obedience necessary to the practical utility of 
his system, and to that degree of moderate and partial improvement, 
which is all that can rationally be expected from the most complete 
knowledge of our duties. 

‘ But in this respect, there is an essential difference between that 
improved state of society which I have supposed in the last chapter, 
and most of the other speculations on this subject. The improvement 
there supposed, if we ever should make approaches towards it, is to 
be effected in the way in which we have been in the habit of seeing 
all the greatest improvements effected, by a direct application to the 
interest and happiness of each individual. It is not required of us to 
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act from motives, to which we are unaccustomed ; to pursue a general 
good, which we may not distinctly comprehend, or the effect of which 
may be weakened by distance or diffusion.* 

Is there not such a virtue as patriotism ? To what class of 
motives would our author refer this feeling ? The way in which 
Mr. Malthus wishes to effect his improvement in the virtue and 
happiness of mankind, is one in which no such improvement has 
hitherto been effected. But I see Mr. Malthus’s object. He is 
only anxious, lest any one should attempt to rear the fabric of human 
excellence on any other basis than that of vice and misery. So that 
we begin with this solid and necessary foundation, he does not care 
to what height the building is carried. So that we set out on our 
journey of reform through the gate at which Mr. Malthus is sitting 
at the receipt of custom, (whether it faces the road or not) it 
gives him little concern what direction we take, or how far we go 
afterwards, or whether we ever reach our promised destination. 

‘The duty of each individual is express and intelligible to the 
humblest capacity. It is merely that he is not to bring beings into 
the world for whom he cannot find the means of support. When 
once this subject is cleared from the obscurity thrown over it by 
parochial laws and private benevolence^ every man must feel the 
strongest conviction of such an obligation. If he cannot support 
his children, they must starve ; and if he marry in the face of a fair 
probability that he shall not be able to support his children, he is 
guilty of all the evils which he thus brings upon himself, his wife, 
and his offspring. It is clearly his interest, and will tend greatly to 
promote his happiness to defer marrying, till, by industry and 
economy, he is in a capacity to support the children, that he may 
reasonably expect from his marriage and as he cannot in the mean 
time, gratify his passions, without violating an express command of 
Gody and running a great risk of injuring himself, or some of his 
fellow creatures, considerations of his own interest and happiness will 
dictate to him the strongest obligation to moral restraint. 

‘ However powerful may be the impulses of passion they are 
generally in some degree modified by reason. And it does not seem 
entirely visionary to suppose, that if the true and permanent cause 
of poverty were clearly explained,* [This I take to be that the rich 
have more than the poor] ‘ and forcibly brought home to each man’s 
bosom, it would have some, and perhaps not an inconsiderable, 
influence on his conduct; at least, the experiment has never yet been 
fairly tried.* 

It is astonishing, what a propensity Mr. Malthus has to try 
experiments, if there is any mischief to be done by them. He has 
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a perfect horror of experiments that are to be tried on the higher 
qualities of our nature, from which any great, unmixed, and general 
good is to be expected. But in proportion as the end is low, and 
the means base, he acquires confidence, his tremours forsake him, and 
he approaches boldly to the task with nerves of iron. His humanity 
is of a singular cast. What is grand and elevated, seems to be his 
aversion. Pure benefits are of too cloying a quality to please his 
taste. He is willing to improve the morals of the people by 
extirpating the common feelings of mankind, and will submit to the 
introduction of a greater degree of plenty and comfort, provided it is 
prefaced by famine. 

His ardour is kindled not so much in proportion to the difficulty, 
as to the disgusting nature of the task. He is a kind of sentimental 
nightman, an amateur chimney-sweeper, a patriotic Jack-ketch. The 
spirit of adventure is roused in him only by the prospect of dirty 
roads, and narrow, crooked paths. He never flinches where there is 
any evil to be done, that good may come of it! His present plan 
is an admirable one of the kind— Omne tulit punctum —it comprises 
both extremes of vice and misery. The poor are to make a formal 
surrender of their right to private charity or parish assistance, that 
the rich may be able to lay out all their money on their vices. 

‘ Till these erroneous ideas have been corrected, and the language 
of nature and reason has been generally heard on the subject of 
population, instead of the language of error and prejudice, it cannot 
be said that any fair experiment has been made with the understandings 
of the common people; and we cannot justly accuse them of im¬ 
providence and want of industry, till they act as they do now, after 
it has been brought home to their comprehensions, that they are them¬ 
selves the cause of their own poverty ; that the means of redress are in 
their own hands, and In the hands of no other persons ^whatever ; that the 
society in which they live, and the government which presides over it, are 
totally without power in this respect ; and however ardently they may 
desire to relieve them, and whatever attempts they may make to do so, 
they are really and truly unable to execute what they benevolently wish, 
but unjustly promise ; that when the wages of labour will not maintain 
a family, it is an incontrovertible sign that their king and country do not 
want more subjects, or at least that they cannot support them ; that if 
they marry in this case, so far from fulfilling a duty to society, they 
are throwing a useless burden on it, at the same time that they are 
plunging themselves into distress; and that they are acting directly 
contrary to the will of God, and bringing down upon themselves 
various diseases, which might all, or in a great part, have been 
avoided, if they had attended to the repeated admonitions which 
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he gives, by the general laws of nature, to every being capable of 
reason.’ ^ 

The erroneous ideas of which Mr. Malthus here complains as 
prevailing in the minds of the common people, to the prejudice of the 
language of reason and nature, are, as he states just before, that their 
poverty and distress are in part owing to their not getting more for 
their labour, to the slowness with which the parish assist them, to the 
avarice of the rich, and to the institutions of society, or to fortune 
which has assigned them a place so beset with difficulties and depen¬ 
dence ! No, poverty is owing to none of these causes, but it is owing 
entirely to itself, Mr. Burke has said, that people will not be argued 
into slavery. Our author attempts more than this. He tries to 
persuade them out of their senses, and to argue them into slavery and 
famine besides. There is a distinction which it is sometimes danger¬ 
ous to insist on in common life; but which it is necessary to attend 
to in matters of reasoning, and that is the distinction between truth 
and falsehood. For instance, Mr. Malthus asserts, that the means of 
remedying their complaints are in the hands of the poor, and in the 
hands of no other persons whatever. Now this is not true. It is not 
true that the society in which they live and the government which pre¬ 
sides over it are totally without power in this respect. It is not true 
that however ardently they may wish to relieve them, they are utterly 
unable to execute their benevolent intentions. It is not an incon¬ 
trovertible sign that their king and country do not want more subjects, 
and that they cannot support them, when the common wages of labour 
will not maintain a family. As Mr. Malthus’s positions exist no 
where but in the Essay of Population, they will hardly support those 
weighty practical conclusions which he wishes to build upon them. 
Some persons may perhaps be at a loss to understand what Mr. 
Malthus can mean by his assertions. The following may be some 
clue to what in itself has very much the appearance of irony. 

* Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the subject 

^ But a moment ago the aubject was involved in the most profound obscurity, 
and great advantages were expected from the manner in which Mr. Malthus was 
to bring it home to each man’s comprehension. In the passage immediately 
following the above, our author quotes Dr. Paley’s Moral Philosophy, and as he 
often refers to this work, I shall here take the liberty of entering my protest against 
it. It is a school in which a man learns to tamper with his own mind, and will 
become any thing sooner than an honest man. It is a directory, shewing him how 
to disguise and palliate his real motives (however unworthy) by metaphysical 
subterfuges, and where to look for every inhrmity which can beset him, with its 
appropriate apology, taken from the common topics of religion and morality. All 
that is good in Palcy is taken from Tuckcrj and even Mi morality is not the most 
bracing that can be imagined. 
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of population, it has been generally thought, that while there is either 
waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated in any country, 
the complaint for want of food cannot be justly founded, or, at least, 
that the pressure of distress upon the poor is to be attributed to the ill- 
conduct of the higher classes of society, and the bad management of 
the land. The real effect, however, of these two circumstances, is 
merely to narrow the limit of the actual population ; but they have little 
or no influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress on 
the poorer members of society. If our ancestors had been so frugal 
and industrious, and had transmitted such habits to their posterity, 
that nothing superfluous was now consumed by the higher classes, no 
horses were used for pleasure, and no land was left uncultivated, a 
striking difference would appear in the state of the actual population; 
but probably none whatever, in the state of the lower classes of people, 
with respect to the price of labour, and the facility of supporting a 
family. The waste among the rich and the horses kept for pleasure, 
have indeed a little the effect of the consumption of grain in distilleries, 
noticed before with regard to China. On the supposition that the 
food consumed in this manner may be withdrawn on the occasion of a 
scarcity, and be applied to the relief of the poor, they operate, 
certainly, as far as they go, like granaries which are only opened at 
the time that they are most wanted, and must therefore tend rather to 
benefit than injure the lower classes of society. 

‘ With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident that its effect upon 
the poor is neither to injure, nor to benefit them. The sudden culti¬ 
vation of it, will indeed tend to improve their condition for a time, 
and the neglect of lands before cultivated, will certainly make their 
situation worse for a certain period; but when no changes of this kind 
are going forward, the effect of uncultivated land on the lower classes, 
operates merely like the possession of a smaller territory.' 

After what has been said in various parts of these observations, I 
might leave these passages to the contempt of the reader. But Mr. 
Malthus shall not complain of my remissness. I will give him heaped 
measure. I say then that the argument here employed leads to a 
direct absurdity: for it would justify any degree of neglect, or waste, 
or wanton abuse that can be imagined. If thirty-nine out of the forty 
counties in England were laid waste to-morrow, this would be no evil, 
according to Mr. Malthus, because it would not increase the average 
pressure of distress in the remaining one. If half the corn that is 
grown every year, besides what is already employed in supplying the 
waste of the rich, were regularly sent off by waggon-loads, and thrown 
into the sea, there would be still no harm done. A striking difference 
would undoubtedly appear in the number of poor people, but probably 
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none whatever in the state of those who had not been starved. If double 
the number of horses were kept for pleasure, and only half the number 
of poor were kept alive, these latter would have no reason to complain, 
because they would be as well, or better off than ever; and if a limited 
number are tolerably well provided for, this is all that can ever be 
expected, because by the laws of nature it is impossible to provide for 
an unlimited number. To say nothing of those immense granaries 
and boundless resources which are thus formed in the uncultivated 
parts of the earth, or which might be created at any time of 
extraordinary distress by employing in the service of man what had 
hitherto been providently reserved for the beasts. 

While there is waste among the rich, or neglect of lands, or while 
the breed of horses is encouraged so as to put a stop to the breed of 
men, I deny that the distresses of the poor, or the restraints on popula¬ 
tion are the necessary effects of the laws of nature, or of the unavoidable 
disproportion between the increase of mankind and the capacity of the 
earth to produce food for a greater number. But Mr. Malthus has 
his usual resource. Though the distresses of the poor were actually 
relieved as they might be, and though the unnecessary checks to 
population were taken off, yet the time would come when these wants 
could no longer be supplied, and when the restraints on population 
would become necessary, from the inability of the earth to yield any 
more, and from the whole produce being applied to the best advantage. 
This is undoubtedly true: but I do not think it a reason that we are 
not to put off the evil as long as we can, or that we are not to attempt 
any improvement, because we cannot go on for ever improving. Death 
is certain, and ‘will come when it will come.' Is that a reason why 
I should take poison ? There is in all Mr. Malthus's arguments on 
this subject the same /wts/ that there was in the Irish servant, who 
was told to call his master early, and waked him two hours before the 
time to tell him how much longer he had to sleep. Mr. Malthus 
would have insisted on his getting up and dressing himself in the 
middle of the night. 

Mr. Malthus allows, that * the object of those who really wish to 
better the condition of the poor must be to raise the relative propor¬ 
tion between the price of labour, and the price of provisions.' Almost 
in the next paragraph, however, he adds, that if we are really serious 
in this object, ‘we must explain to them the true nature of their 
situation, and shew them that withholding the eupplies of labour is 
the only possible way of raising its real price. ^ I cannot help thinking, 
to use his own words, that our author's ‘ benevolence to the poor must 
be either childish play, or hypocrisy: that it must be either to amuse 
himself, or to pacify the minds of the* common people with a mere 
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shew of attention to their wants.’ He proceeds to instruct the poor 
in their true situation in a chapter which requires a few comments. 

‘ The pressure of distress on the lower classes of people, with the 
habit of attributing this distress to their rulers, appears to me to be the 
rock of defence, the castle, the guardian spirit, of despotism. It 
affords to the tyrant the fatal and unanswerable plea of necessity* 
[That is Mr. Malthus’s plea.] * While any dissatisfied man of talents 
has power to persuade the lower classes of people, that all their 
poverty and distress arise solely from the iniquity of the government, 
though perhaps the greatest part of what they suffer is totally uncon* 
nected with this cause, it is evident that the seeds of fresh discontents, 
and fresh revolutions, are continually sowing.’ 

That is, the way to prevent revolutions, and at the same time to 
produce lasting reforms is to persuade the people that all the evils 
which they suffer, or which the government may chuse to inflict upon 
them, are their own fault. The way to put governments upon their 
good behaviour is to give them a licence to do as much mischief as 
they please, without being answerable for it. 

‘ Of the tendency of mobs to produce tyranny, we may not be long 
without an example in this country. As a friend to freedom^ and an 
enemy to large standing armies, it is with extreme reluctance that I am 
compelled to acknowledge, that, had it not been for the organized 
force in the country, the distresses of the people during the late 
scarcities, encouraged by the extreme ignorance and folly of many 
among the higher classes, might have driven them to commit tlie most 
dreadful outrages, and ultimately to involve the country in all the 
horrors of famine.’ 

Does Mr. Malthus think that this hint will dispose the government 
to keep up their large standing armies, or to mitigate the distresses of 
the people? I wonder, if Blifil had happened to be an author, 
whether he might not have written such a book as this. 

* Should such periods often recur, a recurrence which we have too 
much reason to apprehend from the present state of the country, the 
prospect which opens to our view is melancholy in the extreme. The 
English constitution will be seen hastening with rapid strides to 
the Euthanasia foretold by Hume; unless its progress be interrupted 
by some popular commotion ; and this alternative presents a picture 
still more appalling to the imagination. If political discontents were 
blended with the cries of hunger, and a revolution were to take place 
by the instrumentality of a mob, clamouring for want of food, the 
consequences would be unceasing change and unceasing carnage, 
the bloody career of which, nothing but the establishment of some 
complete despotism could arrest.’ 
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The gentleman seems greatly alarmed at his own predictions. 
He points out to government the dangers arising from mobs; and 
shews that these again arise from discontent, and repining against the 
good order of society. The way proposed to cure them of this 
discontent, and these false notions of society is to break asunder at 
once the link of humanity which binds the poor to the rich, to 
reduce them to extremity, to cut off all hope, all over-weening 
expectation, all mutual kindness and good ofbces, by exploding the 
very idea of the rights of the poor, or the duties of the rich, and 
thus to tame them so effectually and systematically, that we shall be 
in no danger from mobs, revolutions, or military despotism, but shall 
conclude with a happy Euthanasia! 

‘ To say that our conduct is not to be regulated by circumstances, 
is to betray an ignorance of the most solid and incontrovertible principles 
of morality.* [An odd phrase. Solid seems to imply something 
fixed. We should hardly talk of a solid bridge of boats, though 
they might afford tolerably safe footing.] ‘Though the admission 
of this principle may sometimes afford a cloke to changes of opinion 
that do not result from the purest motives; yet the admission of 
a contrary principle would be productive of infinitely worse conse¬ 
quences. The phrase of existing circumstances has, I believe, not 
unfrequently created a smile in the English House of Commons; but 
the smile should have been reserved for the application of the phrase 
and not have been excited by the phrase itself.* [He teaches us to 
smile by the book.] ‘A very frequent repetition of it, has indeed, 
of itself, rather a suspicious air; and its application should always be 
watched with the most jealous and anxious attention; but no man 
ought to be judged in limine for saying, that existing circumstances 
had obliged him to alter his opinions and conduct. The country 
gentlemen were perhaps too easily convinced that existing circum¬ 
stances called upon them to give up some of the most valuable 
privileges of Englishmen ; but, as far as they were really convinced 
of this obligation, they acted consistently with the clearest rule of 
morality.* [Begging the learned writer’s pardon, it is rather the 
exception than the rule. Did Junius Brutus, when he killed his son, 
act in conformity to the clearest rule of morality ? Mr. Malthus has 
not quite got rid of the leaven of his old philosophy.] 

‘ The degree of power to be given to the civil government, and the 
measure of our submission to it, must be determined by general 
expediency.* 

This is saying a good deal. The rule which Mr. Malthus then 
lays down for ‘ a rising of the people,* seems to be that when they 
are enlightened and well off, that is, when the government is a 
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good one, they may rebel against it: but when they are kept in a 
state of ignorance and want, then they are to blame, if they are at all 
refractory: they are to be considered as the causes of that very 
oppression which they are endeavouring to resist, and as giving a 
farther handle to that tyranny, which their superiors are thus forced to 
exercise in self-defence, not from any innate Jove of power, or pre¬ 
dilection for violent measures. 

‘ All improvements in government must necessarily originate with 
persons of some education, and these will of course be found among 
the people of property. Whatever may be said of a few, it is 
impossible that the great mass of the people of property should be 
really interested in the abuses of government. They merely submit 
to them, from the fear, that an endeavour to remove them, might be 
productive of greater evils. Could we but take away this fear, reform 
and improvement would proceed with as much facility, as the removal 
of nuisances, or the paving and lighting the streets. Remove all 
apprehension from the tyranny or folly of the people, and the tyranny 
of government could not stand a moment. It would then appear in 
its proper deformity, without palliation, without pretext, without 
protector. Naturally feeble in itself, when it was once stripped 
naked, and deprived of the support of public opinion, and of the great 
plea of necessity y it would fall without a struggle.' 

This is a new view of the subject. What then, mankind are 
governed by the pure love of justice ! The people of property and 
education have no vices or follies of their own, which blind their 
understandings, no prejudices about royalty, or aristocracy, or church 
or state, no attachment to party, no dependence on great men, no 
hopes of preferment, no connections, no privileges, no interest in the 
abuses of government, no pride, none of the esprit de corpSy to hinder 
them from pronouncing sentence on the laws, institutions, uses, and 
abuses of society with the same calmness, disinterestedness, and 
wisdom, as they would upon cleaning a sewer, or paving a street. 

‘The most successful supporters of tyranny are without doubt 
those general declaimers, who attribute the distresses of the poor, 
and almost all the evils to which society is subject, to human institu¬ 
tions and the iniquity of governments.' 

This is like those highwaymen, who attribute their ill treatment of 
their victims to the resistance they make. 

‘ Whatever therefore may be the intention of those indiscriminate 
and wholesale accusations against governments, their real effect 
undoubtedly is, to add a weight of talents and principles to the 
prevailing power which it never would have received otherwise.' 

This is possible: but the effect of Mr. Malthus's method would be 
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that they would not want the additional weight either of talents or 
principle, but would laugh in your face. 

‘ The inference, therefore, which Mr. Paine and others have drawn 
against governments from the unhappiness of the people, is palpably 
unfair; and before we give a sanction to such accusations, it is a debt 
we owe to truth and justice, to ascertain how much of this unhappi¬ 
ness arises from the principle of population, and how much is fairly 
to be attributed to government. When this distinction has been 
properly made, and all the vague, indefinite, and false accusations 
removed, government would remain, as it ought to be, clearly 
responsible for the rest. A tenfold weight would be immediately 
given to the cause of the people, and every man of principle would 
join in asserting and enforcing, if necessary, their rights.* 

Timeo Danaos^ et dona ferentes» Our author here wishes to delay 
the question in order to give additional weight to the cause of the 
people. This is something as if upon a stranger coming into a house 
almost fainting with hunger and cold, we should advise him not to 
go near the fire, nor take any thing to eat, for that there is a great 
apothecary in the neighbourhood who sometimes calls in about that 
time of the day, who will be able to tell him exactly how much of 
his illness proceeds from cold, and how much from hunger, whether 
he should eat, or warm himself first, and how the one would assist 
the other. The man might naturally answer, I know that I am very 
cold and hungry: I will therefore first sit down by the fire, and if, 
in the mean time, you can let me have any thing to eat, I shall be 
heartily glad of it. Otherwise the advice of the apothecary will 
come too late. 

‘ I cannot help thinking, therefore, that a knowledge generally 
circulated, that the principal cause of want and unhappiness is 
unconnected with government, and totally beyond its power to 
remove would, instead of giving any advantage to governments, give 
a great additional weight to the popular side of the question, by 
removing the dangers with which, from ignorance, it is at present 
accompanied: and thus tend, in a very powerful manner, to promote 
the cause of rational freedom.* 

The mode in which Mr. Malthus strengthens the popular side is 
by disarming it of all power or pretence for resistance. Undoubtedly 
that must be a strange sort of strength which is founded on impotence. 
The people are only secure against the encroachments of power from 
their inability to resist it. This is like clapping a man into a dungeon 
to save him from the pursuit of his creditors. Mr. Malthus promotes 
the cause of rational freedom, as the husband secured the virtue of 
his wife in the sign of the Good Woman. 
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Mr. Malthus’s plan for the abolition of the poor laws is as 
follows: 

‘I should propose a regulation to be made, declaring, that no 
child born from any marriage, taking place after the expiration of 
a year from the date of the law; and illegitimate child born two 
years from the same date, should ever be entitled . o parish assistance. 
And to give a more general knowledge of this law, and to enforce 
it more strongly on the minds of the lower classes of people, the 
clergyman of each parish should after the publication of banns, read 
a short address, stating the strong obligation on every man to support 
his own children; the impropriety, and even immorality, of marrying 
without a fair prospect of being able to do this; the evils which had 
resulted to the poor themselves, from the attempt which had been 
made to assist by public institutions in a duty which ought to be 
exclusively appropriated to parents; and the absolute necessity which 
had at length appeared, of abandoning all such institutions, on account 
of their producing effects totally opposite to those which were 
intended. 

‘ This would operate as a fair, distinct, and precise notice, which 
no man could well mistake; and without pressing hard on any 
particular individuals, would at once throw off the rising generation 
from that miserable and helpless dependence upon the government 
and the rich, the moral as well as physical consequences of which 
are almost incalculable. 

‘ After the public notice which I have proposed had been given, 
and the system of poor laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry, without a prospect of being 
able to siumort a family, he should have the most perfect liberty so 
to do. Tnough to marry, in this case, is in my opinion clearly an 
immoral act, yet it is not one which society can justly take upon 
itself to prevent or punish ; because the punishment provided for it 
by the laws of nature, falls directly, and most severely upon the 
individual who commits the act, and through him, only more remotely 
and feebly on the society. When nature will govern and punish for 
us, it is a very miserable ambition to wish to snatch the rod from her 
hands, and draw upon ourselves the odium of executioner. To the 
punishment therefore of nature he should be left, the punishment of 
severe want. He has erred in the face of a most clear and precise 
warning, and can have no just reason to complain of any person but 
himself, when he feels the consequences of his error. All parish 
assistance should be most rigidly denied him: and if the hand of 
private charity be stretched forth in his relief, the interests of 
humanity imperiously require that it should be administered very 
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sparingly. He should be taught to know that the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, had doomed him and his family to 
starre for disobeying their repeated admonitions ; ’ [nay his family 
had no hand in disobeying these admonitions] < that he had no claim 
of right on society for the smallest portion of food, beyond that 
which his labour would fairly purchase; and that if he and his 
family were saved from suffering the extremities of hunger, he would 
owe it to the pity of some kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he 
ought to be bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 

‘ If this system were pursued, we need be under no apprehensions 
that the number of persons in extreme want would be beyond the 
power and the will of the benevolent to supply. The sphere for the 
exercise of private charity would, 1 am confident, be less than it is at 
present; and the only difficulty would be, to restrain the hand of 
benevolence from assisting those in distress in so indiscriminate a 
manner as to encourage indolence and want of foresight in others.^ 

I am not sorry that I am at length come to this passage. It will I 
hope decide the reader's opinion of the benevolence, wisdom, piety, 
candour, and disinterested simplicity of Mr. Malthus's mind. Any 
comments that I might make upon it to strengthen this impression 
must be faint and feeble. I give up the task of doing justice to the 
moral beauties that pervade every line of it, in despair. There are 
some instances of an heroical contempt for the narrow prejudices of 
the world, of a perfect refinement from the vulgar feelings of human 
nature, that must only suffer by a comparison with any thing else. 

Mr. Malthus prefaces his plan by saying, 

‘ I have reflected much on the subject of the poor laws, and hope 
therefore that I shall be excused in venturing to suggest a mode of 
their gradual abolition, to which I confess that at present I can see 
no material objection. Of this indeed I feel nearly convinced, that 
should we ever become sufficiently sensible of the wide-spreading 
tyranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappiness, which they create, 
as seriously to make an effort to abolish them, we shall be compelled 
by a sense of justice to adopt the principle, if not the plan, which I 
shall mention. It seems impossible to get rid of so extensive a 
system of support, consistently with humanity, without applying our¬ 
selves directly to its vital principle, and endeavouring to counteract 
that deeply-seated cause, which occasions the rapid growth of all such 
establishments, and invariably renders them inadequate to their object. 
As a previous step even to any considerable alteration in the present 
system, which would contract, or stop the increase of the relief to be 
given, it appears to me that we are bound in justice and honour 
formally to disclaim the right of the poor to support.' 
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Now 1 shall not myself be so uncandid as not to confess, that I 
think the poor laws bad things; and that it would be well, if they 
could be got rid of, consistently with humanity and justice. This I 
do not think they could in the present state of things and other 
circumstances remaining as they are. The reason why I object to 
Mr. Malthus’s plan is that it does not go to the root of the evil, or 
attack it in its principle, but its effects. He confounds the cause 
with the effect. The wide spreading tyranny, dependence, indolence, 
and unhappiness of which Mr. Malthus is so sensible, are not occa¬ 
sioned by the increase of the poor-rates, but these are the natural 
consequence of that increasing tyranny, dependence, indolence, and 
unhappiness occasioned by other causes. 

Mr. Malthus desires his readers to look at the enormous proportion 
in which the poor-rates have increased within the last ten years. But 
have they increased in any greater proportion than the other taxes, 
which rendered them necessary, and which I think were employed 
for much more mischievous purposes ? I would ask, what have the 
poor got by their encroachments for the last ten years ? Do they 
work less hard ? Are they better fed ? Do they marry oftener, and 
with better prospects ? Are they grown pampered and insolent ? 
Have they changed places with the rich ? Have they been cunning 
enough, by means of the poor-laws, to draw off all their wealth and 
superfluities from the men of property ? Have they got so much as 
a quarter of an hour’s leisure, a farthing candle, or a cheese-paring 
more than they had ? Has not the price of provisions risen enor¬ 
mously ? Has not the price of labour almost stood still ? Have not 
the government and the rich had their way in every thing ? Have 
they not gratified their ambition, their pride, their obstinacy, their 
ruinous extravagance ? Have they not squandered the resources of 
the country as they pleased ? Have they not heaped up wealth on 
themselves, and their dependents? Have they not multiplied sine¬ 
cures, places, and pensions ? Have they not doubled the salaries of 
those that existed before ? Has there been any want of new creations 
of peers, who would thus be impelled to beget heirs to their titles and 
estates, and saddle the younger branches of their rising families, by 
means of their new influence, on the country at large? Has there 
been any want of contracts, of loans, of mono]iolie8 of corn, of good 
understanding between the rich and the powerful to assist one another, 
and to fleece the poor ? Have the poor prospered ? Have the rich 
declined? What then have they to complain of? What ground is 
there for the apprehension, that wealth is secretly changing hands, 
and that the whole property of the country will shortly be absorbed 
in the poor’s fund ? Do not the poor create their own fund ? Is not 
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the necessity for such a fund first occasioned by the unequal weight 
with which the rich press upon the poor, and has not the increase of 
that fund in the last ten years been occasioned by the additional 
exorbitant demands, which have been made upon the poor and 
industrious, which without some assistance from the public they 
could not possibly have answered ? Whatever is the increase in the 
nominal amount of the poor’s fund, will not the rich always be able 
ultimately to throw the burthen of it on the poor themselves ? But 
Mr. Malthus is a man of general principles. He cares little about 
these circumstantial details, and petty objections. He takes higher 
ground. He deduces all his conclusions, by an infallible logic, from 
the laws of God and nature. When our Essayist shall prove to me, 
that by these paper bullets of the brain, by his ratios of the increase 
of food and the increase of mankind, he has prevented one additional 
tax, or taken off one oppressive duty, that he has made a single rich 
man retrench one article at his table, that he has made him keep a 
dog or a horse the less, or part with a single vice, arguing from 
a mathematical admeasurement of the size of the earth, and the 
number of inhabitants it can contain, he shall have my perfect leave 
to disclaim the right of the poor to subsistence, and to tie them down 
by severe penalties to their good behaviour on the same profound prin¬ 
ciples. But why does Mr. Malthus practise his demonstrations on 
the poor only ? Why are they to have a perfect system of rights and 
duties prescribed to them ? I do not see why they alone should be 
put to live on these metaphysical board-wages, why they should be 
forced to submit to a course of abstraction ; or why it should be meat 
and drink to them, more than to others, to do the will of God. 
Mr. Malthus’s gospel is preached only to the poor!—Even if I 
approved of our author’s plan, I should object to the principle on 
which it is founded. The parson of the parish, when a poor man 
comes to be married—No, not so fast. The author does not say, 
whether the lecture he proposes is to be read to the poor only, or to 
all ranks of people. Would it not sound oddly, if when the squire, 
who is himself worth a hundred thousand pounds, is going to be 
married to the rector’s daughter, who is to have fifty, the curate 
should read them a formal lecture on their obligation to maintain their 
own children, and not turn them on the parish ? Would it be 
necessary to go through the form of the address, when an amorous 
couple of eighty presented themselves at the altar ? If the admoni¬ 
tion were left to the parson’s own discretion, what affronts would he 
not subject himself to, from his neglect of old maids, and super¬ 
annuated widows, and from his applying himself familiarly to the 
little shopkeeper, or thriving mechanic ? Well then let us suppose 
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that a very poor hard-working man comes to be married, and that the 
clergyman can take the liberty with him: he is to warn him first 
against fornication, and in the next place against matrimony. These 
are the two greatest sins which a poor man can commit, who can 
neither be supposed to keep his wife, nor his girl. Mr. Malthus, 
however, does not think them equal: for he objects strongly to a 
country fellow’s marrying a girl whom he has debauched, or, as the 
phrase is, making an honest woman of her, as aggravating the crime, 
because by this means the parish will probably have three or four 
children to maintain instead of one. However, as it seems rather too 
late to recommend fornication or any thing else to a man who is 
actually come to be married (he must be a strange sawney who could 
turn back at the church-door after bringing a pretty rosy girl to hear 
a lecture on the principle of population) it is most natural to suppose 
that he would marry the young woman in spite of this principle. 
Here then he errs in the face of a precise warning, and should be left 
to the punishment of nature^ the punishment of severe want. When 
he begins to feel the consequences of his error, all parish assistance is 
to be rigidly denied him, and the interests of humanity imperiously 
require that all other assistance should be withheld from him, or most 
sparingly administered. In the mean time to reconcile him to this 
treatment, and let him see that he has nobody to complain of but 
himself, the parson of the parish comes to him with the certificate of 
his marriage, and a copy of the warning he had given him at the time, 
by which he is taught to know that the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God, had doomed him and his family to starve for disobeying 
their repeated admonitions; that he had no claim of right to the 
smallest portion of food beyond what his labour would actually pur¬ 
chase ; and that he ought to kiss the feet and lick the dust off the 
shoes of him, who gave him a reprieve from the just sentence which 
the laws of God and nature had passed upon him. To make this 
clear to him, it would be necessary to put the Essay on Population 
into his hands, to instruct him in the nature of a geometrical and 
arithmetical series, in the necessary limits to population from the size 
of the earth, and here would come in Mr. Malthus’s plan of educa¬ 
tion for the poor, writing, arithmetic, the use of the globes, &c. for 
the purpose of proving to them the necessity of their being starved. 
It cannot be supposed that the poor man (what with his poverty and 
what with being priest-ridden) should be able to resist this body of 
evidence, he would open his eyes to his error, and * would submit to 
the sufferings that were absolutely irremediable with the fortitude of a 
man, and the resignation of a Christian.’ He and his family might 
then be sent round the parish in a starving condition, accompanied by 
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the constables and quondam overseers of the poor, to see that no 
person, blind to ‘ the interests of humanity,* practised upon them the 
abominable deception of attempting to relieve their remediless suffer¬ 
ings, and by the parson of the parish to point out to the spectators the 
inevitable consequences of sinning against the laws of God and man. 
By celebrating a number of these Auto da fes yearly in every parish, 
the greatest publicity would be given to the principle of population, 

‘ the strict line of duty would be pointed out to every man,* enforced 
by the most powerful sanctions, justice and humanity would flourish, 
they would be understood to signify that the poor have no right to 
live by their labour, and that the feelings of compassion and bene¬ 
volence are best shewn by denying them charity, the poor would no 
longer be dependent on the rich, the rich could no longer wish to 
reduce the poor into a more complete subjection to their will, all 
causes of contention, of jealousy, and of irritation would have ceased 
between them, the struggle would be over, each class would fulfil the 
task assigned by heaven, the rich would oppress the poor without 
remorse, the poor would submit to oppression with a pious gratitude 
and resignation, the greatest harmony would prevail between the 
government and the people, there would be no longer any seditions, 
tumults, complaints, petitions, partisans of liberty, or tools of power, 
no grumbling, no repining, no discontented men of talents proposing 
reforms, and frivolous remedies, but we should all have the same 
gaiety and lightness of heart, and the same happy spirit of resignation 
that a man feels when he is seized with the plague, who thinks no 
more of the physician, but knows that his disorder is without cure. 
The best laid schemes are subject, however, to unlucky reverses. 
Some such seem to lie in the way of that pleasing Euthanasia, and 
contented submission to the grinding law of necessity, projected by 
Mr. Malthus. We might never reach the philosophic temper of the 
inhabitants of modern Greece and Turkey in this respect. Many 
little things might happen to interrupt our progress, if we were put 
into ever so fair a train. For instance, the men might perhaps be 
talked over by the parson, and their understandings being convinced 
by the geometrical and arithmetical ratios, or at least so far puzzled, 
that they would have nothing to say for themselves, they might 
prepare to submit to their fate with a tolerable grace. But I am 
afraid that the women might prove refractory. They never will 
hearken to reason, and are much more governed by their feelings than 
by calculations. While the husband was instructing his wife in the 
principles of population, she might probably answer that she did not 
see why her children should starve when the squire's lady, or the 
parson's lady kept half a dozen lap-dogs, and that it was but the 
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other day that being at the hall, or the parsonage house, she heard 
Miss declare that not one of the brood that were just littered should 
be drowned—It was so inhuman to kill the poor little things—Surely 
the children of the poor are as good as puppy-dogs I Was it not a 
week ago that the rector had a new pack of terriers sent down, and 
did I not hear the squire swear a tremendous oath, that he would 
have Mr. Such-a-one’s fine hunter, if it cost him a hundred guineas ? 
Half that sum would save us from ruin.—After this curtain-lecture, 
I conceive that the husband might begin to doubt the force of the 
demonstrations he had read and heard, and the next time his clerical 
monitor came, might pluck up courage to question the matter with 
him; and as we of the male sex, though dull of apprehension, are 
not slow at taking a hint, and can draw tough inferences from it, it is 
not impossible but the parson might be gravelled. In consequence of 
these accidents happening more than once, it would be buzzed about 
that the laws of God and nature, on which so many families had 
been doomed to starve, were not so clear as had been pretended. 
This would soon get wind among the mob: and at the next grand 
procession of the Penitents of famine, headed by Mr, Malthus in 
person, some discontented man of talents, who could not bear the 
distresses of others with the fortitude of a man and the resignation of 
a Christian, might undertake to question Mr. Malthus, whether the 
laws of nature or of God, to which he had piously sacrificed so many 
victims, signified any thing more than the limited extent of the earth, 
and the natural impossibility of providing for more than a limited 
number of human beings; and whether those laws could be justly 
put in force, to the very letter, while the actual produce of the earth, 
by being better husbanded, or more equally distributed, or given to 
men and not to beasts, might maintain in comfort double the number 
that actually existed, and who, not daring to demand a fair pro¬ 
portion of the produce of their labour, humbly crave charity, and are 
refused out of regard to the interests of justice and humanity. Our 
philosopher, at this critical juncture not being able to bring into 
the compass of a few words all the history, metaphysics, morality and 
divinity, or all the intricacies, subtleties, and callous equivocations 
contained in his quarto volume, might hesitate and be confounded— 
his own feelings and prejudices might add to his perplexity—his 
interrogator might persist in his question—the mob might become 
impatient for an answer, and not finding one to their minds, might 
proceed to extremities. Our unfortunate Essayist (who by that time 
would have become a bishop) might be ordered to the lamp-post, 
and his book committed to the flames.—I tremble to think of what 
would follow:—the poor laws would be again renewed, and the poor 
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no longer doomed to starve by the laws of God and nature ! Some 
such, I apprehend, might be the consequence of attempting to enforce 
the abolition of the poor-laws, the extinction of private charity, and of 
instructing the poor in their metaphysical rights. In a few years 
time it is probable, however, that no such consequences would follow. 
In that time, if Mr. Malthus's systematic ardour will let him wait so 
long, they may be gradually crushed low enough in the scale of 
existence to be ripe for the ironical benefits, and sarcastic instruction 
prepared for them. Mr. Malthus says, 

‘The scanty relief granted to persons in distress, the capricious and 
insulting manner in which it is sometimes distributed by the over¬ 
seers, and the natural and becoming pride not yet quite extinct among 
the peasantry of England, have deterred the more thinking and 
virtuous part of them, from venturing on marriage, without some 
better prospect of maintaining their families, than mere parish 
assistance. The desire of bettering our condition and the fear of 
making it worse, like the vis medicatrix natura in physics, is the vis 
medicatrix reipuhlicd in politics, and is continually counteracting the 
disorders arising from narrow human institutions. In spite of the 
prejudices in favour of population, and the direct encouragements to 
marriage from the poor laws, it operates as a preventive check to 
increase; and happy for this country is it that it does so.' 

If then this natural repugnance in the poor to subject themselves to 
the necessity of parish relief has ceased to operate, must it not be 
owing to extreme distress, or to the degradation of character, con¬ 
sequent upon it ? How does Mr. Malthus propose to remedy this ? 
By subjecting them to severe distress, and teaching them patience under 
their st^erings. But the rational desire of bettering our condition and 
the fear of making it worse is not increased by its being made worse. 
The standard of our notions of decency and comfort is not raised by 
a familiarity with unmitigated wretchedness, nor is the love of 
independence heightened by insults, and contempt, and by a formal 
mockery of the principles of justice and humanity. On the previous 
habits and character of the people, it is, however, that tlie degree of 
misery incurred always depends, as far as relates to themselves. The 
consequence of an effectual abolition of the poor laws would be all the 
immediate misery that would be produced, aggravated by the additional 
depression, and proneness to misery in the lower classes, and a beautiful 
petrefaction of all the common feelings of human nature in the higher 
ones. Finally, I agree with Mr. Malthus, that, ‘if, as in Ireland 
and in Spain, and many of the southern countries, the people be in so 
degraded a state, as to propagate their species like brutes, it matters 
little, whether they have poor laws or not. Misery in all its 
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various forms must be the predominant check to their increase: 
and with, or without poor laws, no stretch of human ingenuity and 
exertion could rescue the people from the most extreme poverty and 
wretchedness/ 

As to the metaphysical subtleties, by which Mr. Malthus endeavours 
to prove that we ought systematically to visit the sins of the father on 
the children, and keep up the stock of vice and misery in the family 
(from which it would follow, that the children of thieves and robbers 
ought either to be hanged outright, or at least brought up in such a 
manner as to ensure their following the fate of their parents) I feci 
and know my own superiority on that ground so well, that it would 
be ungenerous to push it farther. Mr. Malthus has a curious chapter 
on old maids. He might have written one on suicides, and another 
on prostitutes. As far as the question of population is concerned, 
they are certainly of more service to the community, because they 
tempt others to follow their example, whereas an old maid is a 
beacon to frighten others into matrimony. But this, says our author, 
is owing to unjust prejudice. I shall give the reader some of his 
arguments, as otherwise he might not guess at them. 

‘It is not enough to abolish all the positive institutions which 
encourage population; but we must endeavour, at the same time, to 
correct the prevailing opinions, which have the same, or perhaps even 
a more powerful, effect. The matron who has reared a family of ten or 
twelve children, and whose sons, perhaps, may be fighting the battles 
of their country, is apt to think that society owes her much; and 
this imaginary debt, society is, in general, fully inclined to acknow¬ 
ledge. But if the subject be fairly considered, and the respected 
matron weighed in the scales of justice against the neglected old maid, 
it is possible that the matron might kick the beam. She will appear 
rather in the character of a monopolist, than of a great benefactor to 
the state. If she had not married and had so many children, other 
members of the society might have enjoyed this satisfaction ; and 
there is no particular reason for supposing that her sons would fight 
better for their country than the sons of other women. She has 
therefore rather subtracted from, than added to, the happiness of the 
other part of society. The old maid, on the contrary, has exalted 
others by depressing herself. Her self-denial has made room for 
another marriage, without any additional distress; and she has not, 
like the generality of men, in avoiding one error, fallen into its 
opposite. She has really and truly contributed more to the happiness 
of the rest of the society arising from the pleasures of marriage, than 
if she had entered into this union herself, and had besides portioned 
twenty maidens with a hundred pounds each; whose particular 
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happiness would have been balanced, either by an increase in the 
general difficulties of rearing children and getting employment, or by 
the necessity of celibacy in twenty oiljer maidens somewhere else. 
Like the truly benevolent man in an irremediable scarcity, she has 
diminished her own consumption, instead of raising up a few particular 
people, by pressing down the rest. On a fair comparison, therefore, 
she seems to have a better founded claim to the gratitude of society 
than the matron. Whether we could always completely sympathize 
with the motives of her conduct, has not much to do with the 
question. The particular motive which influenced the matron to 
marry, was certainly not the good of her country. To refuse a 
proper tribute of respect to the old maid, because she was not directly 
influenced in her conduct by the desire of conferring on society a 
certain benefit, which, though it must undoubtedly exist, must 
necessarily be so diffused as to be invisible to her, is in the highest 
degree impolitic and unjust. It is expecting a strain of virtue beyond 
humanity. If we never reward any persons with our approbation, 
but those who are exclusively influenced by motives of general 
benevolence, this powerful encouragement to do good actions will not 
be very often called into exercise.* 

Mr. Malthus would make an excellent superior of a convent of 
nuns of the Order of Population.—The better to remove what he 
considers as an unjust stigma on old maids; he has endeavoured to 
set one on married women. He would persuade every one to look 
upon his mother as a person of bad character. He would pass an 
act of bastardy on every mother’s son of us; and prove that we 
come into the world without a proper license (from him) merely to 
gratify the coarse, selfish, immoral propensities of our parents. Till 
however he can do away the filial relation, or the respect attached 
to it, or 80 contrive it that all men should be *born of a virgin* 
contrary to all our experience, it will I believe be impossible to get 
rid of the unjust prejudice against old maids, or to place them on a 
level with married women. Mr. Malthus has gone the wrong way 
to ingratiate himself with the mothers of families: but he has not 
taken his measures ill. He knows that the partiality and favours of 
such persons are generally confined to run in their own low, narrow, 
domestic channels. But this is not the case with those reverend 
persons, to whom he pays his court. He knows that their bounty 
is not confined by any such selfish limits, it flows liberally to all, 
and they have the best chance of sharing in it, who endeavour to 
indemnify them for their personal sacrifices, or the ridicule of the 
world by a succession of little agreeable attentions, or by offering 
theoretical incense to their virtue and merit. 
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* It is perfectly absurd as well as unjust, that a giddy girl of sixteen 
should, because she is married, be considered by the forms of society 
as the protector of women of thirty, should come first into the room, 
should be assigned the highest place at table, and be the prominent 
figure to whom the attentions of the company are more particularly 
addressed/—Not more absurd than that a child or an ideot should 
be a king, or that a grave man of fifty should call a young coxcomb, 
My lord. Our sophist would overturn all the established order of 
society with his out-of-the-way principles.—Mr. Malthus has huddled 
into the same chapter his attack on the monopoly made by the 
married women of the men, and his defence of the monopoly of corn 
by farmers and others. It is the last passage I shall quote, though 
there are many others worthy of rebuke. 

‘ In some conversations with labouring men during the late 
scarcities, I confess that I was to the last degree disheartened, at 
observing their inveterate prejudices on the subject of grain; and I 
felt very strongly the almost absolute incompatibility of a government 
really free, with such a degree of ignorance. The delusions are of 
such a nature, that, if acted upon, they must, at all events, be 
repressed by force: and it is extremely difficult to give such a 
power to the government as will be sufficient at all times for this 
purpose, without the risk of its being employed improperly, and 
endangering the liberty of the subject. And this reflection cannot 
but be disheartening to every friend to freedom, 

‘It is of the very utmost importance, that the gentlemen of the 
country, and particularly the clergy, should not, from ignorance, 
aggravate the evils of scarcity every time that it unfortunately occurs. 
During the late dearths, half of the gentlemen and clergymen in the 
kingdom richly deserved to have been prosecuted for sedition. 
After inflaming the minds of the common people against the farmers 
and corn-dealers, by the manner in which they talked of them, or 
preached about them, it was but a feeble antidote to the poison which 
they had infused, coldly to observe, that however the poor might be 
oppressed or cheated, it was their duty to keep the peace. It was 
little better than Antonyms repeated declaration, that the con¬ 
spirators were all honourable men; which did not save either their 
houses or their persons from the attacks of the mob. Political 
economy is perhaps the only science of which it might be said, that 
the ignorance of it is not merely a deprivation of good, but produces 
great positive evil.* 

I shall accompany this passage with an extract from the Author’s 
first edition and leave it to the reader to apply the hint of 
Antony’s speech to whom he thinks fit. 
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* It very rarely happens that the nominal price of labour universally 
falls ; but we well know that it frequently remains the same, while 
the nominal price of provisions has been gradually increasing. This 
is, in effect, a real fall in the price of labour; and during this period, 
the condition of the lower orders of the community must gradually 
grow worse and worse. But the farmers and the capitalists are 
growing rich from the real cheapness of labour. Their increased 
capitals enable them to employ a greater number of men. Work 
therefore may be plentiful; and the price of labour would consequently 
rise. But the want of freedom in the market of labour, which occurs 
more or less in all communities, either from parish laws, or the more 
general cause of the facility of combination among the rich, and its 
difficulty among the poor, oj^crates to prevent the price of labour from 
rising at the natural period, and keeps it down some time longer ; 
perhaps, till a year of scarcity, when the clamour is too loud, and the 
necessity too apparent to be resisted. 

‘ The true cause of the advance in the price of labour is thus 
concealed; and the rich affect to grant it as an act of compassion and 
favour to the poor, in consideration of a year of scarcity; and when 
plenty returns, indulge themselves in the most unreasonable of all 
complaints, that the price does not again fall; when a little reflection 
would shew them, that it must have risen long before, but from an 
unjust conspiracy of their own.^ 


THE END 
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NOTES 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ACTION 

Hazlitt’s first book, begun while he was a student at the Unitarian New College at 
Hackney, persevered with after his memorable meeting with Coleridge in 1798 (see 
* My First Acquaintance with Poets *), laid aside when his ambition turned from being 
a metaphysician to being a painter, and eventually completed in his twenty-sixth year 
and published a year later. He remained attached to it throughout his life, and on 
two occasions explains and simplifies the nature of the argument—first, in 1819, in 
A Letter to William Cifford^ and, second, in 1828, in a dialogue in The New Monthly 
Magazine entitled ‘ Self-Love and Benevolence.* No second edition of the book was 
called for in his own lifetime, but that which his son issued in 1836 (see Bibliographical 
Note) claimed to be ‘ considerably improved from marginal corrections in the Author’s 
copy.* The differences are noted below. 

The punctuation follows that of the first edition, as corrected (and presumably 
endorsed) by Hazlitt in his ‘ Errata * list. 

PAG! 

3. ^ By a long tract of time,* etc. Quotation unidentified. 

8. 1 . 8. * If it be stated with tolerable accuracy * omitted in second edition. 

11. An airy, notional good. Cf. 

*-fugitive theme 

Of my pursuing verse, ideal shade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made.* 

Prior, Solomon, or the Vanity of the World, i. 15-17. 

12. Impcnondl feeling. Cf. Table-Talk, ‘On Familiar Style* : *I am fastidious in 

this respect, and would almost as soon coin the currency of the realm as counter¬ 
feit the King’s English. I never invented or gave a new and unauthorised 
meaning to any word but one single one (the term impersonal applied to 
feelings) and that was in an abstruse metaphysical discussion to express a very 
difficult distinction.* 

14. Note. Usher. James Usher’s (1720-1772) An Introduction to the Theory of the 

Human Mind, was published in 1771. 

15. ‘ 7 bate to Jill a book,* etc. Unidentified. 

17. * Lean pensioners.* ‘Poor pensioner* is Young’s, Night Thoughts, i. 67. 

24. Smith and others. Adam Smith (1723-1790), whose Theory of Moral Sentiments, 

published in 1759, is referred to by Hazlitt later. 

25. Note. * Eros, thou yet behold*st me,* etc. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 14. i. 

26. Note. Rousseau . . . not a Frenchman. Rousseau was born at Geneva, 

whither his ancestors had removed from Paris as far back as 1529. 

30. 1. 8 from bottom. * 1 request * in second edition. 

31. Note. Berkeley’s Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, published in 1709. 

35. Note, last line. * This account is, however, but very crude and unsatisfactory * 

in second edition. 
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42. Last line. * There is a confirmation of the account here given in the fact that ’ 

in second edition. 

43. Junius has remarked^ etc. In his letter to George iii. (Dec. 19, 1769). 

45. * s)>ort-lived pleasure^* etc. Cf. 

‘-O fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes.’ 

Paradise Lost, x. 741-42. 

Note. * The perception of similitude in dissimilitude ... is the great spring 
of the activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. From this principle the 
direction of the sexual appetite, and all the passions connected with it, take 
their origin.* Preface to Lyrical Ballads (2nd edition, 1801). 

46. 1 . 10. ‘ To add that ’ and ‘ that * in next line but one are omitted in second 

edition. 

7 be Essay on the Inequality of Mankind. Rousseau’s Discours sur Vorigine et les 
fondemenis de Vin^galiU parmi les bommes, 1755. 

1 do not think 1 should illustrate, etc. It was this passage, according to * Self-Love 
and Benevolence,’ that ‘ Southey said at the time was something between 
the manner of Milton’s prose-works and Jeremy Taylor.’ 

’ Faithful remembrancer.* Cowper, On the Receipt of My Mother*s Picture, 11. 

* IIis high endeavour,* etc. Cowper, The Task, v. 901. 

The System of Nature. Hazlitt wrongly attributes to Jean Baptiste de Mirabaud 
(1675-1760) the Systhme de la Nature of Baron d’Holbach (1723-1789), 
published in 1770. 

50. Hartley. David llartley (1705-1757), whose Observations on Man, containing 

his "famous principle of the Association of Ideas, appeared in 1749. 

Helvetius. Claude Adrien Helvitius (1715-1771), whose famous work De 
L*Esprit appeared in 1758. 

Note. Butler in the Preface to his Sermons. The Fifteen Sermons preached at 
the Rolls Chapel were published in 1726. 

51. 1 . 13 from bottom. ’This is the whole extent and compass,’ etc., in second 

edition. 

53. 1 . 9. ‘I hope I shall be pardoned tome inconsistencies,’ etc., in second edition. 

55. 1 . 6. * From these several considerations taken together,’ etc., in second edition. 

56. 1 . 27. The footnote on p. 58, * The method taken by Hartley,’ etc., forms the 

conclusion of this paragraph in the second edition. 

57. As has been explained, etc. An imperfect sentence, unaltered in the second edition. 

58. 1 . 9. The footnote on pp. 59-60 is inserted in the text as a separate paragraph 

at this point in the second edition. 

59. 1 . 20. ‘ Perhaps a better way to discover,’ etc., in second edition. 

Note. Sir Kcnclm Digby’s (1603-1665) Observations upon Religio Medici were 
published in 1643, and were afterwards frequently reprinted in editions of that 
work. 

62. Note. Published in 1780. 

63. Mr. Mackintosh in bis lectures. The lectures of James (afterwards Sir James) 

Mackintosh (1765-1832), ‘ On the Law of Nature and Nations,’ thirty-nine in 
number, were delivered at Lincoln’s Inn Hall from February to June, 1799. 
See The Spirit of the Age. 

65. 1 . 15. * Clearly, nothing of this has aught to do,’ etc., in second edition. 

66. ’ In subduing,* etc. Othello, i. 3. 112. 

67. T. Cooper of Manchester. 'Fhoinas Cooper, M.D. (1759-1840), natural 

philosopher, lawyer, and politician, the friend of Joseph Priestley. 
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PAGl 

69. * Sentir est pemer* This well-known aphorism of the Sensational School it 

attributed to Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836). 

'•More drossy and divisible.* Dryden, The Hind and the Panther^ i. 319. 

70. Note. Condillac. Etienne de Condillac {1715-1780), whose TraiH des 

Sensations appeared in 1754. 

Note. The book De I*Esprit. See ante^ note to p. 50. 

Note. * Me void,' etc. tmile, Liv. iv. {Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard), 

72. Last line of footnote. * End of the second, or beginning of the third volume,* 

in second edition. 

73. 'Discourse of reason.* Hamlet, i, 2. 150. 

80. * theory of Moral Sentiments.* Published in 1759. 

81. Don Quixote. See Part I., Book in., chaps. 25 and 26. 

85. The plan which I have be^un. To be carried to completion, presumably, in the 
History of English Philosophy; of which such portions as were achieved, or 
survive, will be found in the next volume. 


FREE THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Hazlitt’s second book, published (to the alarm of Charles Lamb) at its author’s 
expense. Cf. the opinions expressed in it with those of The Life of Napoleon of 
twenty-two years later. 

PAGE 

95. The Old Opposition. That section of the Opposition which had continued to 

follow Fox from the Whig secession of 1794 to the Peace of Amiens. 

96. * There is wisdom* etc. Proverbs xv. 22. 

The late administrations. Pitt’s second ministry. Pitt died on Jan. 23, 1806, 
and Fox became Foreign Secretary in the Ministry of ‘ All the Talents.’ 

97. Mr. Addington. Henry Addington (1757-1844), created Viscount Sidmouth 

in 1805, was Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer during the 
peace negotiations. 

Came home to the bosoms, etc. Unacknowledged, from Dedication, Bacon’s 
Essays. Cf. Burke : ‘ This plan ... is laid, not in official formality, not in 
airy speculation, but in real life, and in human nature ; in what “ comes home 
(as Bacon says) to the business and bosoms of men.” ’ Speech on Economical 
Reform, given by Hazlitt in The Eloquence of the British Senate, 

99. * The unconquerable will,* etc. Paradise Lost, i. 106-9. 

* The still small voice,* etc. i Kings xix. 12. 

100. * Fountain of blood.* Cf. St. Mark v. 29. 

101. To come down souse. Cf. Burke on Junius: * But while I expected from this 

daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him still rising higher, and coming 
down souse upon both houses of parliament.’ Speech on the Criminal Laws, 
given by Hazlitt in The Eloquence of the British Senate. 

The incautious surrender of Malta. By the treaty of Amiens (1802) Malta was 
restored to the Knights of St. John. By the first Peace of Paris (1814) it was 
given to England. 

One to whose authority, etc. Few people at the time recognised the importance 
of Malta to Great Britain. Lord Nelson himself spoke slightingly of it, and so 
did Pitt. (Orations on the French War, Everyman’s Library, p. 423.) 

102 . * Against infection,* etc. Richard II., 11. i. 44. 

104. * Another Iliad of woes.* Burke’s Regicide Peace (Select Works, ed. Payne, 
p. 116). Cf. ’From hence those tears, that Ilium of our woe.’ Dryden’s 
The medal^ 67. 
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105. * Bow their crested pride* * Crested pride' it Gray't, The Bard^ i. i. 

106. 7 be partition of Poland. In 1795. Suwarroff, the Russian general, stormed 

Ismael on Dec. 11, 1790, and Warsaw on Nov. 4, 1794. 

107. * 7 be ft bad long insulted the slavery of Europe* etc, Cf. 7 he Life of Napoleon^ 

vol. XIII. of the present edition, p. 46. 

108. Had not Austria^ etc. Precipitated, he means, by the subsidising policy of Pitt. 

The battle of Austcrlitz (Dec. 2, 1805) completely crushed Austria. 

7 be character of Mr. Pitt, etc. This ‘character* is a favourite with Hazlitt. 
He reprints it in The Eloquence of the British Senate, in 7 be Round Table, 
and in Political Essays. 

109. 7 be fog and haxe. A phrase of Burke's (Reflections on the Revolution in France, 

ed. Payne, p. 55). 

Note. IVhen Mr. Fox last summer. On June 21, 1805. Sec Hansard’s Pari. 
Debates, v. 542. 

110. Described by Hobbes. Behemoth (Works, ed. Molcsworth, vi. 240). 

112. ‘ Not matchless,* etc. Paradise Lost, vi. 341-42. 

* And in its liquid texture,* etc. Paradise Lost, vi. 348-49. 

Note. Hazlitt printed this essay (of Coleridge's) in Political Essays under the 
title of ‘ Pitt and Buonaparte.* 

114. * Some happier island,* etc. Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 106-8. 

115. ‘ Virtue ts not their habit,* etc. Burke’s Regicide Peace (ed. Payne, p. 105). 

116. ‘ Lay the fault upon themselves* etc. Cf. Julius Casar, i. 2. 140. 

* Dull as her lakes* etc. Goldsmith's The Traveller, 312. 

117. * When, Strips,* etc. Goldsmith's The Traveller, 355-60. 

*They think there is nothing real* etc. ‘They think there is nothing worth 
pursuit, but that which they can handle; which they can measure with a 
two-foot rule; which they can tell upon two fingers.' Burke’s Regicide 
Peace (ed. Payne, p. 105). 


PREFACE TO AN ABRIDGMENT OF ‘THE LIGHT 
OF NATURE PURSUED* 

The first four volumes of Abraham Tucker's (1705-1774) The Light of Nature 
Pursued were published under the name of * Edward Search ' in 1768, the remaining 
three, edited by his daughter, appearing posthumously in 1778. 

Hazlitt's ambition to abridge, and add to the public for, this work must have been 
an early one, as we judge from his preface. A letter to Willianv Godwin bearing on 
the publication, which may be read in conjunction with others printed in the present 
editor's Life, is as follows ; 

• Wem, Janr 1806. 

* Dear Sir,—I inclose this for you in a parcel conveying to Johnson all that 
remains of Mr. Search after the caput mortuum is taken away. I have done my 
job quicker, & with less trouble, than I expected, & indeed 1 have done it better 
than I expected. I have written a note to Johnson giving him an account of my 
performance, but as 1 did not expect to get a letter in answer from him for some 
months to come, 1 did not request any : & my reason for troubling you at present 
is to request that you would, i.e., “ at some convenient St leisure hour," by the 
time that you suppose Johnson has quite forgot the subject, just remind him of it; 

if he is satisfied with what I have done, say something about the price. This, if 
you will give me leave, I will leave entirely to you. 1 should however be glad, as 
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I imagine he will be in no hurry about the publication, if he could advance me 
half the money out of hand, or indeed I should have no objection to the whole, 
if this is not considered as contrary to order. As I suppose it will be expected that 
I should overlook the press, I shdl cither be in town myself time enough to do 
this, or get some one else. Will you favour me with a line on the subject, when 
you have got through all delays and difficulties ? 

* With compliments to Mrs. Godwin, I remain your obliged friend & servant, 

W. Hazlitt. 

* If you should sec Lamb, will you tell him that I expected to have heard from 
him before this ? * 


PAGE 

121. Without sufferings etc. Apparently a kind of legal formula, as in Hall's 

Chronicles (Henry v. 70 o.) : * that we suffre harm or diminucion in person 
estate worship or goods.' 

* Not sicklied 0'^,' etc. Hamlet, iir. i. 85. 

122. ‘ 7 he image of bis mind.* Cf. 


* An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain.' 

The Excursion, i. 145-46; 

and see note, post, p. 147. 


123. John Buncle. See vol. iv. pp. 51--57 {The Round Table). 

* His unrivalled power of illustration.* Sec the Preface to Paley's Moral 
Philosophy. 

127. * Petrific mace.* * Death with his mace pctrific.' Paradise Lost, x. 294. 

128. Note. Mr. Horne Tooke. John Horne 1‘ookc (1736-1812), philologist and 

politician. His ‘ etymological system' was contained in his Diversions of 
Purley, of which Part I appeared in 1786, and another edition containing 
Part II was issued to subscribers in 1798-1805. Hazlitt was acquainted with 
him at this date through Godwin and Holcroft, and in The Spirit of the Age 
gives an account of his parties at Wimbledon, which he doubtless attended. 
Note. ' Just such shard-born beetle things.* 


* Such souls as Shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buz to heaven with ev'ning wings; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance; 


They know not beings, and but hate a name . . .' 

Drydcn, The Hind and the Panther, i. 321- 25. 

A typical modification has taken place in the 6rst line, by association with ' The 
shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums '; Macbeth, iii. 2. 42. 

Note. Promontory of noses. Tristram Shandy, Slawkenbcrgius's Tale. 

Note. Andrew Paraeus*s. Ambrose Paraeus's * Solution of noses * is in 
Tristram Shandy, Book in. chap, xxxviii. 

Note. * It is as absurd* etc. Diversions (ed. R. Taylor, i860, p. 19). 

Note. * Vicariously torturing and defacing.* Burke on the Revolutionary 
philosophers: * Not being able to revenge themselves on God, they have a 
delight in vicariously defacing, degrading, torturing, and tearing in pieces 
his image in man.' Regicide Peace (ed. Payne, p. 119). 
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130. Hu chapter on consciousness. Book 111. chap. i. of Hazlitt’s abridgment, 

‘ Independent Exiitence of Mind.* 

131. Soame Jenyns^s argument. Sec Disquisition vii. [IVorkSy 1790, 111. 258 et seq.). 
The argument is, however, controverted by Soame Jenyns (1704-87). 

134. Vanityy educationy death. Book v. chaps, iii. v. and vi. 

The Vision. Book iii. chap. xii. 

Note. There is one argumenty etc. De SenectutCy Cap. xix. 


ADVERTISEMENT, ETC., FROM ‘THE ELOQUENCE 
OF THE BRITISH SENATE’ 

All the biographical and critical notes, introductory to the selected Speeches, are 
here reproduced, except (i) a few which consist merely of dates, and (2) the ‘ charac¬ 
ters’ of Chatham, Burke, Fox and Pitt. The last-named of these had already 
appeared in Free Thoughts on Public Affairs; the others were republished 
by Hailitt in Political Essaysy and will be found in vol. vii. of the present 
edition. 

Where there arc two notes on the same speaker, they have been printed together 
under the same heading. 

PAOt 

139. The mighty dead. Thomson, The Seasonsy Winter, 432. 

Garrick and Betterton and Quin. See The Round Tabhy vol. iv., pp. 156-58. 

* Who strut and fret* etc. Macbetby v. 5. 25. 

140. * Wherein I saw them* etc. Hamlety i. 4. 49. 

‘ Set the imprisoned wranglers free again.* Cowper, The Tasky Book iv. 34. 

141. * The things themselves* etc. 

* The things we know arc neither rich nor rare.* 

Pope, Prologue to the SatireSy 171. 

143. Sir Edward Coke. The speech selected was delivered on a Motion for Supply 
Aug. 5, 1625. On a phrase of Coke’s * to petition the King rather for a logtque 
than a rbetorique hand,’ Hazlitt has the following note : 

‘ This mode of expression seems natural enough to any one who was familiar 
with Cicero’s description of the difference between logic and rhetoric, and 
who knew that most of his hearers either were, or would be thought, equally 
learned. It was a convenient short-hand language to those who were hardly 
ever accustomed to think or speak but in classical allusions, and which no one 

could affect to misunderstand without first exposing his own ignorance:_it 

was a sort of word to the wise. So that its being abrupt and far-fetched 
would be a recommendation of it, and would even give it an air of simplicity 
with men of deep learning, as being more in the way of their habitual and 
favourite train of ideas. But this stile, which may be called the abstruse or 
pedantic, is soon exploded when knowledge becomes more generally diffused, 
and the pretension to it universal: when there are few persons who profess to 
be very learned, and none are contented to be thought entirely ignorant; 
when every one who can read is a critic; when the reputation of taste and good 
Mnse is not confined to an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin authors, and 
it is not thought necessary to a man’s understanding an eloquent discourse, or 
even to his making one, that he should ever have read a definition either of 
logic or rhetoric.* 
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143. Mr. Burke*s famous Bill. For the better security of the independence oi 
Parliament and the economical reformation of the civil and other establish¬ 
ments. Hazlitt included in his selections Burke’s great speech (Feb. 11, 
1780) introducing the Bill. 

145. Sir John Elliott. Speech on Public Affairs, June 3^ 1628. 

A certain political writer. Cobbett presumably. 

Edmund Waller. The speech referred to in the first paragraph was on the Supply, 
April 22, 1640; that referred to in the second paragraph a speech praying 
for a mitigation of the sentence passed upon him by Parliament, July 4,1643. 

147. Dr. Joseph Hall. A speech in defence of the Church and Clergy, 1641. 
Bulstrode Whitlocke. The speech referred to in the second paragraph was on 

changing the old Law style, Feb. 1641. 

* Their ideas seemed to lie like substances in the brain* Cf. 

’ Deep feelings had impressed 
So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances^ whose presence 
Perplexed the bodily sense.’ 

Wordsworth, The Excursion^ i. 136-39. 

The Excursion was published in 1814, seven years later than the present date; 
Hazlitt was therefore presumably quoting lines which he heard recited by the 
poet during his stay in the Lakes in 1803. 

148. Oliver Cromwell. Hazlitt gives the brief speech in the House of Commons on Dec. 

9, 1644, another small fragment, and Cromwell’s speech dissolving the second 
Protectorate Parliament (Feb. 4, 1658). In the last, to the passage * I can 
say, in the presence of God, in comparison with whom we are but like poor 
creeping ants, I would have been glad to have lived under my wood side, to 
have kept a flock of sheep, rather than, undertook such a government as this,’ 
he attaches a footnote : ‘ How beautiful and eloquent 1 ’ To a later passage 
in the same speech, ‘ God knows, I took it upon the conditions expressed in 
the government, and I did think we had been upon a foundation, and upon a 
bottom,’ the footnote is: * This is something like the style of Sir Hugh 
Evans, in Shakespear.’ 

John Thurloe. Speech in vindication of the Bill to tax Royalists (1656). 

149. Richard Cromwell. Speech on the Meeting of Parliament (1658). 

Charles II, Speech on the second Meeting of Parliament, May 8, 1661. 

Lord Bristol. Speech on the Test Act, March 15, 1672. 

150. Earl of Caernarvon. Speech on the impeachment of Lord Danby, Dec. 23. 1678. 
Henry Booth. Speech on putting certain Justices out of commission (1681). 

151. John.^ Lord Somers. Hazlitt gives the speeches of Somers, Lord Nottingham, 

Sir George Treby and Sir Robert Howard on the Abdication of Tames 11. 
(1688). 

In contempt of the people.* Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (ed. 
Payne, p. 17). 

152. Sir John Knight. Speech against the proposal for naturalising foreign pro- 

testants, March 1694. Knight was member for Bristol 1692-1695, plotted for 
the restoration of James and died in obscurity in 1718. 

153. * Metaphysical aid.' Macbeth^ i. 5. 30. 

* Non lency* etc. Ovid, Metamorphosesy ii. 846. 

* Reason panders will.* Hamlety iii. 4. 88. 

* The downright violenccy etc. * My downright violence and storm of fortunes.* 
Othelloy I. 3. 250. 

Lord Belhaven. Speech in the Scottish Convention, against the Union (1706). 
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154. ‘ *rbe melancholy madness^* etc. Junius, Letter vii. 

155. George J. Speech on his accession. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer. The first speech referred to was the Speaker's address to 
the Throne (1715), the second a speech on the Reduction of the Army (1717)* 

* Threads^ etc. Cowper, The Tasky iii. 147. 

Sir Richard Steele. Born 1672. The speech given is that on Annual Parliaments 
(> 7 * 6 ). 

156. Sir Robert Walpole. Speech on the Triennial Bill, March 13, 1734. Walpole 

having referred to some inconveniences of the democratical form of govern¬ 
ment, Hazlitt makes tlie following remarks in a note : 

* Sir Robert here, by entirely leaving out the consideration of the other 
parts of our constitution which arc intended to operate as checks and correc¬ 
tives of the democratic part, very ingeniously models the house of commons 
according to his own wishes, and at the same time in such a manner as to 
answer the purposes of all the other parts, and in fact to render them un¬ 
necessary. It has always been pretended that the house of commons was but 
one branch of the legislature—the representative of the people; and that an 
antidote to any evils that might arise from this part of the system was wisely 
provided in the other branches, which were to represent property and power; 
but care has been taken to make sure of the remedy in the first instance, namely 
by inoculating the patient before the disease was caught, and making the house 
of commons itself never anything more than the representative of property 
and power.* 

* The popular harangue' etc. Cowper, The Task, iv. 31-32, 

158. A niche in one of hts satires. Moral Essays, i. 174-209. 

159. Earl of Strafford. Speech on the Mutiny Bill, Feb. 22, 1732. Thomas Went¬ 

worth, third Earl of Strafford, ambassador extraordinary at the Hague, 1711- 
1714, was a great-nephew of ‘ the great lord Strafford.* 

* A man of honour and a cavalier.* ‘ A nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers.* Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (ed. Payne, p. 39). 

* The worse appear,* etc. Paradise Lost, ii. 113-14. 

160. To Heathcote’s speech, which was on the Establishment of Excise Officers, 

Hazlitt has the following note : 

‘ The introduction of the excise laws excited an immense ferment through the 
kingdom about this time. It was called by Pulteney, “ that monster, the 
Excise.** And Walpole had more difficulty in weathering the storm of opposi¬ 
tion that rose on this occasion, than on any other. How tame arc we grown 1 
How familiar with that slavery and ruin, threatened us by so many succeeding 
prophets and politicians 1 We play with the bugbears, and handle them, and 
do not find that they hurt us. We look back, and smile at the disproportionate 
resistance of our inexperienced forefathers to petty vexations and imaginary 
grievances; and are like the old hone in the fable, who wondered at the folly 
of the young horse, who refused even to be saddled, while he crouched 
patiently under the heaviest burthens.* 

161. The celebrated Hutcheson. Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746), moral philosopher, 

whose Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Firtue was published 
in 1720. 

Mr. Campbell. Speech against a bill to prevent officers of Government from 
sitting in Parliament, commonly called the Place Bill, Feb. 26, 1734. To a 
passage in the speech given—* I am convinced that a man*8 being in an office, 
does not in the least influence bis way of thinking, or his manner of acting in 
this house *—Hazlitt attaches a footnote : ‘ This is an entirely new view of 
human nature, different from any that has been hitherto commonly received I * 
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161. * * 7 was mine' etc. Othello.^ iii. 3. 158. 

Samuel Sandys. Speech in reply to Campbell. Sandys*s * principles * consisted 
of hostility to Walpole, after whose fall he became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Lord Sandys. 

162. See his speech on the theatres. Hazlitt included Chesterfield's speech on the 

Play-house Bill (1737) among his selections. 

163. Sir John St. Aubin. Speech on the Triennial Bill, March 13, 1734. 

Sir IVatkin William Wynne. Speech on the same. 

164. Earl of Chatham. The character of Chatham will be found in Political Essays, 

To a passage from his speech on the Address (1777), here given—* These, my 

lords, are the allies Great Britain now has: carnage, desolation and destruction, 
wherever her arms are carried, is her newly adopted mode of making war ’— 
Hazlitt has the footnote : 

' "-and at his heels 

Leash'd in like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire, 

Crouch for employment."— Henry V, 

I am afraid that all our oratory, when compared with true poetry, is but poor 
flat stuff I * 

165. Honourable Edward Coke. Speech on the Address, Dec. i, 1743. 

Sir Dudley Rider. Speech on the Attainder Bill, May 3, 1744. 

Earl of Egmont. Hazlitt gives no note on this speaker, but includes his speech 
on the Bill for the Naturalisation of the Jews (1750), to a passage in which he 
attaches the footnote : 

* This passage discovers more real depth of thought than any thing else I have 
met with in the course of these debates. There may be observations of equal 
value in Burke, but there is no single observation in any part of his works more 
profound, original, acute, and comprehensive; it may indeed be said to contain 
the germ of all his political reasoning. (Sec his French Revolution, &c.) In 
this speech we find the first denunciation of the intrusion of abstract theorems 
and metaphysical generalities into the science of politics.' 

166. Mr. Grenville. Speech on the Stamp Act, January 1766. 

168. ' As dry,* etc. As Tou Like It, ii. 7. 39. 

169. Junius says. Letter lix. Isaac Barre (1726-1802), son of a French refugee, 

served under Wolfe at Quebec and sat in Parliament under Lord Shelburne’s 
patronage from 1761 to 1790, He is one of the many to whom the authorship 
of Junius has been attributed. He was author of the phrase * sons of liberty ’ 
applied to the American colonists. 

Garrit aniles. Horace, Satires, ii. 6. 77-78. 

Courteney. Hazlitt seems to refer to Boswell's friend, John Courtenay (1741- 
1816), member for Tamworth (1780-1796). 

170. Lord North. Speech on the Bill for doubling the Militia, June 22, 1779. 

The following masterly character. Burke, Letter to a Noble Lord {Works, Bohn, 
V. 117). 

Mr. Burke. Hazlitt has two notes on Burke's speech on American Taxation 
(April 19, 1774). The fint is: 

* The following arguments towards the conclusion of this speech are so 
sensible, so moderate, so wise and beautiful, that I cannot resist the temptation 
of copying them out, though I did not at first intend it. Burke's speeches are 
to me, in this my parliamentary progress, what the Duke's castle was to 
Sancho: I could be content to stay there longer than I am able. I have no 
inclination to leave the stately peaces, the verdant lawns, the sumptuous 
entertaiiunents, the grave discourse, and pleasing sounds of music, to sally 
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forth in search of bad roads, meagre fare, and barren adventures. Charles 
Fox is indeed to come; but he is but the Knight of the Green Surtout. Pitt 
is the brazen head, that delivers mysterious answers; and Sheridan, Master 
Peter with his puppet-show. Mats allons .—* 

The second ; 

* Thus was this great man, merely for disclaiming metaphysical distinctions 
and shewing their inapplicability to practical questions, considered as an 
unintelligible rcasoner; as if you were chargeable with the very folly, of which 
you convict others. Burke understood metaphysics, and knew their true 
boundaries: when he saw others venturing blindly upon this treacherous 
ground, and called out to them to stop, shewing them where they were, they 
said, this man is a metaphysician. General unqualified assertions, univers^ 
axioms, and abstract rules serve to embody our prejudices; they are the 
watch-words of party, the strong-holds of the passions. It is therefore 
dangerous to meddle with them. Solid reason means nothing more than 
being carried away by our passions, and solid sense is that which requires no 
reflection to understand it.* 

To his speech on presenting a plan for the better security of the Independence 
of Parliament (1780), Hazlitt has the note : 

* While Burke was making these fine observations, the gentlemen of the house 
of commons, I can conceive, were coughing or scraping their feet against the 
floor, impatient for the question, that is, for the list of places, which were to 
be lopped off, or which they were still allowed to retain.* 

171. 7 be following boyish rhapsody. For an account of this matter see Trevelyan’s 

Early History of Charles James Fox^ pp. 414 et seq. 

In the Louvre. In 1802. See Life^ p. 65. 

172. Sir W. Meredith. Speeches on the Lord Mayor (Wilkes) being committed to 

the Tower (1771), and on the frequency of executions (1777). 

* Veins of nature.* Unidentified. 

Junius praises. Letter lix. 

Servetur ad imum^ etc. Horace, Ars Poeticay 126-27. 

Hon. Temple Luttrell. Speech on the American War, Feb. 13, 1775. * 

f assage Hazlitt adds the footnote; * This is the very style of the most fantastical 
night, Don Adriano de Armado.' 

Mr. fVilkes. Speech on the Motion for expunging the Resolution respecting 
his Expulsion, Feb. 22, 1775. To a further speech (on Parliamentary Repre¬ 
sentation), in which Wilkes is urging the claim of the middle and lower classes 
to a share in the making of laws which affect themselves, Hazlitt adds the 
footnote: 

* There was a remarkable instance of the force of these observations during 
the late scarcity, when at the very time that it was declared in the house of 
commons that they had no right to meddle with the monopoly of com, 
because it was interfering with the freedom of trade, they were enforcing 
certain regulations, to prevent the combinations of journeymen and other 
labourers to raise the price of their wages; as if a man had less right to dispose 
of his labour than of his property as he thought fit; that is, they had no right 
to prevent combinations of the rich to starve the poor; but they had a right 
to prevent combinations of the poor to keep themselves from starving : ** in 
other words, they are impotent to save, powerful to destroy; and equally by 
their power and impotence, they aggrandize themselves, and weaken and 
impoverish whomsoever they please.”— Burked 

173. Mr. Dunning. Speech on the Bill for punishing Penons suspected of being 
Pirates, Feb. 7, 1777. 
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173. ‘ Good set terms* As Ton Like It^ ii. 7. 16. 

William Pitt. In giving hU first speech, on Economical Reform (17S1), against 
the passage * What was it that it aimed at? Not the taking from the crown 
any one necessary part of its expense; not the abridgment of what was useful, 
or what was honourable; not the smallest degradation of its glory; but a 
mere curtailment of useless pageantry, of empty show, and idle pomp,* 
Hazlitt adds the footnote : 

* This is that kind of eloquence which any one may get out of a dictionary. 
Under the word pageantry he will find pomp, parade, empty shew; under the 
word useless, vain, idle, unnecessary, wanton, &c. The reader will, I believe, 
find this the clue to nearly all the eloquence of this celebrated speaker.* 

To the conclusion of another speech (For Preventing Seditious Meetings, 
November 4, 1795), where Pitt is reported as saying ‘ So convinced am I that 
there can be but one feeling and one opinion, ^at some measure of this kind 
is necessary; and so little am 1 shaken in that conviction by the adverse voci¬ 
feration of ** Hear! hear I ** that I am sure 1 should but show a distrust of 
the cause if I said any more,* Hazlitt attaches the footnote : 

‘ It is a little singular that an adverse vociferation should not shake a man in 
his conviction of unanimity. I should suppose he could hardly have said this.’ 

174. * The wine of life* etc. Macbeth, 11. 3. 100. 

The following speech. Sheridan’s speech in reply to Lord Mornington on the 
war with France, Jan. 2i, 1794. 

Mr. Grattan. Speech on moving an Address to the Throne, containing a 
Declaration of Rights, April 16, 1782. 

* All horrid.* Cf. ‘ Horrid all with gold,’ Faerie Queene, 1. vii. 31. 

175. * Where each alley,* etc. Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 117-8. 

Non omnia possumus omnes. Virgil, Eclogues, viii. 63. 

Mr. Horne Tooke. Speech on the eligibility of clergymen to sit in Parliament 
(1801). As a footnote an allusion which was a favourite with Hazlitt is added : 

’ ” A man of honour has no ticket of admission at St. James’s. They receive 
him like a virgin at the Magdalen’s:— Go thou and do likewise.** — Junius.* 

Among other speeches of Fox’s given is that on the State of £he Nation, 
March 25, 1801 {Speeches, 1815, vi. 422), to which Hazlitt adds a note: 
* This speech, of which a part only is here given, contains some of the finest 
and keenest ridicule that was ever uttered.’ 


A REPLY TO THE ESSAY ON POPULATION 

Thomas Robert Malthus’s (1766-1834) Essay on the Principle of Population as it 
ajfecU the Future Improvement of Society was published anonymously in 1798. The 
second edition, * very much enlarged,* appeared with the author*8 name in 1803. 
The references in the following notes arc to the second (1803) edition. Cf. Hazlitt’s 
essay on Malthus in The Spirit of the Age, and the last five essays in Political Essays. 
A paper by De Quincey, entitled ‘ Malthus,* in the London Magazine for October 
1823, led to a brief controversy between De Quincey and Hazlitt, the particulars of 
which will be found in the present editor’s Life (pp. 363-4). 

The Reply to Malthus was reviewed in May 1809 in the second number of The 
London Review, an unsuccessful quarterly with which the diarist Crabb Robinson was 
associated. The reviewer was Horace Twiss, who says, * Mr.Cobbett’s correspondent 
seems to be a pert, brisk young gentleman enough.* Prominence is given to the 
passage which begins * I never fell in love but once * {ante, p. 283), which, says the 
reviewer, ’ evinces the amiable ingenuousness of a mind which frankly treats the whole 
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public ai a confident [stc].' In its number dated August 1810 7 be .Edinburgh 
Review noticed the book, or rather, as Hazlitt complained, the title of his Reply 
was prefixed to an article ‘ as a pretence for making a formal eulogy * on Malthus's 
work. The letter in reply which he wrote to Cobbett's Political Register (Nov. 24, 
1810) is given in the text and notes of vol. vii, Political Essays. 

In introducing Hazlitt's opening letter Cobbett wrote : ‘ I beg to point out to the 
particular attention of the reader, the letter signed A. O. upon the important subject 
of the pooTj in the writer of which excellent letter, the check-population philosopher, 
Mr. Malthus, has met with a formidable opponent, who will, I confidently hope, 
continue on till he has completely put down the hard-hearted doctrine of this mis¬ 
anthropic economist.' Hazlitt did ‘ continue on,' but he did not always see eye to eye 
with his first editor. He met Cobbett once (see The Spirit of the Age): his entry 
into journalism with the letters which he developed into this book may have been the 
occasion. 

PAGE 

179. As the Frenchman did. Pascal, Lettres Provinciales^ December 14, 1656. 

181. Lettir I. First published in Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, March 14, 

1807. Signed * A. O.' 

7 be proposed alteration. Hazlitt alludes to the poor-law bill of Samuel Whit¬ 
bread (1758-1815), introduced on February 19, 1807. One of the main 
features of the scheme was the establishment of a system of free education. 
The bill was subsequently attacked by Cobbett {Political Register, August, 
September, and October, 1807). 

182. ‘ Who have none to help them.* Job xxix. 12. 

‘ Pride and covetousness.* St. Mark vii. 22. 

* 7 be compunctious visitings of nature.* Macbeth, i. 5. 46. 

* Laying the flattering unction.* Hamlet, iii. 4. 145. 

* Grinding the faces of the poor.* Isaiah iii. 15. 

* Admirably reconciled the old quarrel* etc. Unidentified. 

Mandeville. Bernard Mandeville (i67o?-i733), whose Fable of the Bees, w 
Private Vices Public Benefits, appeared in 1714. 

* Will but skin and film* etc. Hamlet, iii. 4. 147. 

Note. 7 be late Sir W. Pulteney. Sir William Johnstone Pulteney, 5th bart. 
of Westerhall (1721-1805), M.P. for Shrewsbury. * In private life he was 
remarked principally for his frugal habits, which were perhaps the more 
striking, as he was supposed to be the richest Commoner in the kingdom.' 
Gentleman*s Magazine, June, 1805. Cf. * Mr. Malthus * in 7 be Spirit of the 
Age, where Hazlitt calls him * Plug Pulteney, the celebrated miser.' 

184. * Baser matter.* Hamlet, i. 5. 104. 

185. Leurre de dupe. An expression of Rousseau's {Confessions, Liv. iv.). 

A great public delinquent. The reference is to the impeachment of Lord 
Melville for malversation as Treasurer of the Navy. Melville was acquitted 
on June 12, 1806. 

186. 7 be celebrated Howard. John Howard died of camp fever at Kerson on 

January 20, 1790, while investigating the condition of Russian military 
hospitals. 

7 be ‘ champion * ... the * child.* A reference to Pitt's description of Buona¬ 
parte as ' the child and the champion' of Jacobinism. {Orations on the 
French War, Everyman's Library, p. 346.) Cf. Preface, Life of Napoleon. 

187. ‘ 7 be latter end,* etc. 7 empest, 11. i. 157. 

Letter II. Political Register, May 16, 1807. ‘Poor Laws ; Being the Second 
Letter of A. O.' 
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187. The fnglisb have bent called^ etc. Diderot said this in his Lettre sur les aveugUs 

(ed. Toumeux, i. 312). 

188. * iVbo so lately scorched us in tbe meridian* etc. Unidentified. 

* Worthless importunity in rags.* 

* -Lib*ral of their aid 

To clam’rous Importunity in rags.* 

Cowper, 7 he Task^ iv. 413-14. 

189. * Its bane and antidote.* Addison’s Cato, Act v. Scene i. 

Multum abludit imago. Horace, Satires, 11. 3. 320. 

Wallace is the chief. Robert Wallace (1697-1771), a minister of the Scottish 
Chxirch, published his Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature, and Providence, 
in 1761. The British Museum copy of Hazlitt’s Reply contains the follow¬ 
ing MS. note : * The writer of this note put into the hands of Mr. Hazlitt 
in the year 1828 a small volume entitled “a philosophical survey of the 
animal creation, which is a translation (by the author) of the Th^orie du 
Syst^me Animal,” which the Rev. John Bruckner had published some time 
before : after a perusal of the English edition of this work, Mr. Hazlitt 
admitted that the principles of the Essay on Population had been anticipated 
to a greater extent by the Flemish Divine, who settled in England, than 
they had been by Mr. Wallace.* The Rev. John Bruckner (1726-1804), 
Minister of the Dutch Church at Norwich, published his Th^orie au Systhme 
Animal in 1767, and Criticisms on tbe Diversions of Purley in 1790. 

Note 2. Some letters which lately appeared in the Monthly Magazine. In 
September and November, 1804, signed ‘ M.N.’ 

194. * Present circumstances of the earth.* Add from the Political Register a footnote 

to this passage : ’ A different spirit breathes through this chapter from that 
of the Essay; the spirit of a gentleman, a philosopher, and a philanthropist. 
Mr. Malthus, indeed, sometimes limps after his model, and cants liberality in 
the true whine of hypocrisy.’ 

195. ‘ So will bis anticipation,* etc. 

Arithmetical series. Add from the Political Register the following footnote : 
’ As far as I understand the nature of an arithmetical and geometrical scries, 
I do not apprehend that Mr. M. could make good their strict application to 
the subject. An arithmetical series is where any number or quantity is 
increased by the perpetual addition of the same given sum or quantity. But 
how does Mr. M. know that this is true of the cultivation of the land, or that 
much more rapid strides may not be made at one time than at another ? ’ 
Mr. Shandy was of opinion, etc. Tristram Shandy, Book i. chap. xix. 

197. ’ Sacro tremuere timore,* etc. Hazlitt is quoting Junius. See note to Letter 

xxxvi, Feb. 14, 1770. 

198. Letter III. Political Register, May 23, 1807. * Poor Laws; Being the Third 

Letter of A. O.’ From the beginning to * Mr. Whitbread’s Poor Bill ’ at the 
top of p. 205. 

’ A swaggering paradox,* etc. Unidentified. 

199. The reply of tbe author of tbe Political Justice. In Thoughts on Dr. Parr*s Spital 

Sermon (1801) Godwin replied to Parr, Mackintosh, and Malthus. Many 
years later, in 1820, he wrote Of Population, An Enquiry concerning tbe 
Power of Increase in tbe Numbers of Mankind, in Answer to Mr. Malthus on 
that Subject. 

aoi. * False, sophistical,* etc. Malthus’s Essay. 

* Tbe exuberant strength of mv argument.* A phrase of Malthus’s. Essay on 
Population, p. 372. 
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202. * What conjuration^ etc. Othello^ i. 3. 92. f 

* As one picks pears^ etc. Unidentified. 

203. Trim having converted the old jack-boots. T ristram Shandy, Boole vi. chap, xxiii. 

204. * These three bear record,^ etc. Cf. i John v. 7. 

The stage-maxim. See the Duke of Buckingham's The Rehearsal, Act 1. Sc. i. 

205. ‘ *Tis as easy as lying,’ etc. Hamlet, iii. 2. 372. 

* Imminent and immediate.* Unidentified. 

* And less than smallest dwarfs,* etc. Paradise Lost, i. 779-781. 

208. * It cannot but be,* etc. Malthui, Essay on Population, pp. 353-'4. 

209. ‘ Who am no great clerk.* Cf. Burke : * He [Lord Keppcl] was no great clerk.’ 

A Letter to a Noble Lord {Works, Bohn, v. 150). 

214. * Go deep in the negative series.* Cf. Burke: ‘It is here that your modern 

legislators have gone deep into the negative series, and sunk even below their 
own nothing.’ Rejections on the French Revolution (cd. Payne, p. 219). 

215. ‘ It may be safely affirmed* etc. Malthus, pp. 7-8. 

216. As the fantastical landlord treated Sancho Panza. Don Quixote, Part II., Book 

111., chap. xlix. 

218. * Fast by* etc. Paradise Lost, ii. 1051-52. 

* To nature’s furthest verged etc. 

* Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Here Nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and Chaos to retire,’ etc. 

Paradise Lost, n. 1036-38. 

The earth-born Antaeus. The story of Antaeus the giant is referred to by 
Milton {Paradise Regained, iv. 563 et seq.). 

‘ Come on, sir,* etc. King Lear, iv. 6. ii. 

221. A new Iliad of woes. Sec note ante, p. 104. 

222. ‘ It keeps on its way,* etc. Cf. Julius Caesar, iii. i. 70 (Pope’s text): 

‘ That unassailable holds on his rank) 

Unslacked of motion.' 


224. * Squalid poverty.* Malthus, p. 516. 

Note. ‘ 1 am not as this poor Hottentot.* Cf. ‘ God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as other men arc,’ etc. St. Luke xviii. ii. 

Note. ‘ Tour very nice people,* etc. Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Note. ' Chill and comfortless.* Cf. * All dark and comfortless.’ King Lear, 
ni. 7. 85. 

Note. ' To present a speaking picture,* etc. Unidentified. 

225. ‘ Palaces, her ladies and her pomp,* 


* Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp of equipage.’ 

Cowper, The Task, i. 643-44. 

226. ‘ Upland swells,* etc. 


* The grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of docks.' 

Coleridge, Ode on the Departing Tear, U. 125-26. 


233* When Don Quixote bad to encounter, etc. See Don Quixote, Part II,, Book i. 
chap. xiv. 

234. * Like unto the first.* Unidentified. 

235. ‘ Their greatest merit,* etc. Cf. Othello, iii. 3. 203-4. 
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235. could live near such a man. Cf. Characters of Sbakespear*s Plays (vol. 
ivrp. 305), where Hazlitt writes, ‘It has been said of Shakespear—“No man 
could live near such a man.” * I have been unable to identify the quotation. 

236. * fVere they as prime* etc. Othello^ iii. 3. 403. 

Note. Miss Howe. In Clarissa Harlotve. 

242. * The sin that most easily besets him.* Hebrews xii. i. 

‘ The rich golden shafts* etc. Twelfth Nighty i. i. 35. 

‘ All for love^ or the world well lost.* Drydcn’s version of Antony and Cleopatra 
(1678). 

243. ‘ But as the dust in the balance.* Isaiah xl. 15. 

Something about ‘ indolence.* See antc^ p. 250. 

Aaron's rod. Exodus vii. 12. 

* Sits umpire* etc. Paradise Lost^ ii. 907-9. 

* Our greatest good* etc. Cf. 

‘ Its former strength was but plethoric ill.* 

Goldsmith, The Traveller^ 144. 

246. Described by Hogarth. In what Lamb calls the ‘ sublime print,* entitled ‘ Gin 
Lane.’ 

249. With Mr. Godwin. In Book i. Chap. iv. of Enquiry Concerning Political Justice 

('793)- ... , . 

250. Hume's assertion. Dialogues on Natural Religion^ Part xi. p. 212. 

251. Note. A late publication. Letters to Samuel Whitbread.^ M.P.^ on his proposed 

Bill for the Amendment of the Poor Laws (1807). 

Note. Mr. Godwin's plan of plain speaking. * How great would be the benefit, 
if every man were sure of meeting in his neighbour the ingenuous censor, who 
would tell him in person, and publish to the world, his virtues, his good deeds, 
his meannesses, and his follies.’ —Political Justice., Book iv. chap. vi. 

Note. Jactet., etc. ‘ Ilia sc jactet in aula Aeolus.’ Virgil, Mncid^ i. 140-41, 
259. ‘ Himself in absurdities.,' etc. Unidentified. 

261. Algernon Sydney. Sidney’s Discourses concerning Government, written about 

1680, in reply to Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, were first published in 1698. 

262. 'The face of the clearest warning,' etc. Hazlitt is quoting Malthus. See ante, 

PP- 353 - 54 * 

263. Note. * Monks, eremites,* etc. 

* Embryos and idiots, eremites and frian, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery.* 

Paradise Lost, iii. 474-75. 

264. Lord Kaims's account, etc. See Lord Karnes’s Sketches of the History of Man, 

vol. II. pp. 240-41 (edit. 1788). 

265. A common-place book. Hazlitt refers to James Burgh’s (1714-1775) Political 

Disquisitions : or, an Enquiry into public Errors, Defects, and Abuses. Illus¬ 
trated by, and established upon Facts and Remarks extracted from a Variety of 
Authors, ancient and modern. Calculated to draw the timely attention of 
Government and People to a due Consideration of the Necessity, and the Means, of 
reforming those Errors, Defects, and Abuses ; of restoring the Constitution, and 
saving the State. (3 vols. 1774-1775.) 

* That honest Chronicler* * But such an honest chronicler as Griffith.’ Henry 
VIII., IV. 2. 72. 

* The excellent Montague.* Reflections on the Rise and Fall of the Antient Republics, 
Adapted to the Present State of Great Britain, by Edward Wortley Montagu 
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(1713-1776), •on of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was publishe<| in 1759. 
See Burgh*! Political Disquisitions, iii. 68 et seq. 

270. 7 be desci^ants of the heroes, etc. This passage to the end of the quotation is 

from Bolingbroke*! Political tracts, 270. See Burgh, iii. 414. 

271. The account tabicb Voltaire gives. Burgh (in. 410) quotes this passage from 

Essais sur VHistoire, ii. 60. 

Since that time it has fallen, etc. Cf. Life of Napoleon, 

272. * I see,* be says, etc, I,e. Burgh, iii. 416. 

* A consummation,* etc. Hamlet, in. i. 63. 

273. Lord Molesworth. Robert Molesworth, first Viscount Molesworth (1656- 

1725), who published An Account of Denmark as it was in the year 1692. See 
Burgh, III. 412. 

Note. Ingenious and elegant defence. The Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade became law on March 2, 1807. The Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
William iv.) spoke against it in the House of Lords, but the letter referred to 
is elusive. 

275. * It must indeed be an anstoer* etc. Cf. AlVs Well that Ends Well, ii. 2. 34. 

* A thing may serve,* etc. Ibid., ii. 2. 65. 

Burnet*s travels. Gilbert Burnet’s Some Letters containing an Account of what 
seemed most remarkable in Switzerland, Italy, etc. (1686). See Burgh, iii. 
398-99. 

* Italy shews* etc. Ibid., iii. 399. 

* In England* etc. Ibid., iii. 400. 

276. * 7 he title of freemen* etc. From Sir Henry Spclman’s (1564-1641) Glossarium 

Archaiologicum, quoted in Burgh, in. 400. 

* It is constantly,* etc. Quoted by Burgh (iii. 400) from Hume’s History of the 
Tudors, II. 640. 

* Nations have often,* etc. Burgh, iii. 34. 

* A single genius,* etc. Ibid., iii. 220. 

* Commerce,* etc. Ibid., 111. 83-84. 

* The extreme poverty,* etc. Ibid., iii 84. 

277. * Government, according to Plato,* etc. Cf. Burgh, in. 175-78. 

* The great difference we see,* etc. Ibid., in. 220. 

* Among the Lacedemonians,* etc. Ibid., iii. 150. 

278. * Aristotle lays down,* etc. Ibid., in. 156. 

* Lycurgus did not allow,* etc. Ibid. 

* At Sparta,* etc. Ibid., in. 181. 

* A very wise man,* etc. Ibid., iii. 100. 

Note. Fletcher of Saltoun. Andrew Fletcher (1655-1716). The saying about 
ballads occurs in his Account of a Conversation concerning a Right Regulation of 
Governments for the Common Good of Mankind (1703). 

279. ‘ 7 be grave Romaru,* etc. Cf. Ibid., in. 100. The saying alluded to is Cicero’s. 

* In toe old English laws,* etc. Quoted by Burgh (iii. 139) from Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Concilia. 

* Who elbow us aside,* etc. 

* Till prostitution elbow us aside 
In all our crowded streets.’ 

Cowper, The Task, in. 60-61. 

280. * Insensis qui vous flaignez,* etc. Hazlitt seems to be recalling imperfectly a 

passage in Rousseau’s Emile (Liv. i.): ‘ Nous plaignons le sort de I’enfance, 
et e’est le notre qu’il faudroit plaindre. Nos plus grands mauz nous viennent 
de nous.’ 
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281. Zall^cus* See Burgh, 111. 180. 

The strange fancy-drisies^ etc. Thia passage was a favourite with Hazlitt. He 
developed it in his Morning Chronicle letters on * The Stage *; made it into a 
‘Round Table’ (vol. iv. p. 13), under the title of ‘On Modern Comedy*; 
and finally incorporated it into the English Comic Writers (vol. vi. pp. 153-54). 
* Of such we in romances read* Unidentified. 

282. Narcissus and the Graces. A ballet by Sir Henry Rowley Bishop (1786-1855), 

produced at the King’s Theatre, June, 1806. 

Note. The Memoirs of Fanny Hill. Fanny Hilly or the Memoirs of a Woman 
of Pleasurcy by John Cleland (1709-1789), was published. Part i. in 1748, 
Part II. in 1749. 

283. 1 never fell in love but once. Hazlitt’s love-affairs are a somewhat tangled skein, 

and this one, the earliest to secure immortality in his works, is no exception. 
It seems probable that the heroine of it was a Miss Sarah Shepherd, a con¬ 
nection (not the daughter as stated by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt) of Dr. Shepherd, 
Unitarian minister of Gateacre, Liverpool. See the present editor’s Lifcy 
p. 108. An alternative identification would be with Miss Railton, also of 
Liverpool, daughter of Hazlitt’s early patron with whose assistance he went 
to the Louvre in 1802. But for this attachment, although a tradition in the 
Hazlitt family, documentary evidence is lacking. 

284. ‘ In which the wickedf etc. Job iii. 17. 

‘ Hurt by the archers.* Cowper, The Tasky iii. 113. 

285. *M. Condorcet*s ** EsquissCy** * etc. Malthus, p. 354. Condorcet’s work 

appeared in 1794* 

286. ‘ This posthumous publication* etc. Ibid. 

287. ‘ This would indeedy* etc. Ibid.y p. 368. 

288. White Conduit-House. Tea-Gardens at Pcntonville. Bagnigge-Wclls, a similar 

resort in the neighbourhood of King’s Cross. 

‘ There existsf etc. Malthus, p. 355. 

289. ‘ Such establishmentsy* etc. Ibid.y p. 356. 

290. ‘ Killing frost.* Henry Vlll.y iii. 2. 356. 

291. ‘ Variations* etc. Malthus, p. 359. 

292. ‘ It will be saidy perhaps.* Ibid.y p. 362. 

293. ‘ What can we reasonf etc. Pope’s Essay on Many i. 18. 

296. Note. Dr. Palcy. See his Evidences of Christianity. 

Note. ‘ To new-model some of his arguments.* Unidentified. 

297. The old argument of the Heap. Hazlitt alludes to a favourite logical impasse 

of the Stoics ; ‘ What constitutes a heap ? Is it two, three, or four atoms, 
and on taking them away, when does a heap cease to exist ? ’ 

‘ It does noty however* etc. Malthus, p. 363. 

Quotes Bickerstajf. See The Tatlery No. 75. 

^Mr. Godwiuy* etc. Malthus, p. 367. 

298. ‘ It is noty therefore,* etc. Ibid., p. 43. 

299. ‘ From their assigned and native dwelling-place.* As Tou Like It, li. i. 63. 

‘ It is not in any degree near the truth.* Unidentified. 

300. ‘ Its ravenous maw.* Cf. ‘ Their gluttonous maws.* Timon of Athens, iii. 

4- 5i- 

‘ They neither marry, etc. St. Matthew xxii. 30. 

302. ‘ It may be curious,* etc. Malthus, p. 374. 

308. The charge which be brings against Paine. Ibid., p. 530. 

‘ Cheerful and confident thoughts.* Cf. Romeo and Juliet, v. l. 5. 

310. * Those who were born,* etc. Malthus, p. 377. 

312* * A man, etc. Ibid., p. 531. 
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313. ^ right to strike. The remarkable character of this passage (for its llate) will 

be noted. The Combination Laws were repealed, nominally, in 1824; in 
1871 Trades-Unions were legalised, and in 18/5 the law of conspiracy 
abolished. 

314. * In most countries* etc. Malthus, p. 537. 

315. * *Ibere is one rights* etc. Ibid.^ p. 531. 

318. * Sharpens bis undirstanding^* etc. Unidentified; but *Thy flinty heart* is 

2 Henry VL, 111. 2. 99. 

319. * Metap^sical aid* Macbeth.^ i. 5. 30. 

320. * The quantity oj food* etc. Malthus, p. 375. 

322. * As Mr. Godzvtn^* etc. Ibid.^ p. 381. 

323. * He is himself again.* ‘Richard’s himself again.* Colley Cibber’s version of 

Richard 111 ., Act v. Scene 3. 

325. ‘ fybicb after,* etc. Butler, Hudibras, Part II., Canto l, 377-78. 

‘ Suppose,* etc. Malthus, p. 396. 

‘ The question is* etc. Ibid., p. 422. 

326. * It may at first,* etc. Ibid., p. 398. 

327. ‘ Where be picks clean teeth.* 

* He picks clean teeth, and, busy as he seems 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet I * 

Cowper, 7 he Task, xi. 627. 

330. ‘ Life and death may always be said to contend for victory* Unidentified. 

* They lay heavy burthens,* etc. St. Matthew xxiii. 4. 

‘ Fared sumptuously,* etc. St. Luke xvi. 19. 

331. ‘ If instead, etc. Malthus, p. 405. 

332. * Whose solid virtue,* etc. Othello, iv. 1. 277. 

336. ‘ Independently of any considerations,* etc. Malthus, p. 409. 

337. ‘ Alas from what height fallen.* Cf. 

‘-into what pit thou seest 

From what highth fallen.* 

Paradise Lost, i. 91-2. 

And 

* Alas, from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlooked for arc we fallen ? * 

Paradise Regained, ii. 30-1. 

338. ‘ Comes to him* etc. Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 80--82. 

‘ Shall no more impart,* etc. Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 239-40. 

‘ Their drunkenness and dissipation.* Malthus, p. 411. 

‘ Their squalid appearance* Sec Ibid., p, 516. 

339. ‘ The symmetry oj person,* etc. This is a quotation of Malthus’s (p. 488) from 

Godwin {Political Justice, Vol. I., Book i., chap. v.). 

‘ Our Doctors Commons* etc. Malthus, p. 576. 

Father Paul. In Sheridan’s Duenna, first performed ini775 at Covent Garden. 

* That the poor,* etc, Malthus, p. 411. 

* A man who,* etc. Ibid. 

340. * “ If,** says he,* etc. Ibid., p. 540. 

341. This is well said, etc. Cf. Henry Fill., iii. 2. 149. 

342. ‘ I like not,* etc. Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 203. 

345. Omne tulit punctum. Horace, Ars Poetica, 343. 

346. Mr. Burke has said. ‘ Nobody will be argued into slavery.* Speech on 

American Taxation (April 19, 1774, Select Works, ed. Payne, 1. 155). 
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346. * Aw\ng the prejudicei^' etc, Malthus, p. 477. 

NotA Paley , . . Tucker. Sec ante, p. 123. 

348. ‘ fPill come when it will come.' Julius Caesar, ii. 2. 37. 

* The object of those* etc. Malthas, p. 508. 

340. * The pressure 0^distress,* etc. Ibid., p. cic. 

Blifil. In Tom Jones. 

The euthanasia foretold by Hume. See hU Essay *On the British Government*} 
and cf. Burke, conclusion of Letters on Regicide Peace. 

352. Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. Virgil, Aeneid^ ii. 49. 

As the husband secured the virtue of his wife, etc. That is, presumably, by 
cutting off her head, * the sign of the Good Woman * representing a headless 
woman carrying her head in her hand. 

353. * / should propose* etc. Malthua, p. 538. 

356. * These paper bullets of the brain* Much Ado about Nothings 11. 3. 249. 

357. ‘ Would submit to the sufferings * etc. Mai thus, p. 539. 

360. * The scanty relief,* etc. Ibid., p. 41c;. 

* If, as in Ireland* etc. Ibid., p. 54S. 

361. * It is not enough,* etc. Ibid., p. <549. 

363. * In some conversations * etc Ibid., p. 553. 

Antony's repeated declaration. Julius Caesar, ni. 2. 88 et seq. 

364. * It vtity rarely,* etc. Malthus’s Essay (ist edition, 1798), p. 34, 
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